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INTRODUCTION. 



The inadequacy of the words of ordinary language 
for the purposes of philosophy, is an ancient and frequent 
complaint; of which the justness will be felt by all who 
consider the state to which some of the most important 
arts would be reduced^ if the coarse toob of the common 
labourer were the only instruments to be employed in 
the most delicate operations of manual expertness. The 
watchmakeri the optician^ and the surgeon^ are pro- 
vided with instruments^ which are fitted^ by careful 
ingenuity, to second their skill; the philosopher alone is 
doomed to use the rudest tools for the most refined pur* 
poses. He must reason in words of which the looseness 
and vagueness are suitable, and even agreeable, in the 
usual intercourse of life, but which are almost as 
remote from the extreme exactness and precision re« 
quired, not only in the conveyance, but in the search of 
truth, as the hammer and the axe would be unfit for the 
finest exertions of skilful handiwork; for it is not to be 
forgotten, that he must himself think in these gross 
words as unavoidably as he uses them in speaking to 
others. He is in this respect in a worse condition than 
an astronomer who looked at the heavens only with the 
naked eye, whose limited and partial observation, how- 
ever it might lead to error, might not directly, and 
would not necessarily deceive. He might be more 
justly compared to an arithmetician compelled to em- 
ploy numerals not only ciicnbrous, but used so irregu- 
A 
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larly to denote different quantities^ that they not only 
often deceived others^ but himself. 

The Natural Philosopher and Mathematician have in 
f / some degree the privilege of framing their own terms 

f of art; though that liberty is daily narrowed by the 

:• T happy diffusion of these great branches of knowledge, 

which daily mixes their language with the general voca- 
bulary of educated men. The cultivator of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy can seldom do more than mend the 
faults of his words by definition; a necessary but very 
inadequate expedient, in a great measure defeated in 
practice by the unavoidably more frequent recurrence 
of the terms in their vague than in their definite accep- 
tation; in consequence of which the mind, to which the 
definition is faintly and but occasionally present, natu- 
rally suffers, in the ordinary state of attention, the sci- 
entific meaning to disappear from remembrance, and 
» insensibly ascribes to the word a great part, if not the 

whole, of that popular sense which is so very much more 
familiar even to the most veteran speculator. The ob- 
stacles which stood in the way of Lucretius and Cicero, 
when they began to translate the subtile philosophy of 
Greece into their narrow and barren tongue, are always 
felt by the philosopher when he struggles to express, 
with the necessary discrimination, his abstruse reason- 
% ings in words which, though those of his own language, 

he must take from the mouths of those to whom his dis- 
tinctions would be without meaning. 

The Moral Philosopher is in this respect subject to 
peculiar difficulties. His statements and reasonings of- 
'^ ten call for nicer discriminations of language than those 

' which are necessary in describing or discussing the 

r^.' purely intellectual part of human nature; but his free- 

dom in the choice of words is more circumscribed. As 
he treats of matters on which all men are disposed to 
form a judgment, he can as rarely hazard glaring inno- 
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vations in diction^ at least in an adult and mature language 
like ours^ as the orator or the poet. If he deviates from 
common use, he must atone for his deviation by hiding 
it^ and can only give a new sense to an old word by so 
skilful a position of it as to render the new meaning so *; 

quickly understood that its novelty is scarcely perceived. / 

Add to this^ that in those most difficult inquiries for 
which the utmost coolness is not more than sufficient* he 
is often forced to use terms commonly connected with 
warm feeling, with high praise, with severe reproach; 
which excite the passions of his readers when he most 
needs their calm attention and the undisturbed exercise of 
their impartial judgment. There is scarcely a neut ral _. 

term left in Ethics; so quickly are such expressions en- 
listed on the side of praise or blame^ by the address of 
contending passions. A true philosopher must not even 
desire that men should less love virtue or hate vice, in 
order to fit them for a more unprejudiced judgment on 
his speculations. 

There are perhaps not many occasions where the 
penury and laxity of language are more felt than in en- ^ 
tering on the history of sciences where the first measure 
must be to mark out the boundary of the whole subject 
vnth some distinctness. But no exactness in these im- 
portant operations can be approached without a jiew 
division of human knowledge, adapted to the present ^\ 

stage of its progress^ and a reformation of all those 
barbarous, pedantic, unmeaning, and (what is worse) 
wrong-meaning names which continue to be applied to 
the greater part of its branches. Instances are needless 
where nearly all the appellations are faulty. The «' 

term Metct^hjisics affords a specimen of all the \ 
faults which the name of a science can combine. To ^ ^ 

those who know only their own language, it must, at * 

their entrance on the study, convey no meaning. It 
points their attention to nothing. If they examine the 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

language in which its parts are significant^ they will be 
misled into the pernicious error of believing that it seeks 
something more than the interpretation of nature. It 
is only by examining the history of ancient philosophy 
that the probable origin of this name will be found, in 
the application of it^ as the running title of several essays 
of Ari3totle, which were placed in a collection of the 
manuscripts of that great philosopher^ after his treatise 
on Physics. It has the greater fault of an unsteady and 
fluctuating signification; denoting one class of objects in 
the seventeenth century^ and another in the eighteenth 
—even in the ninteenth not quite of the same import in 
the mouth of a German, as in that of a French or English 
philosopher; to say nothing of the farther objection that 
it continues to be a badge of undue pretension among 
some of the followers of the science, while it has become 
a name of reproach and derision among those who alto- 
gether decry it. 

The modern name of the very modern science called 
Political Economy, though deliberately bestowed on it 
by its most eminent teachers, is perhaps a still more nota- 
ble sample of the like faults. It might lead the ignorant 
to confine it to retrenchment in national expenditure; 
and a consideration of its etymology alone would lead into 
the more mischievous error of believing it to teach, that 
national wealth is best promoted by the contrivance and 
interference of lawgivers, in opposition to its surest doc- 
trine, which it most justly boasts of having discovered 
and enforced. 

It is easy to conceive an exhaustive analysis of Human 
Knowledge, and a consequent division of it into parts 
corresponding to all the classes of objects to which it 
relates: — ^a representation of that vast edifice, contain- 
ing a picture of what is finished, a sketch of what is 
building, and even a conjectural outline of what, though 
required by completeness and convenience, as well as 
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symmetry, is yet altogether untouched. A system of 
names might also be imagined derived from a few rootSy 
indicating the objects of each part^ and showing the 
relation of the parts to each other. An order and a 
language somewhat resembling those by which the ob- 
jects of the sciences of Botany and Chemistry have^ in 
the eighteenth century, been arranged and denoted^ are 
doubtless capable of application to the sciences generally^ 
when considered as parts of the system of knowledge. 
The attempts, however, which have hitherto been made 
to accomplish the analytical division of knowledge which 
must necessarily precede a new nomenclature of the 
sciences, have required so prodigious a superiority of 
genius in the single instance of approach^ to success by 
Bacon, as to discourage, rivalship nearly as much as the 
frequent examples of failure in subsequent times. The 
nomenlature itself is attended with great di£Siculties, not 
indeed in its conception, but in its adoption and useful- 
ness. In the Continental languages to the south of the 
Rhine, the practice of deriving the names of science 
from Greek must be continued; which would render the 
new names for a while unintelligible to the majority of 
iMn. Even in Germanj, where a flexible and fertile 
language affords unbounded liberty of derivation and 
composition from native roots or elements, and where 
the newly derived and compounded words would thus be 
as clear to the mind, and almost as little startling to the 
ear of every man, as the oldest terms in the language, 
yet the whole nomenclature would be unintelligible to 
other nations. The intercommunity of the technical 
terms of science in Europe has been so far broken down 
by the Germans, and the influence of their literature and 
philosophy is so rapidly increasing in the greater part 
of the Continent, that though a revolution in scientific 
nomenclature be probably yet far distant, the foundation 
of it may be considered as already prepared. 
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6 INTRODUCTION, 

But although so great an undertaking must be re- 
served for a second Bacon and a future generation, it is 
necessary for the historian of any branch of knowledge 
to introduce his work by some account of the limits and 
contents of the sciences of which he is about to trace the 
progress; and though it will be found impossible to trace 
throughout the treatise a distinct line of demarcation, 
yet a general and imperfect sketch of the boundaries of 
the whole, and of the parts of our present subject, may 
be a considerable help to the reader, as it has been a 
useful guide to the writer. 

There is no distribution of the parts of knowledge 
more ancient than that of the Physical and Moral Sci- 
enceSy which seems liable to no other objection, than that 
it does not exhaust the subject. Even this division, 
however, cannot be safely employed, without warning 
the reader, that no science is entirely insulated, and that 
the principles of one are often only the conclusions and 
results of another. Every branch of knowledge has its 
root in the theory of the understanding, from which 
even the mathematician must learn what can be known 
of his magnitude and his numbers; and Moral Science is 
founded on that other hitherto unnamed part of philoso- 
phy of human nature (to be constantly and vigilantly dis- 
tinguished from /n/e/fcc/t/a/ Philosophy), which contem- 
plates the laws of sensibility, of emotion, of desire and 
aversion, of pleasure and pain, of happiness and misery; 
and on which arise the august and sacred landmarks that 
stand conspicuous along the frontier between right and 

wrong. 

But however multiplied the connexions of the Moral 
and Physical Sciences are, it is not difficult to draw a 
general distinction between them. The purpose of the 
Physical Sciences throughout all their provinces, is to 
answer the question Wluit is? They consist only of 
facts arranged according to their likeness, and expressed 
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by general names given to every class of similar facts. 
The purpose of the Moral Sciences is to answer thc^ 
question What ought to he ? They aim at ascertaining 
the rules which ought to govern voluntary action, and 
to which those habitual dispositions of mind which are 
the source of voluntary actions ought to be adapted. 

It is obvious that will^ action^ habity disposition^ 
are terms denoting facts in human nature^ and that an 
explanation of them must be sought in Mental Philoso- 
phy; which, if knowledge be divided into Physical and 
Moral, must be placed among physical sciences; though 
it essentially differs from them all in having for its chief 
object those laws of thought which alone render any 
other sort of knowledge possible. But it is equally cer^ 
tain that the word otigAf introduces the mind into a 
new region, to which nothing physical corresponds. 
However philosophers may deal with this most import- 
ant of words, it is instantly understood by all who do not 
attempt to define it. No civilized speech, perhaps no 
human language, is without correspondent terms. It 
would be as reasonable to deny that space and greenr 
ness are significant words, as to ^rm that oughty rights 
dutjfj virtue, are sounds without meaning. It would 
be fatal to an Ethical Theory that it did not explain 
them, and that it did not comprehend all the conceptions 
and emotions which they call up. There never yet was 
a theory which did not attempt such an explanation. 
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SECTION I. V 



Preliminary Observations. 

There is no man who^ in a case where he was a calm 
by-stander^ would not look with more satisfaction on acts 
of kindness than on acts of cruelty. No man^ after the 
first excitement of his mind has subsided, ever whisper- 
ed to himself with self-approbation and secret joy that he 
had been guilty of cruelty or baseness. Every criminal 
is strongly impelled to hide these qualities of his actions 
from himself^ as he would do from others^ by clothing 
his conduct in some disguise of duty or of necessity. 
There is no tribe so rude as to be without a fiiint per- '^ 

ceptioii of a difference between right and wrong. There 

18 no subject on which men of idl ages and nations coin- y^o (,.^ 
cide in so many points as in the general rules of conduct, 
and in the qualities of^thQ human character which de- 
serve esteem. Even the grossest deviations Jrom the ^ /; « > 
general consent will appear^ on close examination, to be ' ^* ^ 
not so much corruptions of moral feeling, as either ig- 
norance of facts ; or errors with respect to the conse- ^ 1. , 
quences of action ; or casesTn which the dissentient party 
is inconsistent with other parts of his own principles, 
which destroys the value of his dissent ; or where each 
dissident is condemned by all the other dissidents, which 
immeasurably augments the majority against him. In 
the first three cases he may be convinced by argument, 
that his moral judgment should be changed on principles 
Irhich he recognises as just : and he can seldom, if ever, 
B 
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10 PROGRESS OF 

be condemned at the same time by the body of mankind 
who agree in their moral systems^ and by those who on 
some other points dissent from that general code^ with- 
out being also convicted of error by inconsistency with 
himself. The tribes who expose new-born infants, con- 
^ ^ ' demn those who abandon their decrepit parents to de- 

struction. - Those who betray and murder strangers, are 
^ . condemned by the rules of faith and humanity which 

they acknowledge in their intercourse with their coun- 
trymen. Mr Hume^ in a dialogue in which he ingeni- 
'■ ously magnifies the moral heresies of two nations so po- 

lished as the Athenians and the French, has very satis- 
factorily resolved his own difficulties. <^ In how many 
circumstances would an Athenian and a Frenchman of 
merit certainly resemble each other? — Humanity, fidel- 
ity, truth, justice, courage, temperance, constancy, dig- 
nity of mind. The principles upon which men reason 
in morals are always the same, though their conclusions 
are often very different.^'* He might have added, that 
almost every deviation which he imputes to each nation 
is at variance with some of the virtues justly esteemed 
by both; and that the reciprocal condemnation of each 
other's errors which appears in his statement entitles us 
on these points to strike out the sufi'rages of both, when 
collecting the general judgment of mankind. If we 
bear in mind that^the question relates to the coincidence 
of all men in conridering the same qualities as virtues, 
and not to the preference of one class of virtues by some 
and of a different class by others, the exceptions from 
the agreement of mankind, in their system of practical 
morality, will be reduced to absolute insignificance ; and 
we shall learn to view them as no more affecting the 
harmony of our moral faculties, than the resemblance of 
the limbs and features is affected by monstrous conforma- 

* PhiloMpMctU Wwk$, Vol. IV. p. 430, 423. Edinb. 1836. 
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tions^ or by the unfortunate effects of accident and dis- 
ease in a very few individuals.* 

It is very remarkable^ however, that though all men ^ ' '^ -< 
agree that there are acts which ought to be done, and 
acts which ought not to be done; though the far greater 
part of mankind agree in their list of virtues and duties, 
of vices and crimes; and though the whole race, as it ad- 
vances in other improvements, is as evidently tending 
towards the moral system of the most civilized nations^ 
as children in their growth tend to the opinions as much 
as to the experience and strength of adults; yet there 
are no questions in the circle of inquiry to which an- 
swers more various have been given than — How men 
have thus come to agree in the rule of life ; Whence 
arises their general reverence for it; and What is meant 
by affirming that it ought to be inviolably observed ? It 
is singular, that where we are most nearly agreed re- 
specting rules, we should perhaps most differ as to the 
C(mses of our agreement, and as to the jieasarjis jwhich '^^ 
justify us for adhering to it. The discussion of these 
subjects composes what is usually called the^A^ory of 
MoraUj in a sense not in all respects coincident wiu 
wBaf Is usually considered as theory in other sciences. 
When we investigate the causes of our moral agreement, 

* ^^ On conTient le plus souvent de ces instincts de la conscience. La plus 
grande et la plus saine partie du genre hunudn leur rend t^moignage. Les 
Orientaux, et les CSrecs, et les Roniains conviennent en cela; et il fiiudroit fttre 
ausn abruti que les sauvages Am^ricains pour approuver leurs coutumes^ 
pleines d'une cruaut^ qui passe rofeme celle des betes. Cependani ee» mimeB 
aauvages amUni hien et que ^esi que lajtutice en d*autrea oecanoruf et quoique 
il n'y ait p<nnt de mauvaise pratique peut-^tre qui ne soit autoris^e quelque 
part* U y en a peu pourtant qui ne soient condwnn^es le plus souvent, et 
par la plus grande partie des hommes." (Lxibititz, (Euvrea PMloaopkiquet, 
p. 49. Amst. et Leipz. 1765, 4to.) 

There are some adnurable observations on this subject in HarUey, espe- 
cislly in the development of the 49th Proposition. *< The ruk of lift drawn 
from the praetUe and opinUms of mankind eorreeU and improves Utlf perpeiu- 
ally, till at hut it determinee entirely for virtue^ and excludes all kinds and de- 
greet of mee." {(^eenationsonBinhl.fiOT). 
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the term Theory retains its ordinary scientific sense ; 
but when we endeavour to ascertain the reasons of it^ 
we rather employ the term as importing the theory of 
the rules of an art. In the first case^ Theory denotes, 
as usua]^ the most general laws to which certain facts can 
be reduced; whereas in the second^ it points out the 
efficacy of the observance^ in practice^ of certain rules^ 
for producing the effects intended to be produced in 
the art. These reasons also may be reduced under the 
general sense by stating the question relating to them 
thus: — ^What are the causes why the observance of cer- 
tain rules enables us to execute certain purposes ? An 

/ ^ V . account of the various answers attempted to be made to 

these inquiries^ properly forms the History of Ethics. 

The attentive reader may already perceive, that these 

momentous inquiries relate to at least two perfectly dis- 

— tinct subjects: 1. The nature of the distinction between 

'''/*■ ' nght and wrong m human conduct, and, 2. The nature 

of those feelings with which right and wrong are contem- 
plated by human beings. The latter constitutes what 
has been called the Theory of Moral Sentiments; the 
former consists in an investigation into the Criterion of 
Morality in action. Other most important questions arise 
in this province. But the two problems which have 
been just stated, and the essential distinction between 
them, must be clearly apprehended by all who are de- 
sirous of understanding the controversies which have 
prevailed on ethical subjects. The discrimination has 
seldom been made by moral philosophers; the difference 
between the two problems has never been uniformly ob- 
served by any of them: and it will appear, in the sequel, 
that they have been not rarely altogether confounded by 
very eminent men, to the destruction of all just concep- 
tion and of all correct reasoning in this most important, 
and perhaps most difficult of sciences. 

It may therefore be allowable to deviate so br from 
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ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 13 

historical «rder, as to illustrate the nature and to prove « ^ 

the impo rtance of the distinction, by an example of the *'"V*' 
effects of neglecting it^ taken from the recent works of 
justly celebrated writers; in which they discuss questions ^ ^ 

much agitated in the present age^ and therefore probably 
HOW familiar to most readers of this dissertation. 

Dr Paley represents the principle of a moral sense as jj _^t^ < u 
being opposed to that of utility.^ Now, it is evident <l ^ 

that this representation is founded on a confusion of the 

two questions which have been stated above. That we 
are endued with a moral sense^ or^ in other words, a 
faculty which immediately approves what is right and 
condemns what is wrongs is only a statement of the feel« 
ings with which we contemplate actions. But to affirm 
that right actions are those which conduce to the well- 
being of mankind, is a proposition concerning the out- 
"ward effects by which right actions themselves may be 
recognised. As these affirmations relate to different 
subjects^ they cannot be opposed to each other, any 
more than the solidity of eaith is inconsistent with the 
fluidity of water; and a very little reflection will show it 
to be easily ^conceivable that they may be both true. 
Man may be so constituted as instantaneously to approve ' 
certain actions without any reference to their consequen- 
ces ; and yet reason may nevertheless discover^ that a 
tendency to produce general happiness is the essential / ; ; ; 
characteristic of such actions. Mr Bentham also con- i-^* ^'^ 
trasts the principle of utility with that of sympathy^ <tf 
which he considers the moral sense of being <me of the 
forms, t It is needless to repeat^ that propositions 
which affirm or deny any thing as different subjects, can- 
not contradict each other. As these celebrated persons 
have thus inferred or implied the non-existence of a 

* Prineipkt of Moral and PoKHeal Pknotophy. Compare book i. chap, 
fr. -with book u. chap. y\, 

t MrodwiUmtoihtPrvkaplatifMataUiyan^ 
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moral sense^ from their opinion that the morality of ac- 
'4 tions depends upon their usefulness, so other philoso- 

^ ' • phers of equal name have concluded^ that the utility of 

Ji" actions cannot be the criterion of their morality^ because 
perception of that utility appears to them to form a faint 
and inconsiderable part of our moQ^l sentiments, if in- 
deed it be at all discoverable in them,* These errors 
are the more remarkable, because the like confusion of 
perceptions with their objects, of emotions with their 
causes^ or even the omission to mark the distinctions, 
woiild^ in every other subject^ be felt to be a most seri- 
ous fault in philosophizing. If, for instance, an element 
were discovered to be common to all bodies which our 
taste perceives to be sweet, and to be found in no other 
^ bodies, it is apparent that this discovery^ perhaps im- 
•^ ' portant in other respects, would neither affect our per- 

ception of sweetness^ nor the pleasure which attends it. 
J Both would continue to be what they have been since 

the existence of mankind. Every proposition concern- 
ing that element would relate to sweet bodies^ and be- 
long to the science of Chemistry; while every proposi- 
tion respecting the perception or pleasure of sweetness 
would relate either to the body or mind of man, and ac- 
cordingly belong either to the science of Physiology, or 
to that of Mental Philosophy. During the many ages 
- which passed before the analysis of the sun's beams had 

proved them to be compounded of different colours, 
white objects were seen^ and their whiteness was some- 
times felt to be beautiful) in the very same manner as since 
that discovery. The qualities of light are the object 
of Optics; the nature of beauty can be ascertained only 
■* by each man's observation of his own mind; the changes 
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* Smith's Theory of Moral SmUmenU, Part iv. Even Hume, in the 
■ third book of his Treati$e of Human Nature^ the most precise, perhaps, of 
/ his philosophical writings, uses the following as the title of one of the sec- 
tions: " MoEAL DisTivcTiovs dtrvxdfnm a Moral Sente." 
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in the living frame which succeed the refraction of light 
in the eye^ and precede mental operation^ will^ if they 
are ever to be known by man^ constitute a part of 
Physiology. But no proposition relating to one of these 
orders of phenomena can contradict or support a pro- 
position concerning «BOther order. ,' •(') 

The analogy of this latter case will justify another . 
preliminary observation. In the case of the pleasure (UiA a- . 
derived from beauty^the question whether that pleasure . ^i ^'^ /< /?'• 
be original or derived^ is of secondary importance. It ^ 
has been often observed that the same properties which 
are admired as beautiful in the horse^ contribute also to 
his safety and speed ; and they who infer that the admi- 
ration of beauty was ori^nally founded on the conve- 
nience of fleetness and firmness, if they at the same time ^ 
hold that the usefulness iis gradually effaced^ and that 
the admiration of a certain shape at length rises instan- 
taneously without reference to any purpose^ may^ with 
perfect coninstency^ regard a sense of beauty as an inde- 
pendent and universal principle of human nature. The 
laws of such a feeling of beauty are discoverable only by 
self observation. Those of the qualities which call it 
forth are ascertained by examination of the outward things 
which are called beautiful. But it is of the utmost im- 
portance to bear in mind, that he who contemplates the 
beautiful proportions of a horse, as the signs and proofs 
of security or quickness, and has in view these conve- 
nient qualities, is properly said to prefer the horse for 
his usefulness, not for his beauty ; though he may chose 
him from the same outward appearance which please» 
the admirer of the beautiful animal. He alone who de- 
rives immediate pleasure from the appearance itself, * 
without reflection on any advantages which it may promise, 
is truly said to feel the beauty. The distinction, however, 
manifesdy depends, not on the origin of the emotion, but 
on itsobject wd nature when completely formed. Many 
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of our most important perceptions through the eye are 
uniyersally acknowledged to be acquired. But they are 
as general as the original perceptions of that organ ; 
they arise as indepoBdently of our will, and human na- 
ture would be quite as imperfect without them. An 
adult who did not immediately see the different distances 
of objects from his eye, wodd be thought by every one to 
be as great a deviation from the ordinary state of man as 
if he were incapable of distinguishing the brightest sun- 
shine from the darkest midnight. Acquired perceptions 
and sentiments may therefore be termed natural, as much 
as those which are more commonly so called, if they be 
as rarely found waning. Ethical theories can never be 
satisfactorily discussed by those who do not constantiy 
bear in mind, that the question concerning the existence 
of a moral faculty in man which immediately approves 
or disapproves without reference to any further object, 
is perfecdy distinct, on the one hand, from that which 
inquires into the qualities thus approved or disapproved ; 
and on the other, from an inquiry whether that faculty 
be derived from other parts of our mental frame, or be 
itself one of the ultimate constituent principles of human 
nature. 



SECTION 11. 



Retrospect of Jlndent Etkies. 

Inquiries concerning the nature of mind, the first 
principles of knowledge, the origin and government of 
the worid, appear to have been among the earliest objects 
which employed the understanding of civilized men. 
Fragments of such speculation are handed down from 

V . 
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the legendary age of Greek philosophy. In the remain- ^ 

ing monuments of that more ancient form of civilization 
which sprung up in Asia^ we see clearly that the Bra- < 
minical philosophers^ in times perhapa before the dawn of ^ 
western history, had run round that dark and little circle 
of systems which an unquenchable thirst of knowledge 
has since urged both the speculators of ancient Oreece 
and those of Christendom to retrace. The wall of ada- * 
mam which bounds human inquiry has scarcely ever 
been discovered by any adventurw^ until he was roused 
by the shock which drove him back. It is otherwise J}i/i 
with the theory of morals. No controversy seems to 
have arisen regarding it in Oreece^ till the rise and con- 
flict of the Sto ical an d jgpicurean schools ; and the ethi* I 
cal disputes of the modem world ori^nated with the 
writings of Hobbes about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps the longer abstinence from debate . 
on this subject may have sprung from reverence for mo' 
rality. Perhaps also^ where the world were unanimous 
in their practical oj^inions^ little need was felt of exact 
theory. The teachers of morals were content with par- 
tial or secondary principles^ with the combination 6t 
principles not always reconcilable, even with vague but 
specious phrases which in any degree explained or seem- 
ed to explain the rules of the art of life — which seemed 
at once too evident to need investigation^ and too venera- 
ble to be approached by controversy. 

Perhaps the subtile genius of Greece was in part 
vnthheld from indulging itself in ethical controversy by 
the influence of Socrates, who was much more a teacher 
of virtue than even a searcher after truth — 

Whom, weU inspiredy the oracle pronounced 
Witestof men«^v 

It was doubtless because he chose that better part that 
he was thus spoken of by the man whcAe commendation 
C > • "^ 
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is glory, and who, from the loftiest eminence of moral ge- 
nius ever reached by a mortal^ was perhaps alone wor- 
thy to place a new crown on the brow of the martyr of 
, . virtue. 

Aristippus indeed, a wit and a worldlings borrowed 
nothing from the conversations of Socrates but a few max- 
ims for husbanding the enjoyments of sense. Antistheses 
also, a hearer but not a follow^r^ founded a school of pa- 
rade and exaggeration^ which caused his master to dis- 
own him by the ingenious rebuke^ ^^I see your vanity 
through your threadbare eloak.''^ The modest doubts 
of the most sober of moralists, and his indisposition to fruit- 
less abstractions, were in process of time employed as the 
foundation of systematic scepticism ; the most presump- 
tuous^ inapplicable^ and inconsistent of all the results 
of human meditation. But though his lessons were thus 
distorted by the perverse ingenuity of some who heard 
^ him, the authority of his practical sense may be traced 

^ ^'* ' ^ '; in the moral writings of those most celebrated philosophers 

who were directly or indirectly his disciples. Plato^ the 
most &mous of his scholars, the most eloquent of Gre* 
cian writers^ and the earliest moral philosopher whose 
writings have come down to us, employed his genius 
u , . . in tlie composition of dialogues^ in which his master per- 

formed the principal part. These beautiful conversa- 
' tions would have lost their charm of verisimilitude^ of 

dramatic vivacity, of picturesque representation of char- 
acter^ if they had been subjected to the constraint of 
method. They necessarily presuppose much oral in- 
struction. They frequently quote^ and doubtless of- 
tener allude to the opinions of predecessors and con- 
temporaries whose works have perished, and of whose 
doctrines only some fragments are preserved. 

In these circumstances^ it must be difficult for the most 

* DiQs. LAJUiT. vi« £lUn. ix. 35. 
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learned and philosophical of his commentators to give a ^ , 
just representation of his doctrines^ if he really framed 
or adopted a system. The moral part of his works is 
more accessible.^ The vein of thought which runs 
through them is always visible. The object is to inspire 
the love of truths of wisdom^ of beauty, especially of 
goodness^ the highest beauty, and of that supreme and 
eternal mind, which contains all truth and wisdom, all 
beauty and goodness. By the love or delightful con- 
templation and pursuit of these transcendant aims for 
their own sake only^ he represented the mind of man as 
raised from low and perishable objects, and prepared 
for those high destinies which are appointed for all those 
who are capable of them. 

The application to moral qualities of terms which de- 
note outward beauty, though by him perhaps carried to 
excess; is an illustrative metaphor, as well warranted by 
the poverty of language as any other employed to signi- 
fy tiie acts or attributes of mind.f The beautiful in his 
language denoted all that of which the mere contemplation 
is in itself delightful, without any admixture of organic 
pleasure; and without being regarded as the means of 
attaining any farther end. The feeling which belongs 
to it he called love; a word which; as comprehending 
complacency, benevolence^ and affection; and reaching 

* HivsDSy Mtia Phihaoph, Plat. 1827" ; a hitherto incomplete work of 
great perspicuity and elegance, in which we must excuse the partiality 
which belongs to a labour of love. 

f The most probable etymology of saxoc seems to be from »«• to bum. 
What bums commonly shines. Sdion^ in German, which means beautiful, 
18 derived from scheinen, to shine. The word ««exoc was used for right, so 
early as the Homeric Poems. 77. xvu- 19. In the philosoplucal age it be- 
came a technical term, with Uttle other remains of the metaphorical sense 
than what the genius and art of a fine Writer might sometimes rekindle. 
HMUtutOf the term by which Cicero translates the »«xer, being derived 
from outward honours^ is a less happy metaphor. In our language, the 
terms being from foreign roots, contribute nothing to illustrate the progress 
of thought 
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from the neighbourhood of the senses to the most sub- 
lime of human thoughts^ is foreign from the colder and 
more exact language of our philosophy ; but which per- 
haps then happily served to lure both the lovers of poetry 
and the votaries of superstition to the school of truth and 
goodness in the groves of the academy. He enforced these 
lessons by an inexhaustable variety of just and beautiful il- 
lustrations, — sometimes striking from their familiarity^ 
fMietimes subduing by their grandeur \ and his works 
are the storehouse from which moralists have from age 
to age borrowed the means of rendering moral instruc- 
tion easier and more delightful. Yirtue he represented 
as the harmony of the whole soul ; — as a peace between 
all its principles and desires, assigning to each as much 
space as they can occupy, without encroaching on each 
other ; — ^as a state of perfect health, in which every func- 
tion was performed with ease, pleasure^ and vigour ; — as a 
well-ordered commonwealth, where the obedient pas- 
sions executed with energy the laws and commandt of 
reason. The vicious mind presented the odious charac- 
ter, sometimes' of discord, of war ; sometimes of disease \ 
always of passions warring with each other in eternal 
anarchy. Consistent with himself, and at peace with his 
fellows, the good man felt in the quiet of his conscience a 
foretaste of the approbation of God. ^^ Oh what ardent 
love would virtue inspire if she could be seen.'* ^^If 
the heart of a tyrant could be laid bare, we should see 
how it was cut and torn by its own evil passions and 
by an avenpng conscience.^'* 

Perhaps in every one of these illustrations, an eye 
trained in the history of Ethics may discover the germ 

* Let it not be forgotten, that for this texrible description, Socrates, to 
whom it is ascribed by Plato {Dt Itq>. ix.) is called ** PrattanUBrimuaat^gnen" 
Hmt** by a writer of the most masculine understanding, the least subject to 
be transported by enthuaasm. (Tac. Jinn. ti. 6. ) *< Qim vubura /'* 9t^y 
Cicero, in alluding to the same passage. (De Offidia, iii> 21') 
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of the whole or of a part of some subsequent theory. 

But to examine it thus would not be to look at it with the 

eye of Plato. His aim was as practical as that of Socrates. ■^'' '' 

He employed every topic, without regard to its place in 

a system^ or even always to its force as argument^ which 

could attract the small portion of the community then , 

accessible to cultivation ; who, it should not be forgotten^ Irin^ii i* t^.i 

had no moral instructor ^ut the philosopher, unaided^ "% 

if not thwarted^ by the reigning superstition ; for f«l^ 

gion had not then, besides her own discoveries, brought 

down the most awful and the most beautiful forms of A 

moral truth to the humblest station in human society.* ;-_ 

Ethics retained her sgber spirit in the hands of his f) .' 
^eat scholar and rival Aristotle^ who, though he cer- 
tainly surpassed all men in acute distinction, in subtile 
argument^ in severe method; in the power of analyzing 
what is most compounded, and of reducing to simple 
principles the most various and unlike appearances, yet 
aji^l^rs to be still more raised above his fellows by the 
prodigious faculty of laying aside these extraordinary /' ' ' 
endowments whenever his present purpose required it ; 
as in his History of Animals^ in his Treatises on Philoso- 
phical Criticism^ and in his Practical Writings, political 
as well as moral. Contrasted as his genius was to that 
of Plato, not only by its logical and metaphysical attri- 
butes; but by the regard to experience and ol^rvation of 

* There can hardly be a finer example of Plato's practical morab Ibaa . 
his observations on the treatment of slaves. Genuine humanity and real 
probity, says he, are brought to the test, by the behaviour of a man to slavei^ 
whom he may wrong with impunity. ^uUuK^f yit^ o ^o^u juu /u« TrXMjrtmt , 
a§/^f T«v /aiiiv, fAtvmf i% ovt«k to itiut^f *f tovto/c *rmf AfB^mir»f §f itc auvf 
f0lio9 dJtMMf, (Plato Be Legihu9^ lib. vL edit Bipont. VOX. 303.) 

That Plato was considered as the foyntain of ancient morals, would be \ 
suficienUy evident ftom Cicero alone. ** Ex hoc igitur Platonis, quasi I 
quodam sancto augustoque fonte, nostra omnia manabit oratio.*' {Ttue. 
Qmi* V. 13.) Peihaps the sober Quintilian meant to mingle some cen* 
sure with the highest praise : '*P]ato^ qui eloquendi fiicultate divina qua* 
dam etHomerica, muUum supra proMm orationem surgit" iJbut. Orat, x. 1.) 
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nature^which, in him perhaps alone, accompanied them ; 
/ /• •' ^ — though they may be considered as the original repre- 

f , sentatives of the two antagonist tendencies of philosophy 

I , — that which would ennoble man, and that which seeks 

. rather to explain nature ; yet opposite as they are in 
'-''*'' " ' other respects^ the master and the scholar combine to 

guard the Rule of Life against the licentious eruptions of 
'»9^ th6 Sophists. 
'( * ! • In l^thics alone their systems differed more in words 

than in things.* That happiness consisted in virtuous 
pleasure, chiefly dependent on the state of mind, but 
/ not unaffected by outward agents, was the doctrine of 

» both. Both would with Socrates have called happi- 

ness ^^unrepented pleasure.'' Neither distinguished 
the two elements which they represented as constituting 
the supreme good from each other ; partly^ perhaps^ from 
a fear of appearing to separate them. Plato more habitu- 
-j( ally considered happiness as the natural fruit of virtue; 

Aristotle oftener viewed virtue as the means of attaining 
. , happiness. The celebrated doctrine of the peripatetics, 

which placed all virtues in a medium between opposite 
vices, was probably suggested by the Platonic represen- 
tation of its necessity to keep up harmony between the 
different parts of our nature. The perfection of a com- 
pound machine is attained where all its parts have the 
fullest scope for action. Where one is so far exerted as to 
repress others, there is a vice of excess. When any one 
has less activity than it might exert without disturbing 
others, there is a vice of defect. The point which all 
( reach without collision against each other, is the medioc- 
rity in which the Peripatetics placed virtue. 
• 

* ** Una et consentiens duobus vocabulis philosophiK fbrma inttitutft est, 
Academicorum et Peripateticorum; qui rebus congruentes, nominibus difTe- 
rcbant." (Cic. Jicad. Quari* i. 4.) Bovxtrtii (Agirro-rtxiiO J'lr^rtt Uftii ret 
KATA ^Koo'c^mf xe^er * rof/uft ir^Anrtnotf voy it Btm^urntof. luu rev T^tmrtxou, 
Tov Tt nBttiof Kflu ^oxiTfEOV* rov it Btm^nrinw, 7*ev rt ^AO'/nty »«i xoyixor. 
(Dioe. Laibt. v. 28.) 
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It was not till near a century after the death of Plato ; , 
that ethics became the scene of philosophical contest 
between the adverse schools of Epicurus and Zeno ; ^ 
whose errors afford an instructive example^ that in the 
formation of theory^ partial truth is equivalent to abso- 
lute fieilsehood. As the astronomer who left either the ^ * - ''* 
centripetal or the centrifugal force of the planets out of his 
view, would err as completely as he who excluded both^ v^' 
so the Epicureans and Stoics, who each confined them* '^^^ ^ ' 
selves to real but not exclusive principles in morals, de- 
parted as widely from the truth as if they had adopted 
no part of it Every partial theory is indeed directly 
false« inasmuch as it ascribes to one or few causes what 
is produced by more. As the extreme opinions of one 
if not both of these schools have been often revived with 
variations and refinements in modern times, and are still 
not without influence on ethical systems, it may be al- 
lowable to make some observations on this earliest of mo- 
ral controversies. 

** All other virtues,*' said Epicurus, " grow from ^ 
prudence, which teaches that we cannot live pleasurably /- 
without living justly and virtuously, nor live justly and 
virtuously without living pleasurably.''* The illus-- . 
tration of this sentence formed the whole moral discipline 
of Epicurus. To him we owe the general concurrence 
of reflecting men in succeeding times, in the important I 
truth, that men cannot be happy without a virtuous frame 
of mind and course of life ; a truth of inestimable value, 
not peculiar to the Epicureans, but placed by their ex- 
aggerations in a stronger light ; — ^a truth, it must be added, < 
of less importance as a motive to right conduct than to 
the completeness of Moral Theory, which, however, it 
is very fer from solely constituting. With that truth the 

4 

* £nc. Ej^tL ad Msnme, apud Dioa. laisx. lib. z. edit Leibom. I. 658» 
659. 
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Epicureans blended another position, which indeed is 
contained in the first word of the above statement; 
'namely, that because virtue promotes happiness, every 
act of virtue must be done in order to promote the hap- 
piness of the agent. They and their modem followers 

( i,i '. r ' tacitly assume^ that the latter position is the consequence 

of the former ; as if it were an inference from the neces- 
aty of food to life^ that the Sear of death should be sub- 
stituted for the appetite of hunger as a motive for eating. 

^ . ^^ Friendship'^ says Epicurus, "is to be pursued by 

the wise man only for its usefulness, but he will begin as 
he sows the field in order to reap.''^ It is obvious that 
if these words be confined to outward benefits^ they may 
be sometimes true^ but never can be pertinent ; for out- 

r ward acts sometimes show kindness^ but never compose 

it. If they be applied to kind feeling they would in- 
deed be pertinent, but they would be evidently and to- 
tally &lse ; for it is most certain that no man acquires 
an affection merely from his belief that it would be agree- 
able or advantageous to feel it. Kindness cannot indeed 
be pursued on account of the pleasure which belongs to 
it ; for man can no more know the pleasure till he has 
felt the affection^ than he can form an idea of colour 
without the sense of sight. The moral character of 

, ■ ' - Epicurus was excellent ; no man more enjoyed the plea- 

sure or better performed the duties of friendship. The 
letter of his system was no more indulgent to vice than 
that of any other moralistf Although^ thereforCf he 

t - ^ • ' ' has the merit of having more strongly inculcated the con- 

* T«v ^XMr /ifli r«c XV^^^* (Dio«. Laxkt. ibid.) ** Hie est locas^" Gas- 
, aendi confesses, ** ob quern Epicurus non parum yexfttur» quanda nemo 

' non reprehendit, parari amicitiam non suit sed utilitatis gratia." 

t It is due to him to observe, that he treated humanity towards slaves aa 
one of the characteristics of a wise man. Ovri Mxa^ttf uxvtAt, •xtno'Uf ftt» 
' Toi, »<u o'vyytm/umt nti •(ut r»f v^iv^atmf. (Diott. Laxbt. ibid. 653.) It is 
not imwoithy of remark, that neither Plato nor Epicurus thought it neces- 
saiy to abstain from these topics in a city full of slaves, many of whom were 
men not destitute of knowledge. 
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nexion of virtue with happiacss^ perhaps by the faulty 

excess of treating it as an exclusive principle ; yet his 

doctrine was justly charged with indisposing the mind '• 

to those exalted and generous sentiments, without wliich 

no pure, elevated^ bold^ generous, or tender virtues 

can exist,* ^ , <* 

As Epicurus represented the tendency of virtue, /C 

which is a most important truth in ethical theory^ as the ? 

• sole inducement to virtuous practice; so Zeno, in his y^_ 
disposition towards the opposite extreme, was inclined y 
to consider the moral sentiments which arc the motives /''*'' * 
of right conduct, as being the sole principles of moral 
science. The confusion was equally great in a philoso* 
phical view; but that of Epicurus was more fatal to in- 
terests of higher importance than those of philosophy. 
Had the Stoics been content with affirming that virtub '* ' 
is the source of all that part of our happiness which de- 
pends on ourselves^ they would have taken a position 
from which it would have been impossible to drive them; ( f . ^ /^ , ' 
they would have laid down a principle of as great com- , 
prehension in practice as their wider pretensions; a sim- 
ple and incontrovertible truth, beyond which every thing . 
is an object of mere curiosity to man. Our information, /. . ^ .; 
however^ about the opinions of the more celebrated 
Stoics is very scanty. None of their own writings are ^ . ^ ■ 
preserved. We know little of them but from Cicero, 
the translator of Grecian philosophy^ and from the Greek 
compilers of a later age; authorities which would be im- 
perfect in the history of factS; but which are of far less 
value in the history of opinions, where a right concep- * 
tion often depends upon the minutest distinctions be- 
tween words. We know that Zeno was more simple, /, ,, 
and that Chrysippus^ who was accounted the prop of the 
Stoic Porch; abounded more in subtile distinction and 'j 

m m 

1 

*<*Ni1 ^nerosum, nil magnificumsapit." Cicixo. 

D 
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systematic spirit.^ His power was attested as much by 
the antagonists whom he called forth^ as by the schokm 
// whom he formed. ^^ Had there been no Chrysippus^ there 
i"^ would have been no Carneadesi" was the saying of the 
latter philosopher himself; as it might have been said 
in the eighteenth century, *^Had there been no Hume^ 
there would have been no Kant and no Reid.^' Clean- 
thes^ when one of his followers would pay court to him 
by laying vices to the charge of his most formidable op- 
' ' ponent^ Arcesilaus the academic^ answered with a justice 

and candour unhappily too rare, ^< Silence,— do not 
malign him; — though he attacks virtue by his arguments, 
he confirms its authority by his life." Arcesilaus, whe- 
ther modestly or churlishly, replied, ** I do not choose 
to be flattered," Cleanthes, with a superiority of re- 
partee, as well as charity, replied, ^< Is it flattery to ^y 
that you speak one thing and do another?" It would 
be vain to expect that the fragments of the professors 
> who lectured in the stoic school for five hundred years, 

' ^ ' ' ' ' ' should be capable of being moulded into one consistent 
^^ ^. \ system; and we see that in Epictetus at least, the exag- 

geration of the sect was lowered to the level of reason, by 
confining the sufficiency of virtue to those cases only 
where happiness is attainable by our voluntary acts. It 
ought to be added, in extenuation of a noble error, that 
the power of habit and character to struggle against out- 
ward evils has been proved by experience to be in some 
instances so prodigious, that no man can presume to fix 
the utmost limit of its possible increase. 

The attempt, however, of the Stoics to stretch the 
bounds of their system beyond the limits of nature, pro- 
duced the inevitable inconvenience of dooming them to 

* « Chiysippus, qui fiilcire puUtur porticam Stoiconim." Cicbeo. 
Elsewhere, "Acutissimus, sed in scribendo ezilis et jejunus, scnpsit rhetori- 
cMDseu potius obmutescendi artem;" nearly as we should speak of aichool- 
man. 
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fluctuate between a wild fanaticism on the one liand, and, 
on the other^ concessions which left their differences 
from other philosophers purely verbal. Many of their 
doctrines appear to be modifications of their original . 
opinions^ introduced as opposition became more formida- ^fn V' 
ble. In this manner they were driven to the necessity 
of admitting that the objects of our desires and appetites / 
are worthy of preference, though they are denied to be 
constituents of happiness. It was thus that they were 
obliged to invent a double morality; one for mankind at 2. 
large, from whom was expected no more tlian the »«i6j»»ory 
— which seems principally to have denoted acts of duty 
done from inferior or mixed motives ; and the other, 
which they appear to have hoped from their ideal wise 
man, is »«<ro(6»/u«, or perfect observance of rectitude, — 
which consisted only in moral acts done for mere rever- 
ence for morality, unaided by any feelings; all which • 
(without the exception of pity) they classed among the z-^' ' 
enemies of reason and the disturbers of the human soul. 
Thus did they shrink from their proudest paradoxes into 
verbal evasions. It is remarkable that men so acute did 
not perceive and acknowledge, that if pain were not an 
e^, cruelty would not be a vice; and that if patience 
were of power to render torture indifferent, virtue must 
expire in the moment of victory. There can be no 
more triumph when there is no enemy left to conquer.* . ' , , 

The influence of men's opinions on the conduct of their 
lives is checked and modified by so many causes — it so 
much depends on the strength of conviction, on its ha- 
bitual combination with feelings, on the concurrence or 
resistance of interest, passion, example, and sympathy 
—that a wise man is not the most forward in attempting 
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Patience, soTereign o*er transmuted ill/' Rut as soon as the ill was 
really « transmuted'* into good« it is evident that there was no longer any 
scope left for the exercise of patience. 
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^H'^ * to determine the power of its single operation over, hu- 

v- " H^n actions. In the case of an individual it becomes 
^l||ogether uncertain. But when the experiment b made 
on a large scale, when it is long continued and varied in 
its circumstances, and especially when great bodies of 
men are for ages the subject of it, we cannot reasonably 
reject the consideration of the inferences to which it ap- 

ai*. pears to lead. The Roman Patriciate^ trained in the 

conquest and government of the civilized world^ in spite 
of the tyrannical vices which sprung from that trainings 
were raised by the greatness of their objects to an ele- 
vation of genius and character unmatched by any other 
aristocracy; at the moment when^ after preserving their 
power by a long course of wise compromise with the 
people^ they were betrayed by the army and the popu- 
lace into the hands of a single tyrant of their own order 
— the most accomplished of usurpers^ and^ if humanity 
and justice could for a moment be silenced^ one of themost 
illustrious of men. There is no scene in history so 
memorable as that in which Ca&sar mastered a nobility 
of which Lucullus and Hortensius^ SulpiciusandCatuIus, 
Pompey and Cicero, Brutus and Cato^ were members. 
This renowned body had from the time of Scipio sought 
Ae Greek philosophy as an amusement or an ornament. 
Some few, " in thought more elevate,'^ caught the love 
of truths and were ambitious of discovering a solid 
foundation for the Rule of Life. The influence of the 
Grecian systems was tried by their effect on a body of 
men of the utmost originality, energy, and variety of 
character, during the five centuries between Carneades 
and Constantine^ in their successive positions of rulers 
of the world, and of slaves under the best and under the 
worst of uncontrolled masters. If we had found this in- 
fluence perfectly uniform, weshouldhave justly suspect- 
ed our own love of system of having in part bestowed 
that appearance on it. Had there been no trace of such 
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an influence discoverable in so great an experiment^ we 
must have acquiesced in the paradox^ that opinion doei 
not at all affect conduct. The result is the more sa^f^- 2i^ «l< 
factory, because it appears to illustrate general tendesoy 
^ without excluding very remarkable exceptions. Though 
Cassius was an Epicurean, thm true representative of that ^ 
school was the accomplbhed, prudent, friendly, good- ' ^* 
natured timdserver Atticus, the pliant slave of every . "' ,■' ' 
tyrant, who could kiss the hand of Antony, imbrued as it 
was in the blood of Cicero. The pure school of Plato 
sent forth Marcos Brutus, the signal humanity of whose '.: t ^'/Z ^ 
life was both necessary and suflEicient "to prove that his 
daring breach of venerable rules flowed only from that 
dire necessity which left no other means of upholding 
the most sacred principles. The Roman orator, though 
in speculative questions he embraced that mitigated 
doubt which allowed most ease and freedom to his genius, 
yet in those moral writings where his heart was most 
deeply interested, followed the severest sect of philoso- 
phy, and became almost a Stoic. If any conclusion may 
be hazarded from this trial of systems, the greatest which 
history has recorded, we must not refuse our decided 
though not undistinguishing preference to that noble 
school which preserved great souls untainted at the court 
of dissolute and ferocious tyrants; which exalted the slave 
of one of Nero's courtiers to be a moral teacher of after- 
times; which for the first, and hitherto for the only time, 
breathed philosophy and justice into those rules of law 
which govern the ordinary concerns of every man; and 
which, above all, has contributed, by the examples of 
Marcus Porcius Cato and of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
to raise tKe dignity of our species, to keep alive a more 
ardent love of virtue, and a more awful sense of duty, 
throughout all generations.^ 






* Of all testimonies to the character of the Stoics, perhaps the most de- 
cisive Is the speech of the rile sycophant Capito, in the mock impeachment 
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The result of this short review of the practical philo- 
sophy of Greece seems to be, that though iUjfifusjriQh in 
rules for the conduct of life^ and in exhibitions of the 
beauty of virtue, and though it contains glimpses of just 
theory and fragments of perhaps every, moral truth, yet 
it did not leave behind any precise and coherent system; 
unless we except that of Epicurus, who purchased con- 
sbtency, method, and perspicuity too dearly by the sacri- 
fice of truths and by narrowing and lowering his views of 
human nature, so as to enfeeble, if not extinguish, all the 
vigorous motives to arduous virtue. It is remarkable, 
^ , . . . that while of the eight professors who taught in the 

P^ porch, from Zeno to Posidonius, every one either soft- 

ened or exaggerated the doctrines of his predecessor; 
and while the beautiful and reverend philosophy of Plato 
had, in his own academy, degenerated into a scepticism 
which did not ispare morality itself, the system of Epi- 
curus remained without change; and his disciples con- 
tinued for ages to show personal honours to his memory, 
in a manner which may seem unaccountable among those 
who were taught to measure propriety by a calculation 
^ ; of palpable and outward usefulness. This steady adhe- 
rence~is in part doubtless attributable to the portion of 
^^ truth which the doctrine contains; in some degree per- 
haps to the amiable and unboastful character of Epicu- 
rus ; not a little, it may be, to the dishonour of deserting 
^ an unpopular cause; but probably most of all to that 

inental indolence which disposes the mind to rest in a. 
simple system, comprehended at a glance, and easily fell- 
ing in, both with ordinary maxims of discretion, and with 

of Thrasea PKtusy before a seiutlfc of slaves: ** Ut quondam C. Caesarem et 
M. Catonein, ita nunc te, Nero, et Thraseam, avida discoidiarum civitas lo- 
quitur... lata secta Tuberones et Favonios, veteri quoque rei-publica ingrata 
nomina, genuit" (Tacit. Ann. xvi. 22.) 
Sec Notes and Illustrations, note A. 
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the vulgar commonplaces of satire on human nature.^ 
When all instruction was conveyed by lectures, and 
when one master taught the whole circle of the sciences 
in one school, it was natural that the attachment of pu- 
pils to a professor should be more devoted than when, 
as in our times^ he can teaoh only a small portion of a 
knowledge spreading towards infinity^ and even in his 
own little province finds a rival in every good writer 
who has treated the same subject The superior at- 
tachment of the Epicureans to their master is not with- 
out some parallel among the followers of similar princi- 
ples in our own age, who have also revived some part of 
that indifference to eloquence and poetry which may be 
imputed to the habit of contemplating all things in rela- 
tion to happiness, and to (what seems its uniform effect) 
the egregious miscalculation which leaves a multitude of 
mental pleasures out of the account. It may be said^ 
indeed, that the Epicurean doctrine has continued with 
little change to the present day; at least it is certain that 
no other ancient doctrine has proved so capable of being 
restored in the same form among the moderns; and it 
may be added, that Hobbes^jind_J[[;M3endi, as well as 
some of our own contemporaries, are as confident in their 
opinions, and as intolerant of scepticism, as the old Epi- 
cureans. The resemblance of modern to ancient opin- 
ions, concerning some of those questions upon which 
ethical controversy must always hinge, may be a suffi- 
^cient excuse for a retrospect of the Greek morals; which 
it is hoped ¥all simplify and shorten subsequent obser- 

* The progress of commonplace satire on sexes or professions, and (he 
might have added) on nations, has been eaquisitely touched by Gray in his 
Remarks on Lydgate; a fragment containing passages as finely thought and 
written as any in English prose. (Geat's Worki^ Matthias's edition, vol. L 
p. 55. ) General satire oo mankind is still more absurd; for no invective caa 
be so unreasonable !is that which is founded on falling short of an ideal 
standard. 
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vation on those more recent disputes which form the 
proper subject of this discourse. 
t /\ • ^- • The genius of Greece fell with liberty. The Grecian 

philosophy received its mortal wound in the contests 
between scepticism and dogmatism which occupied the 
4 schools in the age of Cicero. The Sceptics could only 

^ perplex, and confute^ and destroy. Their occupation was 
'^ gone as soon as they succeeded. They had nothing to sub- 
stitute for what they overthrew; and they rendered their 
own art of no further use. They were no more than 
venomous animals^ who stung their victims to deaths but 
also breathed their last into the wound. A third age of 
Grecian literature indeed arose at Alexandria, under the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt; laudably distinguished by 
exposition^ criticism and imitation^ sometimes abused for 
the purposes of literary forgery, still more honoured by 
some learned and highly-cultivated poets, as well as by 
diligent cultivators of history and science; among whom 
some began about the first preaching of Christianity to 
turn their minds once more to that high philosophy 
which seeks for the fundamental principles of human 
' knowledge. Philo, a learned and philosophical Hebrew^ 
one of the flourishing colony of his nation established in 
that city, endeavoured to reconcile the Platonic Philoso- 
phy with the Mosaic Law and the Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament. About the end of the second century, 
when the Christians, Hebrews, Pagans, and various other 
sects of semi or Pseudo-Christian Gnostics appear to have 
studied in the same schools, the almost inevitable ten- 
dency of doctrines, however discordant, in such circum- 
stances to amalgamate, produced its full effect under Am- 
monius Saccas; a celebrated professor, who, by selection 
from the Greek systems, the Hebrew books, the oriental 
religions, and by some of that concession to the rising 
spirit of Christianity, of which the Gnostics had set the 
example, composed a very mixed system, commonly de- 
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signaled as the Eclectic Philosophy. The controversiea 
between his contemporaries and follewers^ especially . V ; . ". 
those of Clement and Origen^ the victorious champions of ^ 
Christianity, with Plotinus and Porphyry, who endea- ! 
voured to preserve Paganism by clothing it in a disguise <, 
of philosophical Theism^ are^ from the effects towards 
which they contributed^ the most memorable in the his- 
tory of human opinion.* But their connexion with • 
modem ethics is too faint to warrant any observation in 
this place^ on the imperfect and partial memorials of them c ' / ^ii 
which have reached us. The death of Boethius in the 
west^ and the closing of the Athenian schools by Justi- 
nian^ may be considered as the Tast events in the history 
of ancient philosophy.f 



SECTION m. 



Retrospect of Scholastic Ethics. 

An interval of a thousand years elapsed between the 
close of ancient and the rise of modem philosophy; the 

* The change attempted by JvJxuk, Fcrphyry, and their fiiendsyby wluch 
Theum would hare become the popular religion, may be estimated by the 
memorable paisage of Tacitus on the Theism of the Jews. In the midst of 
aU the obloquy and opprobrium with which he loads that people , his tone 
suddenly rises when he comes to contemplate them as the only nation who 
paid religious honours to the suj^me and eternal mind alone, and his style 
swells at the sight of so sublimlSH wonderful a scene. ** Summum iilud 
atque Ktemum, neque mutabile neque interiturum." 

f The punishment of death was inflicted on Pagans by a law of Constan- 
tius. ** Volumus cunctos sacrificib abstinere. Si aliquid hujusmodi perpe- 
trarerint, gladio ultore stemantur." (Cod. I. tit. xi. de Faganih A.D. 343 
or 346.) From the authorities cited by Gibbon, (note, chap, xi.) as weU 
aa from some research, it should seem that the edict for the suppression of 
the Athenian schoob was not admitted into the vast collection of laws en- 
acted or systematized by Justinian. 
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y. .A :• ' ^ most unexplored, yet not the least instructive portion of 

the history of European opinion. In that period the 
sources of the institutions, the manners, the charac- 

. V,' M / / ^^ teristic distinctions of modern nations, have been traced 
fi^-^f. by a series of philosophical inquirers from Montesquieu 

to Hallam; and there ako^ it may be added^ more than 
among the ancients, are the wellsprings of our specula- 
tive doctrines and controversies. Far from being inac- 
r^ t , tive, the human mind^ during that period of exaggerated 

darkness^ produced discoveries in science^ inventions in 
art^ and contrivances in government^ some of which, 
perhaps^ were rather favoured than hindered by the 
disorders of society^ and by the twilight in which 
men and things were seen. Had Boethius^ the last of the 
ancients, foreseen^ that within two centuries of his deathy 
in the province of Britain^ then a prey to all the horrors 
of barbaric invasion^ a chief of one of the fiercest tribes 
of barbarians should translate into the jargon of his free- 
booters the work on The Consolations of Philosophy y 
of which the composition had soothed the cruel imprison- 
ment of the philosophical Roman himself^ he must^ even 
amidst his sufferings^ have derived some gratification 
from such an assurance of the recovery of mankind from 
ferocity and ignorance. But had he been allowed to 
revisit the earth in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
with what wonder and deli|^t might he have contem- 
plated the new and fairer oiwr which was beginning to 
disclose its beauty^ and to proi^ise more than it revealed. 
He would have seen persona l sla very nearly extinguish- 
ed, and women, first rele;MH*om oriental imprison- 
ment by the Greeks, and rais^to a higher dignity among 
the Romans^^ at length fast approaching to due equality; 

* The steps of this important progress, as far as relates to Athens and 

Rome, are well remarked by one of the finest of the Roman writers. " Quern 

\ entm Romanonun pudet uxorem ducere in conyivium? aut cujus materfit- 

miltas non primum locum tenet sdium, atque in celebritate versatur^ quod 
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two revolutions the most signal and beneficial since the 
dawn of civilization. He would have seen the disco- "^ 

very of gunpowder^ which fop ever guarded civilized 
society against barbarians, while it transferred military 
strength from the few to the many; of paper and print- ^ 

ing^ which rendered a second destruction of the reposi- 
tories of knowledge impossible^ as well as opened a way 
by which it was to be finally accessible to all mankind; f, 

of the compass* by means of which navigation had as- 
certained the form of the planet, and laid open a new 
continent more extensive than his world. If he had / 

turned to civil institutions, he might have learned that 
some nations had preserved an ancient, simple^ and 
seemingly rude mode of legal proceedings which threw 
into the hands of the majority of men a far larger share 
of judicial power than was enjoyed by them in any an- 
cient democracy. He would have seen everywhere the 
remains of that principle of representation^ the glory of 
the Teutonic race, by which popular government^ 
anciendy imprisoned in cities, became capable of being 
strengthened by its extension over vast countries, to which 
experience cannot even now assign any limits; and which, 
in times still distant, was to exhibit, in the newly- disco- 
vered continent, a republican confederacy, likely to 
surpass the Macedonian and Roman empires in extent, 
greatness, and duration, but gloriously founded on the 
equal rights, not like them on the universal subjection, < . 
of mankind. In one respect, indeed, he might have \ 
lamented that the race of man had made a really retro- ^^ ' 
grade movement; that they had lost the liberty of 
philosophizing; that the open exercise of their highest 
faculties was interdicted. But he might also have per- 

muho fit sliter in Gnecia; nam neque in convivium adhibetur, nisi propin- 
qaorum, neque sedet nia in interiore parte aedium, qux Gymeeont/Mappel- 
latur, quo nemoaccedit, lusi propinqua cognatione conjunctus." (Cobitbi. 
NxFOi m Prmfat.) 
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ceived that this giant evil had received a mortal wound 
from Luther^ who in his warfare against Rome had 
struck a blow against all human authority, and uncon- 
sciously disclosed to mankind that they were entitled|j>r 
rather bounds to form and utter their own opinions, and 
most of all on the most deeply interesting subjects :, iir 
although this most fruitful of moral truths was not yet 
so released from its combination with the wars and pas- 
sions of the age as to assume a distinct and visible form, 
its action was already discoverable in the divisions among 
the Reformers, and in the fears and struggles of civil 
and ecclesiastical oppressors. The Ckmncil of Trent, 
and the Courts of Paris, Madrid, and Rome, had before 
that time foreboded the emancipation of reason. 

Though the middle age be chiefly memorable as that 
in which the foundations of a new order of society were 
laid, uniting the stability of the oriental system, without 
), its inflexibility^ to the activity of the Hellenic civiliza- 
tion, without its disorder and inconstancy, yet it is not 
unworthy of notice, on account of the subterranean cur- 
rent which flows through it, from the speculations of an- 
cient to those of modem times. That dark stream must 
be uncovered before the history of the European un- 
derstanding can be thoroughly comprehended. It was 
lawful for the emancipators of reason in their first strug- 
gles to carry on mortal war against the schoolmen. 
The necessity has long ceased ; they are no longer dan- 
gerous ; and it is now felt by philosophers that it is time 
to explore and estimate that vast portion of the history 
of philosophy from which we have scornfully turned our 
eyes.^ A few sentences only can be allotted to the 



• TxiririxAir, GeschiehUder Philowphit, VIII. Band. 1811. Coutzir, 
Coinv de PBuioire de la Phiiot. p. 29. Paris, 1828. My esteem for this 
admirable writer encourages me to say, that the beauty of his diction has 
sometimes the same effect on his thoughts that a sunny haze produces on 
outward objects; and to submit to bis serious consideration, whether the 
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subject in this place. In the first moiety of the middle 
age, the'-darkness of Christendom was faintly broken ^ i ^ 

by a few thinly-scattered lights. Even then, Moses *^ ^ *^ 
Bf|p Maimon taught philosophy among the persecuted ,. r* ^ . * f 
H^llirews^ whose ancient schools had never perhaps been « 

wiilDy interrupted; and a series of distinguished Maho- 
metans^ among whom two are known to us by the names 
of Ayicenna and Averroes^ translated the Peripatetic 
writings into their^wh language, expounded their 
doctrines in no servile spirit to their followers, and 
enabled the European Christians to make those versions 
of them from Arabic into Latin^ which in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries gave birth to the scholastic philo- 
sophy. '^ C 

The schoolmen were properly tiieologians^ whoemploy- ^i "' 
ed philosophy only to define and support that system \c^P ■ - 
of Christian belief which they and their contemporaries 
had embraced. The founder of that theological system a 
was Aurelius Augustinus^^ (called by us Augustin) bishop ^^ ' 
of Hippo, in the province of Africa; a man of great ge- 
nius and ardent character^ who adopted at different pe- 
riods of his life the most various^ but at all times the most '^- ' 
decisiveand systematic^ as well%s daring and extremeopin- 
ions. This extraordinary man became, after some strug- 
gles, the chief Doctor, and for ages a lmost t hejoleoraoje 
of the Latin church. It happened by a singular accident^ 
that the schoolmen of the twelfth century, who adopted 
his theology, instead of borrowing their defensive weapons f , ^ f^.,* 

• 

aliorements of Schellin|^'t system hare not betrayed him into a too frequent 
forg^etfulness that principle^ equally adapted to all phenomena, furnish in 
speculation no possible test of their truth, and lead, in practice, to total in- 
diiference and inactiyity respecting human affnirs. I quote with pleasure 
an excellent observation from this work> ^ Le moyen &g^ n*est pas autre 
chose que la formation p^nible, lente et sanglante, de tous les ^l^mens de la 
dTilisation modeme; je dis la formation, et non leur d^reloppement.*' 
(P. 27.) 

* Notes and Ulustrations, note B. 
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from Plato, the favourite of their master, had recourse 
for the exposition and maintenance of their doctrines to 
the writings of Aristotle, the least pious of philosophical 
theists. The Augustinean doctrines of original sin, pre- 
destination, and grace, little known to the earlier Chris- 
tian writers, who appear indeed to have adopted oppo- 
site and milder opinions, were espoused by Augustin 
himself in his old age ; when by a violent spring from his 
youthful Manicheism, which divided the sovreignty of the 
world between two adverse beings, he did not shrink, in 
his pious solicitude for tracing the power of God in all 
events^ from presenting the most mysterious parts of the 
moral government of the universe, in their darkest colours 
and their sternest shape, as articles of faith, the objects of 
the habitual meditation and practical assent of mankind. 
The principles of his rigorous system, though not with all 
their legitimate consequences, were taught in schools ; 
respectfully promulgated rather than much inculcated 
by the western church (for in the east these opinions 
seem to have been unknown) ; scarcely perhaps distinct- 
ly assented to by the majority rfthc clergy ; and seldom 
heard of by laymen till the systematic genius and fervid 
eloquence of Calvin rendered them a popular creed in 
the most devout and moral portion of the Christian world. 
Anselm,* the Piedmontese archbishop of Canterbury 
was the earliest reviver of the Augustinean opinions. 
Aquinasf was their mast redoubted champion . To them, 
however, the latter joined others of a different spirit. 
Faith, according to him, was a virtue, not in the sense in 
which it denotes the things believed, but in that in which 
it signifies the state of mind which leads to right belief. 
Goodness he regarded as the moving principle of the 
Divine government; justice as a modification of good- 

•Died in 1109. 

t Bom in 1224 i died in 1279. Notes and Illustnitions, note C. 
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ness; and, with all his zeal to magnify the sovreignty of 
God^ he yet taught, that though God always wills what 
is just^ nothing is just solely because he wills it. Sco- 
tus^^ the most subtile of doctors^ recoils from the Augus- 
tinean rigour^ though he rather intimates than avows his 
doubts. He was assailed for his tendency towards the 
Pelagian or Anti-Augustinean doctrines by many oppo- 
nents^ of whom the most famous in his time was Thomas 
Bradwardine,t archbishop of Canterbury, formerly con- 
fessor of Edward III., whose defence of predestination 
was among the most noted works of that age. He reviv- 
ed the principles of the ancient philosophers, who, from 
Plato to Marcus Aurelius, taught that error of judgment^ 
being involuntary, is not the proper subject of moral dis* 
approbation ; which indeed is implied in Acquina's ac- 
count of &ith. j: But he appears to have been the first 
whose language inclined towards that most pernicious of 
moral heresies, which represents morality to be founded n^ 
on will.^ William of Ockham, the most justly celebrated 
of English schoolmen, went so far beyond this inclination 
of his master, as to afflcfl^that ^^ if God had commanded 
his creatures to hate hnbself, the hatred of God would 
ever be the duty of man f' a monstrous hyperbole, into 



* Bom about*1265 ; died at Cologne (where his gmrt is still shown) in 
1308. Whether he was a native of Dunstun in Northumberland, or of 
Dunse in Berwickshire, or of Down in Ireland, was a question long and 
warmly contested, but which seems to be settled by his biographer, Luke 
Wadding, who quotes a passage of Scotus's commentary on Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, where he illustrates his author thus: « As in the definition of 
St Francis, or St Patrick, man is necessarily presupposed." (Scoti Opera^ 
I, 3.) As Scotus was a Franciscan, the mention of St Patrick seems to show 
that he was an Irishman. Notes and Illustrations, note D. ^ 

\ Bom about 1290 ; died in 1349 ; the contemporary of Chaucer, and 
probably a fellow student of Wicliffe and Roger Bacon. His principle 
work was entitled, De Causa Dei contra Pelagium, ei de Virtutt eausarum, 
Libri UL 

% Notes and Illustrations, note E. 

% Notes and Illustrations, note F. 
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which he was perhaps betrayed by his denial of the 
doctrine of general ideas^ the pre-existence of which in the 
the Eternal intellect was commonly regarded as the foun- 
dation of the immutable nature of morality. The doc- 
trine of Ockham, which by necessary implication refuses 
moral attributes to the Deity, and contradicts the exis- 
tence of a moral goyemment, is practically equivalent to 
atheism.^ As all devotional feelings have moral quali- 
ties for their sole object ; as no being can inspire love or 
reverence otherwise than by those qualities which are 
naturally amiable or venerable^ this doctrine would, if 
men were consistent, extinguish piety, or, in other words, 
finnihilate religion. Yet so astonishing are the contra- 
dictions of human nature, that this most impious of all 
opinions probably originated in a pious solicitude to mag- 
^ nify the sovreignty of God, and to exalt his authority 
r even above his ewn goodness. Hence we may under- 
stand its adoption by John Gerson, the oracle of the Coun- 
cil of Constance, and the great opponent of the spiritual 
monarchy of the Pope ; a pious mystic, who placed re- 
ligion in devout feeling.f In further explanation, it may 
' be added, that Gerson was of the sect of the Nominalists, 
of which Ockham was the founder ; and that he was the 
more ready to follow his master, because they both cou. 
rageously maintained the independence of the state on 
the church, and the authority of the church over the 
Pope. The general opinion of the schools was, how- 
ever, that of Aquinas, who, from the native soundness 
of his own understanding, as weU as from the excellent 
example of Aristotle, was averse from all rash and ex- 

*A passage to this effect, from Ockham, with nearly the same remark, 
hat, nnce the text was written, been discovered on a re-perusal of Cud- 
worth's Immutable Morality. See p. 10. 

f Remitto ad quod Occam de hac materia in Lib. Sentent dicit, in qu* 
ezplicatione si rudisjudicetur, nescio quid appellabitur subtilitas.'* (Gaa- 
soir de Vita Spirit Op. in. 14. Hag^. Com. 1728. 
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treme dogmas on questions which had any relation, how- 
ever distant, to the duties of life, 1,; ; . ^i ^ . 

It is very remarkable^ though hitherto unobserved, 
that Aquinas anticipated those controversies respecting 
perfect disinterestedness in the religious affections which \ 
occupied the most illustrious members of his communion^ 
four hundred years after his death ; and that he discuss- 
ed the like question respecting the other affections of 
human nature with a fulness and clearness, and exactness 
of distinction, and a justness of determination, scarcely 
surpassed by the most acute of modern philosophers.! 
It ought to be added, that, according to the most :Vitural 
and reasonable construction of his words, he allowed to 
the church a control only over spiritual concerns, and 
recognised the supremacy of the civil powers in all tem- 
poral affairs, j: ' C ' 

It has already been stated that the scholastic sjrs- 
tem was a collection of dialectical subtilties, contrived 
for the support of the corrupted Christianity of that age, 
by a succession of divines, whose extraordinary powers 
of distinction and reasoning were morbidly enlarged in 
the long meditation of the cloister, by the exclusion of 
every other pursuit, and the consequent palsy of every 
other faculty ; who were cut off from all the materials on 
which the mind can operate, and doomed for ever to 
toil in defence of what they must never dare to examine ; 
to whom their age and their condition denied the means 
of acquiring literature, of observing nature, or of study- 
ing mankind. The few in whom any portion of ima- 

* Bossaet and Fenelon. 
f See AaviNAs. Comm. in Hi. Lib. Sentent. dlstinctio xxix. quxst I art 

3. **Utrum Deus sit super omnia diligendus ex charitate." Art 4. 
'* Utrum in dilectione Dei possit haberi respectus ad aliquam mercedem.'' 
{Opera, IX. 322, 325.) Some illustrations of this memorable anticipation, 
which has escaped the research even of the industrious Tenneman, will be 
found in the Notes and Illustrations, note Q. 

# Notes and Illustrations, note H. 
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gination and sensibility survived this discipline, retired 
from the noise of debate, to the contemplation of pure 
and beautiful visions. They were called Mystics. The 
greater part, driven back on themselves, had no better 
employment than to weave cobwebs out of the terms of 
art which they had vainly^ though ingeniously, multi- 
* t < • ^ ^ ' */ plied. The institution of clerical celibacy, originating 

in an enthusiastic pursuit of purity, promoted by a mis- 
take in moral prudence, which aimed at raising religious 
teachers in the esteem of their fellows, and at concentra- 
ting their whole minds on professional duties, at last, en- 
couraged by the ambitious policy of the see of Rome, 
desirous of detaching them from all ties but her own, had 
the effect of shutting up all the avenues which Provi- 
dence has opened for the entrance of social affection and 
virtuous feeling into the human heart. Though this in- 
stitution perhaps prevented knowledge from becoming 
' once more the exclusive inheritance of a sacerdotal caste ; 
though the rise of innumerable laymen, of the lowest con- 
I dition, to the highest dignities of the church, was the 
grand democratical principle of the middle age, and one 
of the most powerful agents in impelling mankind to- 
wards a better order ; yet celibacy must be considered 
as one of the peculiar infelicities of these secluded phi- 
losophers ; not only as it abridged their happiness, nor 
even solely, though chiefly, as it excluded them from 
the school in which the heart is humanized, but also 
(an inferior consideration, but more pertinent to our pre- 
sent purpose) because the extinction of these moral feel- 
ings was as much a subtraction from the moralist's store 
of facts and means of knowledge, as the loss of sight or 
of touch conld prove to those of the naturalist. 
^ Neither let it be thought that to have been destitute 

of letters was to them no more than a want of ornament 
and a curtailment of gratification. Every poem, every 
history, every oration, every picture, every statue is an 

h ■■ ■ 
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1 

experiment on human feelings the grand object of inves- 
tigation by the moralist. Every work of genius in 
every department of ingenious art and polite literature^ 
in proportion to the extent and duration of its sway over 
the spirits of men^ is a repository of ethical facts, of 
which the moral philosopher cannot be deprived by his 
own insensibility or by the iniquity of the times^ with- 
out being robbed of the most precious instruments and 
invaluable materials of his science. Moreover^ letters^ ' 
which are closer to human feeling than science can ever j^ 
be^ have another influence on the sentiments with which 
the sciences are viewed^ on"* the activity with which 
they are pursued^ on the safety with which they are 
preserved^ and even on the mode and spirit in which 
they are cultivated : they are the channels by which 
ethical science has a constant intercourse with general 
feeling. As the arts called useful maintain the popular 
honour of physical knowledge^ so polite letters allure 
the world into the neighbourhood of the sciences of 
mind and of morals. Whenever the agreeable vehicles 
of literature do not convey their doctrines to the public, 
they arc liable to be interrupted by the dispersion of a 
handful of recluse doctors, and the overthrow of their 
barren and unlamented seminaries. Nor is this all : 
these sciences themselves suffer as much when they are 
thus released from the curb of common sense and natural 
feeling, as the public loses by the want of those aids to 
right practice, which moral knowledge ill its sound state 
is qualified to afford. The necessity of being intelligible 
at least to all persons who join superior understanding 
to habits of reflection, who are themselves in constant 
communication with the far wider circle of intelligent 
and judicious men, which slowly but surely forms gene- 
ral opinion^ is the only effectual check on the natural 
proneness of metaphysical speculations to degenerate 
into gaudy dreams or a mere war of words. The dis- 
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putants who are set free from the wholesome check of 
sense and feeling, generally carry their dogmatism so 
far as to rouse the sceptic, who from time to time is pro* 
voked to look into the flimsiness of their cobwebs, and 
rushes in with his besom to sweep them and their sys- 
tems into oblivion. It is true that literature^ which 
thus draws forth moral science from the schools into the 
worlds and recalls her from thorny distinctions to her 
natural alliance with the intellect and sentiments of man- 
kind, may, in ages and nations otherwise situated^ pro- 
duce the contrary evil of rendering Ethics shallow^ 
declamatory^ and inconsistent. Europe at this moment 
affords, in different countries^ specimens of these oppo- 
site and alike- mischievous extremes. But we are now 
concerned only with the temptations and errors of the 
scholastic age. 

We ought not so much to wonder at the mistakes of 
men so situated, as that they^ without the restraints of 
the general understanding, and with the clogs of system 
and establishment^ should in so many instances have 
opened questions untouched by the more unfettered an- 
cients^ and veins of speculation since mistakenly sup- 
posed to have been first explored in more modern times. 
Scarcely any metaphysical controversy agitated among 
recent philosophers was unknown to the schoolmen^ un- 
less we except that which relates to liberty and necessity, 
which would be an exception of doubtful propriety ; 
for the disposition to it is clearly discoverable in the 
disputes of the Thomists and Scotists respecting the 
Augustinian and Pelagian doctrines^* although restrained 
from the avowal of legitimate consequences on either 
side by the theological authority which both parties 
acknowledged. The Scotists steadily affirmed the 
blamelessnesB of erroneous opinion ; a principle which 
]• the only effectual security for conscientious inquiry^ 

* Notes and Illustrations, note I • 
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for mutual kindness^ and for public quiet. The contro- 
versy between the Nominalists and realists^ treated by 
some modern writers as an example of barbarous wrang- 
ling, was in truth an anticipation of that modern dispute 
which still divides metaphysicians^ whether the human 
mind can form general ideas^ and whether the words 
which are supposed to convey such ideas be not general 
terms^ representing only a number of particular percep- 
tions ? — questions so far from frivolous, that they deeply 
concern both the nature of reasoning and the structure /-♦//; : 
of language; — on which HobbeSj Berkeley, Hume^ y , 
Stewart^ and Tooke, have followed the Nominalists ; ^ 

and Descartes, Locke^ Reid, and Kant^ have^ with va- ^- - 

rious modifications and some inconsistencies, adopted the 
doctrine of the Realists.* With the schoolmen appears 
to have originated the form, though not the substance, 
of the celebrated maxim, which, whether true or false, / 
is pregnant with systems, ^^ There is nothing in the un- /' 
derstanding which was not before in the senses.'^t Ock- 
hamj: the Nomkfldlist first denied the Peripatetic doc- 
trine of the existence of certain species (since the time 
of Descartes called ideas) as the direct objects of per- 
ception and thought, interposed between the mind and 
outward objects ; the modern opposition to which by 
Dr Reid has been supposed to justify the allotment of 
so high a station to that respectable philosopher. He 

* Locke speaks on this subject inconsistently ; Reid c&lls himself a Con- 
ceptualist ; Kant uses ternis so diiferent that he ought perhaps to be con- 
sidered as of neither party. Leibnitz, varying in some measure from the 
general spirit of his speculations, warmly paneg}'rizes the Nominalists : 
** Secta ^minalium, omnium inter scholasticos profundissima* et hodiems 
reformats philosophandi rationi congruentissima. " (Lsibs. ^(Jjp. lY. Part 
i. p. 59.) 

f mi eat in inielleeiu quod non priusfuil in senau. 

# ** Blaximi vir ingenii, et eruditionis pro illo sevo sumnM^ Wilhelmua. 
Occam, Anglus." (LxiBir. ibid. p. 60.) The writings of Ockbanv 
are very rare, I have never seen. I owe my knowledge ofthem to.' 
man, who however quotes the words of Ockham, and of his disciple fUU''-* 
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taught also that we know pothing of mind but its acts^ 
of which we are conscious. More inclination towards an 
independent philosophy is to be traced among the school- 
men than might be expected from their circumstances. 
Those who follow two guides will sometimes choose for 
themselves, and may prefer the subordinate on some oc- 
casions. Aristotle rivalled the church ; and the church 
herself safely allowed considerable latitude to the philo- 
sophical reasonings of those who were only heard or 
read in colleges or cloisters, on condition that they 
neither impugned her authority^ nor dissented from her 
worship^ nor departed from the language of her creeds. 
The Nominalists were a freethinking sect^ who^ notwith- 
standing their defence of kings against the court of 
Rome^ were persecuted by the civil power. It should 
not be forgotten that Luther was a Nominalist.^ 

If not more remarkable, it is more pertinent to our 
purpose^ that the ethical system of the schoolmen, or, 
to speak more properly^ of Aquinas^ as the moral master 
of Christendom for three centuries^ was in its practical 
part so excellent as to leave little need of extensive 
change^ with the inevitable exception of the connection 
of his religious opinions with his precepts and counsels. 
His rule of life is neither lax nor impracticable. His 
grounds of duty are solely laid in the nature of nian^ and 
in the wellbeing of society. Such an intruder as sub- 
tilty seldom strays into his moral instructions. With a 
most imperfect knowledge of the Peripatetic writings, he 
came near the great master, by abstaining, in practical 
philosophy, from the unsuitable exercise of that faculty 
of distinction, in which he would probably have shown 
that he was little inferior to Aristotle if he had been 
equally unrestrained. His very frequent coincidence 

* *<In Mtrtini Lutheri scriptiB prioribus amor Nominalium satis elucet, 
donee in omnes moiiachos zqualitcr afTectus esse cccpit.*' (LEifiN.jrV. 
PMiLp.60.) YV 
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with modern moralists is doubtless to be ascribed chiefly 
to the nature of the subject ; but in part also to that un- 
broken succession of teachers and writers^ which pre- 
served the observations contained in what bad been long 
the text-book oF the European schools, after the books 
themselves had been for ages banished and forgotten. 
The praises bestowed on Aquinas by every one of the 
few great men who appear to have examined his writings 
since the downfal of his power, among whom may be 
mentioned Erasmus, Grotius and Leibnitz^ are chiefly, / ' < 
though not solely, referable to his ethical works.* 

Though the schoolmen had thus anticipated many 
modern controversies of a properly metaphysical sort, '/,^ / 
they left untouched most of those questions of ethical 
theory which were unknown to, or neglected by the 
ancients. They do not appear to have discriminated be- j . V 
tween the nature of moral sentiments, and the criterion '»^ 
of moral acts ; to have considered to what faculty of our ' 
mind moral approbation is referable ; or to have inquired 
whether our moral faculty, whatever it may be, is im- ^ • 

planted or acquired. Those who measure only by pal- 
pable results, have very consistently regarded the me- 
taphysical and theological controversies of the schools as 
a mere waste of intellectual power. But the contem- 
plation of the athletic vigour and versatile skill manifested 
by the European understanding, at the moment when it 
emerged from this tedious and rugged discipline, leads, 
if not to approbation, yet to more qualified censure. 
What might have been the result of a different combina- 
tion of circumstances, is an inquiry which, on a large 
scale, if. beyond human power. We may however ven^ C/U . - '^ 
ture to say, that no abstract science, unconnected with 
religion, was likely to be respected in a barbarous age ; 
and we may be allowed to doubt whether any knowledge^ 

* Sec etpecially Uie excellent Preface of Leibnitz to Nizoliui, sett 3^. 
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dependent directly on experience^ and applicable to 
immediate practice^ would have so trained the European 
mind as to qualify it for that series of inventions^ and 
discoveries^ and institutions^ which begins with the six- 
teenth century^ and of which no end can now be foreseen 
but the extinction of the race of man. 

The fifteenth century was occupied by the disputes 

of the Realists with the Nominalists^ in which the scho- 

\ ^ lastic doctrine expired. After its close no schoolman of 

'' ^ note appeared. The sixteenth maybe considered as 

^ . . * the age of transition from the scholastic to the modem 

philosophy. The former, indeed, retained possession of 

the Universities, and was long after distinguished by idl 

the ensigns of authority. But the mines were already 

; prepared. The revolution in opinion had commenced. 

' ■ . The moral writings of the preceding times had generally 

been commentaries on that part of the Summa Tiufoh- 
giae of Aquinas which relates to Ethics. Though these 
still continued to be published* yet the most remarkable 
moralists of the sixteenth century indicated the ap- 
proach of other modes of thinking, by the adoption of 
the more independent titles of Treatises on Justice and 
Law. These titles were suggested, and the spirit, 
contents, and style of the writings themselves, were ma- 
terially affected by the improved cultivation of the Ro- 
man law, by the renewed study of ancient literature^ 
and by the revival of various systems of Greek philosophy^ 
now studied in the original, which at once mitigated and 
rivalled the scholastic dpctors, and while they rendered 
philosophy more free, re-opened its communications 
with society and affairs. The speculative theology 
which had arisen under the French governments of Paris 
and London in the twelfth oentury, .which flourished in 
the thirteenth in Italy in the hands of Aquinas, which 
was advanced in the British islands by Scotus and Ock- 

ham in the fourteenth, was, in the sixteenth, with una- 

III 
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bated acuteness, but with a clearness and elegance un- 
known before the restoration of ktters^ cultivated by 
Spainj in that age the most powerful and magnificent of ' 
the European nations. ^• 

Many of these writers treated the law of war and the U v v f » 
practice of hostilities in a juridical form.^ Francis Vic- ^ 
toria, who began to teach at Valladolid in 1525^ is said 
fo liave first expounded the doctrines of the schools in 
the language of the age of Leo the Tenth. Dominic 
Soto,t a DominieaQf the confessor of Charles V.^ and the 
oracle of thq couBfiiLQf. Trent^ to whom that assembly 
were indebted for much of the precision and even ele- 
gance foi' which their doctrinal decrees are not unjustly 
commended, dedicated his treatise on Justice and Law 
to Don Carlos; in terms of praise which^ used by a writer 
who is said to have declined the high dignities of the 
chunli^ lead us to hope that he was unacquainted with 
the brutish vices of that wretched prince. It is a con- 
cise and not inelegant compound of the scholastic ethies, 
which continued to be of considerable authority for more ' 
than a eentury. j: Both he and his master Victoria de- 
serve to b£ had in everlasting remembrance^ for the 

* Hany of Uie leparate^dissertatioiifl, on pcnnts of this nature, are contained 
in the immense collection entitled TrwdtaUu Tradaiuum^ published at Ven- 
ice in 1584, under the patronage of the Roman see. There are three cfe 
JBdhf one hj Lupus c^ Segovia when Francis I. was prisoner in Spaiai 
another, mor6 celebrated, by Francis Arias, who, on the 11th June 1532, 
discussed before the College of Cardinals the legitimacy of a war by the 
Emperor against the Pope. There are two de Paee ; and others dePoiuiate 
M^giOf dtPwna MorttM^ &c. The most andent and scholastic is that of J. 
de Lignano of Milan de Bella. The above writers are mentioned in tl|» 
IVolegomena to Grotius de Jure BeltL Pietro Belloni (Counsellor of the 
Duke of flavoy) de Re J^Utmi^ treats his subject with the minuteness of 
a judge-advocate, and has more modem examples, chiefly ItaliaDt than 
Grotius. 

t Bom in 1494; died in 1560. ( AvroWii BihUotheea BSq^ana Nova. ) The 
opinion of Soto's knowledge entertuned by his contemporaries is of^rtrntd 
in a jingle. Qui $eU Soium acit Mum. 

f Notes andmaftrations, note K. 
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part which they took on behalf of the natives of America 
and of Africa^ against the rapacity and cruelty of the 
Spaniards. Victoria pronounced war against the 
Americans for their vices or for their paganism to be 

^. ^, unjust.^ Soto was the authority chiefly consulted by 

Chales V., on occasion of the conference held before him 
at Talladolid in 1542^ between Sepulveda^ an advocate 
of the Spanish colonists^ and Las Casas^ the champion 
of the unhappy Americans ; of which the result was a 
very imperfect edict of reformation in 1543^ which, 
though it contained little more than a recognition of the 
principle of justice, almost excited a rebellion in Mexico. 
Sepulveda, a scholar and a reasoner, advanced many 
' ' maxims which were specious, and in themselves reasona- 

ble, but which practically tended to defeat even the 
scanty and almost illusive reform which ensued. Las 

,, Casas.was a passionate missionary^ whose zeal^ kindled 

by the long and near contemplation of cruelty, prompted 
him to exaggerations of fact and argument ;t yet, with 
all its errors^ it afforded the only hope of preserving the 
natives of America from extirpation. The opinion of 
Soto could not fail to be conformable to his excellent prin- 
ciple^ that ^* there can be no difference between Chris- 
tians and Pagans^ for the law of nations is equal to all 
nations.'' j: To Soto belongs the signal honour of being 
the first writer who condemned the African slave-trade. 
** It is affirmed," says he, ^< that the unhappy Ethiopians 
are by fraud or force carried away and sold as slaves. 
If this is true, neither those who have taken them^ nor 
{hose who purchased them, nor those who hold them 
in bondage^ can ever have a quiet conscience till they 

^ • « Indb non debere auferri imperium, ideo quia sunt peccatores, rel 

ideo quia non sunt Cbriatian]/* were the words of Victoria. 

f Notes and Ulustrationf , note L. 

t ** Neque discrepantia (ut reor) est inter Christianos et infidelet, quoniam 
'* iui gentium cunctis gentibus xqualc est" 
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emancipate them, eveo if no compensation should be ob- 
tained/'^ As the work which contains this memorable 
condemnation of man-stealing and slavery was the sub- 
stance of lectures many years delivered at Salamanca, 
philosophy and religion appear, by the hand of their 
faithful minister^ to have thus smitten the monsters in 
their earliest infancy. It is hard for any man of the pre- 
sent age to conceive the praise which is due to the ex- ' 
cellent monks who courageously asserted the rights of 
those whom they never saw^ against the prejudices of 
their order, the supposed interest of their religion, the 
ambition of their government^ the avarice and pride of 
their countrymen^ and the prevalent opinions of their 
time. 

Francis^Suarez^t & Jesuit, whose voluminous works 
amount to twenty-four volumes in folio, closes the list of 7^ ^ ^ ;^; 
writers of his class . His work on Law^y and God the 
Lawgiver^ may be added to the above treatise of Soto^ 
as exhibiting the most accessible and perspicuous abridg- 
ment of the theological philosophy in its latest form. 

Grptius, who, though he was the most upright and ^ 
candid of men^ could not have praised a Spanish Jesuit 
beyond his deserts, calls Suarez the most acute of philo- 
sophers and divines. I On a practical matter, which 
may be naturally mentioned here, though in strict me- 
thod it belongs to another subject^ the merit of Suarez 
is conspicuous. He first saw that international law was ' ^ " 
composed not only of the simple principles of justice 
applied to the intercourse between states, but of tho^ 
usages, long observed in that intercourse by the Euro- 
pean race^ which have since been more exactly distin- 
guished as the consuetudinary law acknowledged iby the 

* Soto de JtutUia d Jure^ lib. it. quxst. iL art 2. 
f Bom in 1538 ; died in 1617. 

\ *^ Tantae subtilitatis philosophum et theologutn, ut vix quemquam ha- 
beat parem." (GmoTii Epitt apud Avtov. BibL JBUp- Nova-) 
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Christiaa nations of Europe and America* ^ On this im- 
portant point his views are more clear than those of his 
contemporary Alberieo Gentili. f It must even be owned 
that the succeeding intimation of the same general doc- 
trine by Orotius is somewhat more dark> perhaps from 
his excessive pursuit of concise diction.j: 



SECTION IV. 



Modem Ethics. 



The introduction to the great work of Grotius^^ com- 
' posed in the first years of his exile^ and published at 
Paris in 1625^ contains the most clear and authentic 
statement of the general principles of morals prevalent 
in Christendom after the close of the schools^ and before 
the writings of Hobbes had given rise to those ethical 
controversies which more peculiarly belong to modem 
times. That he may lay down the fundamental princi- 
ples of Ethics^ he introduces Carneades on the stage as 
denying altogether the reality of moral distinctions; 
teaching that law and morality are contrived by power- 
ful men for their own interest ; that they vary in differ- 
ent countries, and change in successive ages ; that there 

• «NunquAm enim civitates sunt sibi tarn sufficientes quin indigeant mu- 
tuo javamine et societate, interdum ad xnajorem utilitatem, interdum ob ne- 
ceaaitatem moralem. Hac igitur ratione indig^ent aliquo jure quo dirigmntor 
et recte ordinentur in hoc genere societatis. £t quamyia mag^ ex parte 
hoc fiat per rationem naturalem, non tamen sufficienter et immediate quo«d 
omnia, Mngue apedaUa jura poterant tuu earundem gentium tnlnoiiMef." 
t: {SvAMtmA Legilnu, lib. ii. cap. ii. 9. et 8eq,) 

^ t Bom in the March of Ancona in 1550; died at London in 1608. 

i GBOTnrs deJure BeUi, lib. i. cap. i. sect 14. 

% ProUgomena* Hb letter to Vossiua, of lit August 1625, determinea 
^ the exact period of the publication of this famous work. Gbotii Epist. T4. 
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can be no natural law^ since nature leads men as well as 
other animals to prefer their own interest to every other 
object; that therefore there is either no justice^ or if 
there be, it is another name for the height of folly, inas- 
much as it is a fond attempt to persuade a human being 
to injure himself for the unnatural purpose of benefiting 
his fellow-men.* 

To this Grotius answered, that even inferior animals^ 
under the powerful though transient impulse of parental 
love, prefer their young to their own safety or life ; that 
gleams of compassion, and, he might have added^ of gra* ' 
titude and indignation, appear in the human infant long 
before the age of moral discipline ; that tan at the pe- 
riod of maturity is a social animal^ who delights in the so- 
ciety of his fellow creatures for its own sake^ indepen- 
dently of the help and accommodation which it yields ; 
that he is a reasonable being, capable of framing and pur- 
suing general rules of conduct, of which he discerns that 
the observance contributes to a regular, quiet^ and hap- 
py intercourse between all the members of the commu- 
nity ; and that from these considerations all the precepts 
of morality, and all the commands and prohibitions of 
just law, may be derived by impartial reason. <^ And 
these principles,'^ says the pious philosopher, ^^ would 
have their weight, even if it were to be granted (which 
could not be conceded without the highest impiety) that 
there is no God, or that he exercises no moral govern- 
ment over human affairs. ''f Natural law is the dictate 

* The Bime commoiiplace pandoxes were retuled by the Sophists, whom 
Socrttes is introduced as chastisinj^ in the Dialogues of PUto. They were 
common enough to be put by the historian into the mouth of an ambassa- 
dor in a public speech. Ar/^i ^ rw^atff • itoxm «{;t*' *X^**^^ offillf «xoyoy 
i rt (vfui^^of, (Thvctd. vi. 85.) 

\ **Et haec quidem locum aliquem haberent, etiamsi daretur (quod sine 
summo scelere dari nequit) non esse Deum, aut noh curari ab eo negotia 
humana. " {Proleg, 11. } And in another places ** Jus naturale est dictatum 
rectx ntionis^ indicant actoi alicoi, ex ejus convenientia aut diseonyenien- 
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of right reason^ pronouncing that there is in some actions 
a moral obligation, and in other actions a moral deformity^ 
arising from their respective suitableness or repugnance 
to the reasonable and social nature ; and that conse- 
quently such acts are either forbidden or enjoined by 
God^ the author of nature. Actions which are the sub- 
ject of this exertion of reason^ are in themselves lawful 
or unlawful^ and are therefore as such necessarily com- 
manded or prohibited by God/' 
Such was the state of opinion respecting the first pria- 
^>jpaples of the moral sciences^ when^ after an imprisonment 
of a thousand years in the cloister^ they began once more 
to hold intercourse with the general understanding of 
mankind. It will be seen in the laxity and confuaoDy 
as well as in the prudence and purity of this expqeitioo^ 
that some part of the method and precbion of the schools 
was lost with their endless subtilties and their barbarous 
language. It is manifest that the latter paragraph b a 
proposition^ not what it affects to be^ a definition ; that 
as a proposition it contains too many terms very necessary 
to be defined ; that the purpose of the excellent writer 
is not so much to lay down a first principle of morals, as 
to exert his unmatched power of saying much in few 
wordsy in order to assemble within the smallest compass 
the most weighty inducements, and the most effectual 
persuasions to welldoing. 

This was the condition in which ethical theory was 
found by Hobbes, with whom the present Dissertation 
should have commenced^ if it had been possible to state 
modem controversies in a satisfactory manner, Mdthout 
a retrospect of the revolutions in opinion from which 
they in some measure flowed. 

tia cum ipsa natura ratlonali el socially inesse moralem turpitudinem aut ne- 
cesntatem moralem, ac coni^quenter ab auctore natune Deo talem actum 
aut yetari aut pnecipi. Actus de quibus tale exstat dictatum, debit! aunt 
autilliciti per se, atque ideo a Deo necessario praecepti aut retlti intelCguii- 
tur.'* (Lib. i. cap. i. sect 10.) 
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HOBBES.^ 

Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury may be numbered . ^ 
among those eminent persons bom in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, who gave a new character to 
European philosophy in the succeeding age.f He was 
one of the late writers and late learners. It was not till 
he was nearly thirty that he supplied the defects of his 
early education^ by classical studies so successfully prO: 
secuted^ that he wrote well in the Latin then used pf'^ 
his scientific contemporaries; and made such proficieni^jF^ 
in Greek as^ in his earliest work^ the Xi^i^^^^on of 
Thucydides, published when he was forty, to afford a 
specimen of a version still valued for its remarkable 
fidelity; though written with a stiffness and constraint 
very opposite to the masterly facility of his original 
compositions. It was after forty that he learned the 
first rudiments of geometry (so miserably defective was 
his educi^tion) ; but yielding to the paradoxical disposi- 
tion apt to infect those who begin to learn after the na- 
tural age of commencement, he exposed himself^ by ab- 
surd controversies with the masters of a science which 
looks down with scorn on the Sophist. A considerable 
portion of his mature age was passed on the Continent^ 
where he travelled as tutor to two successive Earls of « 
Devonshire; a &mily with whom he seems to have pass- 
ed near half a century of his long life. In France his 
reputation, founded at that time solely on personal inter- 
course^ became so great, that his observations on the 

* Bom in 1588; died in 1679. . 

f B«coii» Descartes* Hobbes* and Grotius. The writings of tte^rst are 
slOl asldelightful and wonderful as they ever were, and his authority will ^ 

hanre no end. Descartes forms an era in the history of Metaphysics, of 
Phyncs, of Mathematics. The controversies excited by Grotius have long 
ceased* but the powerful influence of his woil» will be doubted by those 
only who are unacquainted with the disputes of the seventeenth century. 4t 
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Meditations of Descartes were published in the works 
of that philosopher^ together with those of Oassendi and 
Amauld.^ It was about his sixtieth year that he be- 
gan to publish those philosophical writings which contain 
his peculiar opinions; — which set the understanding of 
Europe into general motion^ and stirred up controversies 
among metaphysicians and moralists^ not even yet deter- 
mined. At the age of eighty-seven he had the boldness 
to publish metrical versions of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which the greatness of his name^ and the singularity of 
-the undertaking, still render objects of curiosity^ if not 
of criticism. He owed his influence to various causey 
at the head of which may be placed that genius for 
system^ which^ though it cramps the growth of know- 
ledge,t perhaps finally atones for that mischief, by the 
zeal and activity which it rouses among followers and 
opponents, who discover truth by accident^ when in 
pursuit of weapons for their warfare. A system which 
attempts a task so hard as that of subjecting vast pro- 
vinces of human knowledge to one or two principles^ if 
it presents some striking instances of conformity to su- 
perficial appearances, is sure to delight the framer; and| 
for a time, to subdue and captivate the student too en- 
tirely for sober reflection and rigorous examination. 
The evil does not indeed very frequently recur. Per- 
haps Aristotle, Hobbes, and Kant^ are the only persons 
who united in the highest degree the great faculties of 

* The prevalence of freethinking under Louis XIII., to a ftr greater de- 
gree than it was avowed, appears not only from the complaints of Henenne * 
and of Grotius, but from the disclosures of Guy Fating who, in his XdVert, 
describes his own conversations with Gassendi and Naud^, so as to leave no 
doubt of their opinions. 

f ** Another error," says the Blaster of Wisdom, *< is the over-eariy and 
perempUny reduction of knowledge into arts and methods, from whieli 
time commonly receives small augmentation." (Bacoit's Jidvaneemmi ^f 
Learnings book i. ) ** Method," says he, << canying a show of total and 
perfect knowledge, has a tendency to generate acquiescence." W^t 
pregnant words ! 
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comprehension and discrimination which compose the 
Genius of St/stem. Of the three^ Aristotle alone could 
throw it off where it was glaringly unsuitable ; and it is 
deserving of observation, that the reign of system jseems^ 
from these examples^ progressively to shorten in pro- 
portion as reason is cultivated and knowledge advances. 
But, in the first instance^ consistency pjysses for truth. 
When principles in some instances have proved suffi- 
cient to.'give an unexpected explanation of facts^ the de- 
lighted reader is content to accept as true all other de-,^ 
ductions from the principles. Specious premises being *' 
assumed to be true, nothing more can be required than 
logical inference. Mathematical forms pass current as 
the equivalent of mathematical certainty. The unwary 
admirer is satisfied with the completeness and symmetry 
of the plan of his house — unmindful of the need of ex- 
amining the firmness of the foundation and the soundness 
of the materials. The system- maker, like the conqueror, 
long dazzles and overawes ttie world ; but when their 
sway is past^ the vulgar herd^ unable to measure their 
astonishing faculties^ take revenge by trampling bn fallen 
greatness. 

The dogmatism of Hobbes was^ however unjustly, 
one of the sources of his fame. The founders of systems 
ddiver their novelties with the undoubting spirit of 
discoverers; and their followers are apt to be dogmatical , 
because they can see nothing beyond their own ground. 
It might seem incredible^ if it were not established by 
the experience of all ages^ that those who differ most ' 
from the opinions of their fellow men, are most confident 
of the truth of their own. But it commonly requires 
an overweening conceit of the superiority of a man^s own 
judgment^ to make him espouse very singular notions ; 
and when he has once embraced them^ they are endear- 
ed to him by the hostility of those whom he contemns as 
the prejudiced vulgar. The temper of Hobbes must 
H 
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have been originally haughty. The advanced age ' at 
which he published his obnoxious opinions^ rendered 
him more impatient of the acrimonious opposition which 
they necessarily provoked; until at length a strong sense 
of the injustice of the punishment impending over his 
head, for the publication of what he believed to be 
truth, co-operated with the peevishness and timidity of 
his years, to render him the most imperious and morose 
of dogmatists. His dogmatism has indeed one quality 
more offensive than that of most others. Propositions 
the most adverse to the opinions of mankind, and the 
most abhorrent from their feelings^ are introduced into 
the course of his argument with mathematical coldness. 
He presents them as demonstrated conclusions, without 
deigning to explain to his fellow-creatures how they all 
happened to believe the opposite absurdities ; without 
even the compliment of once observing how widely his 
discoveries were at variance with the most ancient and 
universal judgments of the human understanding. The 
same quality in Spinoza indicates a recluse's ignorance 
of the world. In Hobbes it is the arrogance of a man 
who knows mankind and despises them. 

A permanent foundation of his fame consists in his 
, admirable style, which seems to be the very perfection 
of didactic language. Short, clear, precise, pithy, ]|is 
language never has more than one meaning, which never 
requires a second thought to find. By the help of his 
exact method, it takes so firm a hold on the mind, that 
it will not allow attention to slacken. His little tract on 
Human JVature has scarcely an ambiguous or a needless 
word. He has so great a power of always choosing the 
most significant term, that he never is reduced to the 
poor expedient of using many in its stead. He had so 
thoroughly studied the genius of the language, and knew 
so well to steer between pedantry and vulgarity, that 
two centuries have not superannuated probably more 
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than a dozen of his words. His expressions are so 
luminous, that he is clear without the help of illustration. 
Perhaps no writer of any age or nation, on subjects so 
abstruse, has manifested an equal power of engraving 
his thoughts on the mind of his readers. He seems 
never to have taken a word for ornament or pleasure ; 
and he deals with eloquence and poetry as the natural^ 
philosopher who explains the mechanism of children's 
toys, or deigns to contrive them. Yet his style so stimu- 
lates attention^ that it never tires ; and to those who are 
acquainted with the subject, appears to have as much, 
spirit as can be safely blended with reason. He com- 
presses his thoughts so unaffectedly^ and yet so tersely, 
as to produce occasionally maxims which excite the 
same agreeable surprise with wit, and have become a 
sort of philosophical proverbs ; the success of which he 
partly owed to the suitableness of such forms of express- 
ion to his dictatorial nature. His words have such an 
appearance of springing from his thoughts, as to im- 
press on the reader a strong opinion of his originality, 
and indeed to prove that he was not conscious of bor- 
rowing; though conversation with Gassendi must have 
influenced his mind ; and it is hard to believe that his 
coincidence with Ockham should have been purely acci- 
dental, on points so impm-tant as the denial of general 
ideas, the reference of moral distinctions to superior 
power, and the absolute thraldom of religion under the 
civil power, which he seems to have thought necessary, 
to maintain that independence of the state on the church 
with which Ockham had been contented. 

His philosophical writings might be read without re- 
minding any one that the author was more than an in- 
tellectual machine. They never betray a feeling except 
that insupportable arrogance which looks down on men 
as a lower species of beings; whose almost unanimous 
hostility is so far from shaking, the firmness of his 
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conviction^ or even ruflUng the calmness of his contempt, 
that it appears too petty a circumstance to require ex- 
planation, or even to merit notice. Let it not be for- 
gotten, that part of his renown depends on the applica- 
tion of his admirable powers to expound truth when he 
meets it. This great merit is conspicuous in that part 
of his treatise of Human JVature which relates to the 
percipient and reasoning faculties. It is also very re- 
markable in many of his secondary principle on the 
subject of government and law, which^ while the first 
principles are false and dangerous, are as admirable for 
truth as for his accustomed and unrivalled propriety of 
expression.^ In many of these observations he even 
shows a disposition to soften his paradoxes, and to con- 
form to the common sense of mankind.f 

It was with perfect truth observed by my excellent 
friend Mr Stewart, that <' the ethical principles of Hobbes 
are completely interwoven with his political system.^'^ 
He might have said, that the whole of Hobbes's system, 
moral, religious, and in part philosophical, depended on 
his political scheme ; not indeed logically, as conclunons 
depend on premises, but (if the word may be excused) 
pstfchohgicallt/y as the formation of one opinion may be 
influenced by a disposition to adapt it to previously 
cherished opinions. The translation of Thucydides, as 

• Btc De Corpore PoKUeo, Part L chap. ii. ill. it. and Lanathan, Part i. 
chap. ziv. XY. for remarks of this sort, full of sagacity. 

t "The laws of nature are immutable and •temai; for injustice, inpimd- 
tude, arrogance, pride, iniqtutj, acception of persons, and the rest, cut 
ncTer be made lawful. For it can never be that war shall preserve life, and 
peace destroy it." {Leviathan, Part L chap. xv. See also Part ii. chap, 
zxvi. xx^. on Laws, and on Punishments.) 
t See Dissertation First, p. 42. The political sUte of England is indeed 
lid by himself to have occasioned his first philosophical publication* 
Nascitur interea scelus execrabile belli. 

• . . Horreo spectans, 

Meque ad dilectam confero Lutetiam, 

Postque duct annot edo De Give Libellum . ( Fito HobbetiL ) 
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he himself boasts, was published to show the evils of 
popular governineDt.^ Men he represented as being 
originally equals and having an equal right to all things^ 
but as being taught by. reason to sacrifiee this right for 
the advantages of peace, and to submit to a common au- 
thority, which can preserve quiet^ only by being the 
sole depositary of force^ and must therefore be absolute 
and unlimited. The supreme authority cannot be suffi- 
cient for its purpose^ unless it be wielded by a single 
hand ; nor even then^ unless his absolute power extends 
over religion, which may prompt men to discord by the 
fear of an evil greater than death. The perfect state of C 
a community, according to him, is where law prescribes 
the religion and morality of Uie people, and where the 
will of an absolute sovereign is the sole fountain of law. 
Hooker had inculcated the simple truth, that ^^ to live 
by one man's will, is the cause of many men's misery." 
Hobbes embraced the daring paradox, that to live by 
one man's will is the only means of all men's happiness. 
Having thus rendered religion the slave of every human 
tyrant, it was an unavoidable consequence, that he should 
be disposed to lower her character, and lessen her power 
over men ; that he should regard atheism as the most ef- 
fectual instrument of preventing rebellion ; at least that 
species of rebellion which prevailed in his time, and had 
excited his alarms. The formidable alliance of religion 
with liberty haunted his mind, and urged him to the 
bold attempt of rooting out both these mighty principles ; 
which, when combined with interests and passions, when 
debased by impure support, and provoked by unjust re- 
sistance, have indeed the power of fearfully agitating so- 

* The speech of Eaphemus, in the 6th book of that historian, and the 
conference between the ministers from Athens and the Melean chiefs, in the 
5th book, exhibit an undisguised HobUam, which was verj dramatically put 
into the mouth of Athenian statesmen at a time when, as we learn from 
Plato aad Ariitophanet, it was preached by the Sophists. 
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ciety ; but which are, nevertheless^ in their own nature^ 
and as far as they are unmixed and undisturbed^ the 
fountains of justice, of order^ of peace, as well as of those 
moral hopes, and of those glorious aspirations after 
higher excellence^ which encourage and exalt the soul in 
its passage through misery and depravity. A Hobbist is 
the only consistent persecutor ; for he alone conaden 
himself as bound, by whatever conscience he has remain- 
ing^ to conform to the religion of the sovereign. He 
claims from others no more than he is himself ready to 
yield to any master }* while the religionist who per- 
secutes a member of another communion^ exacts the 
sacrifice of conscience and sincerity, though professing 
that, rather than make it himself, he is prepared to die. 

REMARKS. 

The fundamental errors on which the ethical sjrstem 
of Hobbes is built are not peculiar to him ; though he 
has stated them with a bolder preciidon, and placed them 
in a more conspicuous station in the van of his main force, 
than any other of those who have either frankly avowed 
or tacitly assumed them, from the beginning of specula- 
tion to the present moment. They may be shortly stated 
as follows. 

1. The first and most inveterate of these errors is, that 

* Spinoza adopted precisely the same first principle with Hobbe^ that 
all men have a natural right to all things. ( TVadahu Poliiicus, cap . iL sect. 
3.) He even avows the absurd and detestable maxim, that states are not 
bound to observe their treaties longer than the interest or danger which fint 
formed the treaties continues. But on the internal constitution of states he 
embraces opposite opinions. ServUutis enim non paeia interett onmem p9» 
teBiatem ad unum transferre. {Ibid, cap. vi. sect. 4.) Limited monarchy 
he considers as the only tolerable example of that species of government. 
An aristocracy nearly approaching to the Dutch S3rstem during the suspen- 
sion of the Stadtholdership, he seems to prefer. He speaks favourably of 
democracy, but the chapter on that subject is left unfinished. ** Nulla plane 
templa uibium sumptibus aedificanda, nee jura de opinionibus statuenda." 
He was the first republican atheist of modem times, and probably the ear- 
liest irreligious opponent of an ecclesiastical estabUshment 
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he does not distinguish thought from feelings or rather 
that he in express words confounds them. The mere 
perception of an object, according to him^ differs from 
the pleasure or pain which that perception may occa- 
sion^ no otherwise than as they affect different organs of 
the bodily frame. The action of the mind in perceiv- 
ing or conceiving an object is precisely the same with 
that of feeling the agreeable or disagreeable.^ The 
necessary result of this original confusion is^ to extend 
the laws of the intellectual part of our nature over that 
other part of it, hitherto without any adequate name, 
which feels, and desires, and loves, and hopes, and wills. 
In consequence of this long confusion, or want of dis- 
tinction, it has happened that, while the simplest act of 
the merely intellectual part has many names, (such as 
sensation, perception, impression, &c.) the correspon- 
dent act of the other not less important portion of man is 
not denoted by a technical term in philosophical systems ; 
nor by a convenient word in common language. Sen^ 
sation has another more common sense. Emotion is 
too warm for a generic term. Feeling has some d^ree 
of the same fault, besides its liability to confusion with 
the sense of touch. Pleasure and pain represent only 
two properties of this act, which render its repetition 
the object of desire or aversion ; which last states of 

* This doctrine is explained by his tract on Human Natftrt^ c. yiL— x. 
** Conception is a motion in some internal substance of the head, which pro- 
ceeding to the heart, when it helpeth the motion there, it is called pleantref 
vhen it weakeneth or hindereth the motion, it is called pain*^ The same 
matter is handled more cursorily, agreeably to the practical purpose of the 
work, in Leviathan^ Part i. chap. vi. These passages are here referred to 
as proofs of the statement in the text. With the materialism of it we have 
here no concern. If the multiplied suppositions were granted, we should 
not advance one step towards understanding what they profess to explain. 
The first four words are as unmeaning as if one were to say that greatness is 
very loiid. It is obvious that many motions which promote the motion of 
the heart are extremely painful. 
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mind presuppose the act. Of these words, emotion 
seems to be the least objectionable^ since it has no abso- 
lute double meanings and does not require so much vigi- 
lance in the choice of the accompanying words as would 
be necessary if we were to ^vekr feeling ; which^ how- 
ever, being a more familiar word^ may, with due caution^ 
be also sometimes employed. Every man who attends 
to the state of his own miud will acknowledge, that these 
words, emotion and feelings thus used, are perfectly sim- 
ple, and as incapable of further explanation by words as 
sight or hearing ; which may indeed be rendered into 
synonymous words, but never can be defined by any 
more simple or more clear* Reflection will in like man- 
ner teach that perception, reasoning, and judgment may 
be conceived to exist without being followed by emotion. 
Some men hear music without gratification : one may 
distinguish a taste without being pleased or displeased by 
it ; or at least the relish or disrelish is often so slight, 
without lessening the distinctness of the sapid qualities, 
that the distinction of it from the perception cannot be 
doubted. 

The multiplicity of errors which have flowed into 
moral science from this ori^nal confusion is very great. 
They have spread over many schools of philosophy ; and 
many of them are prevalent to this day. Hence the 
laws of the understanding have been applied to the 
affections; virtuous feelings have been considered as 
just reasoning; evil passions represented as mistaken 
judgments ; and it has been laid down as a principle, that 
the will always follows the last decision of the praetical 
intellect.* 

2. By this great error, Hobbes was led to represent 
all the variety of the desires of men, as being only so 
many instances of objects deliberately and solely pursued; 

• « Voluntas temper tequitor ultimum indicium intellectot pnetiei.** 
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because they were the means, and at the time perceived 
to be so, of directly or indirectly procuring organic 
gratification to the individual.^ The human passions 
are described as if they reasoned accurately, deliberated 
coolly, and calculated exactly. It is assumed that, in 
performing these operations, there is and can be no act 
of life in which a man does not bring distinctly before his 
eyes the pleasure which is to accrue to himself from the 
act. From this single and simple principle, all human 
conduct may, according to him, be explained and even 
foretold. 

The true laws of this part of our nature (so totally 
different from those of the percipient part) were, by this 
grand mistake, entirely withdrawn from notice. Simple 
as the observation is, it seems to have escaped not only 
Hobbes, but many,^ perhaps most philosophers, that our 
desires seek a great diversity of objects; that the attain- 
ment of these objects is indeed followed by, or rather 
called pleasures ; but that it could not be so, if the ob- 
jects had not been previously desired. Many besides 
him have really represented self as the ultimate object 
of every action ; but none ever so hardily thrust forward 
the selfish system in its harshest and coarsest shape. The 
mastery which he shows over other metaphysical subjects, 
forsakes him on this. He does not scruple, for the sake of 
this system, to distort facts of which all men are conscious; 
and to do violence to the language in which the result 
of their uniform experience is conveyed. << Acknowledg- 
ment of power is called honour.^'t His explanations 
are frequently sufficient confutations of the doctrine 
which required them. ^^ Pity is the imagination of future 
calamity to ourselves, proceeding from the sense (obser- 

* See the punges before quoted. 

t Human Naiurtt chap. viii. The ridiculouB expUnation of the admmUioo 
of penonal beauty, **a8 a ti^ of power generative," thovi the dificultiet 
to which Hut extraordinary man waa reduced by a false syitem. 

I 
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vation) of another man's calamity." ^^ Laughter is oc* 
casioned by sudden glory in our eminence^ or in com* 
parison with the infirmity of others." Every man who 
ever wept or laughed, may determine whether this be 
a true account of the state of his mind on either occasion. 
^* Love is a conception of his need of the one person de- 
sired ;" a definition of love, which, as it excludes kind- 
ness, might perfectly well comprehend the hunger of a 
cannibal, provided that it were not too ravenous to ex- 
clude choice. ^^ Good- will, or charity, which contained! 
the natural aff*ection of parents to their children, consists 
in a man's conception that he is able not only to accom- 
plish his own desires, but to assist other men in theirs:" 
from which it follows, as the pride of power is felt in 
destroying as well as in saving men, that cruelty and 
kindness are the same passion.^ 

Such were the expedients to which a man of the 
highest class of understanding was driven, in order to 
evade the admission of the simple and evident truths 
that there are in our nature perfectly dbinterested pas^ 
sions, which seek the wellbeing of others as their object 
and end, without looking beyond it to self, or^pleaaure, 
or happiness. A proposition, from which such a man 
could attempt to escape only by such means, may be 
strongly presumed to be true. 

3. Hobbes having thus struck the affections out of his 
map of human nature, and having totally misunderstood 
(as will appear in a succeeding part of this Dissertation) 
the natui'e even of the appetites, it is no wonder that we 
should find in it not a trace of the moral sentiments. Moral 
goodt he considers merely as consisting in the signs of a 

* Ibid. chap, ix, I forbear to quote the passage on Platonic love, which 
immediately follows. But, considering' Hobbes** blameless and honourable 
character, that passage is perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
shifU to which his selfish system reduced liim. 

t Which he calls ihepukhrum^ for want, as he says, of an English word 
to express it [Ltnaikan, Part L c vL ) 
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power to produce pleasure ; and repentance is no more 
than regret at having missed the way : so that, according 
to this system^ a disinterested approbation of, and rever- 
ence for virtue, are no more possible than disinterested 
affections towardsj>ur fellow creatures. There is no sense 
of duty^ no compunction for our own offences, no indig* 
nation against the crimes of others, unless they affect our 
own safety ; no secret cheerfulness shed over the heart 
by the practice of welldoing. From his philosophical 
writings it would be imposi^ble to conclude that there 
are in man a set of emotions, desires, and aversions, of 
which the sole and final objects are the voluntary actions 
and habitual dispositions of himself and of all other vol- 
untary agents ; which are properly called Moral SentU 
ments ; and which, though they 'vary more in degree, 
and depend more on cultivation, than some other parts 
of human nature, are as seldom as most of them found to 
be entirely wanting. 

4. A theory of man which comprehends in its expla- 
nations neither the social affections, nor the moral senti- 
ments, must be owned to be sufficiently defective. It is 
a consequence, or rather a modification of it, that Hob- 
bes should constantiy represent the deliberate regard to 
personal advantage, as the only possible motive of human 
action ; and that he should altogether disdain to avail 
himself of those refinementii of the selfish scheme which 
allow the pleasures ol^ bemVolence and morality, them- 
selves, to be a most important part of that interest which 
reasonable beings pursue. 

5. Lastly, though Hobbes does in effect acknowledge 
the necessity of morals to society, and the general coinci- 
dence of individual with public interest — truths so pal- 
pable that they never have been excluded from any 
ethical system — he betrays his utter want of moral sensi- 
bility by the coarse and odious form in which he has 
presented the firiBt of these great principles \ and his 
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view of both^ leads him roost strongly to support that 
common and pernicious error of moral reasoners, that a 
perception of the tendency of good actions to preserve 
the being and promote the wellbeing of the community^ 
and a sense of the dependence of our own happiness 
upon the general security, either are essential constitu- 
ents of our moral feelings, or are ordinarily mingled with 
the most effectual motives to right conduct. 

The court of Charles II. were equally pleased with 
Hobbes's poignant brevity^ and his low estimate of 
human motives. His ethical epigrams became the cur- 
rent coin of profligate wits. Sheffield, Duke of Buck* 
tnghamshire^ who represented the class still more per- 
fectly in his morals than in his faculties^ has expressed 
their opinion in verses^ of which one line is good enough 
to be quoted. 

Fame bean no (ruit till the vain planter dies. 

Dryden speaks of ^' the philosopher and poet (for such 
is the condescending term employed) of Malmesbury,^ 
as resembling Lucretius in haughtiness. But Lucretius^ 
though he held many of the opinions of Hobbes^ had the 
sensibility as well as genius of a poet. His dogmatism 
IS full of enthusiasm ; and his philosophical theory of so- 
ciety discovers occasionally as much tenderness as can be 
shown without reference to individuals. He was a Hob- 
bist in only half his nature. 

The moral and political system of Hobbes was a palace 
of ice, transparent^ exactly proportioned, majestic, ad- 
mired by the unwary as a delightful dwelling; but 
gradually undermined by the central warmth of human 
feeling, before it was thawed into muddy water by the 
sunshine of true philosophy. 

When Leibnitz, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, reviewed the moral writers of modern timesy 
his penetrating eye saw only two who were capable of 
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reducing morals and jurisprudence to a science. ^^ So 
great an eAterprise/^ says he " might have been executed 
by the deep-searching genius of Hobbes^ if he had not 
set out from evil principles ; or by the judgment and 
learning of the incomparable Grotius^ if his powers had 
not been scattered over many subjects, and his mind 
distracted by the cares of an agitated life."* Perhaps in 
this estimate^ admiration of the various and excellent 
qualities of Grotius may have overrated his purely philo- 
sophical powers, great as they unquestionably were. 
Certainly the failure of Hobbes was owing to no inferior- 
ity in strength of intellect. Probably his fundamental 
errors may be imputed, in part, to the faintness of his 
moral sensibilities^ insufficient to make him familiar with 
those sentiments and affections which can be known only 
by being felt ; — ^a faintness perfectly compatible with 
his irreproachable life^ but which obstructed, and at 
last obliterated, the only channel through which the most 
important materials of ethical science enter into the 
mind. 

Against Hobbes, says Warburton, the whole church 
militant took up arms. The answers to the Leviathan 
would form a library. But the far greater part have 
foIToWedTKe' fate of all controversial pamphlets. Sir 
Robert Filmer was jealous of any rival theory of servi* , 
tude. Harrington defended libert;^^ and Clarendon the 
church, against a common enemy. His philosophical / ^ _, 
antagonists were, Cumberland, Cudworth, Shaftesbury, ^^^ - 7^ ■ *> 
Clarke, Butler, and Hutcheson. Though the last four 
writers cannot be considered as properly polemics, their 
labours were excited, and their doctrines modified, by 
the stroke from a vigorous arm which seemed to shake 

* <* Et tale aliquid potuiaset velab incoinparabilia Grotii jadicio et doc- 
trina, vel a profundo Hobbii ing^nio praeatari) nisi iUum multa distraxiaaentf 
hie rero praya constituiiaet principia." (LiiBvmi EpUt. ad BMmum 9 
IV. Para iu. p. 2r«.) 
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Ethics to its foundation. They lead us far into the eigh* 
teenth century; and their works, occasioned by the doc- 
trines of Hobbes^ sowed the seed of the ethical writings 
of Huroe^ Smithy Price, Kant^ and Stewart; in a less de- 
gree^ also, of those of Tucker and Paley : not to men- 
tion Mandeville^ the buffoon and sophister of the ale- 
house; or Helvetius, an ingenious but flimsy writer, the 

V low and loose moralist of the vain^ the selfish^ and the 

>. sensual. 



SECTION V. 

Controversies concerning the Moral Faculties and the 

Social Jlffections. 

CUMBERLAND— CUDWORTH — CLARKE — SHAFTE8BURT 

BOSSUET ^FENELON LEIBNITZ — MALEBRANCHE 

—EDWARDS BUFFIER. 

Dr Richard Cumberland^^ raised to the see of 
Peterborough after the revolution of 1688, was the only 
professed answerer of Hobbes. His work on the Laiw 
of J^atxjore still retains a place on the shelf, though 
not often on the desk. The philosophical epigrams of 
Hobbes form a contrast to the verbose, prolix, and 
languid diction of his answerer. The forms of scho- 
lastic argument serve more to encumber his style than 
to insure his exactness. But he has substantial me- 
rits. He justly observes, that all men can only be 
said to have had originally a right to all things, in a 
sense in which right has the same meaning with power. 
He shows that Hobbes is at variance with himself; ina»- 

* Born in 163S, died in inS. 
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much as the dictates of right reason^ which, by his owq 
statement^ teach men for their own safety to forego the 
exercise of that rights and which he calls Laws ofMt- 
turey arc coeval with it ; and that mankind perceive the 
moral limits of their power as clearly and as soon as they 
are conscious of its existence. He enlarges the intima- 
tions of Grotius on the social feelings^ which prompt 
men to the pleasures of pacific intercourse, as certainly 
as the apprehension of danger and destruction urges 
them to avoid hostility. The fundamental principle of 
his ethics is, that ** the greatest benevolence of every 
rational agent to all others is the happiest state of each 
individual, as well as of the whole.^'^ The happiness 
accruing to each man from the observance and cultiva- 
tion of benevolence, he considers as appended to it by the 
supreme Ruler; through which he sanctions it as his law, 
and reveals it to the mind of every reasonable creature. 
From this principle he deduces the rules of morality, 
which he calls the Laws ofJ^aiure. The surest, or rather 
only mark that they are the commanflments of God, 
is, that their observance promotes the happiness of man: 
for that reason alone could they be imposed by that Being 
whose essence is love. As our moral faculties must to us 
be the measure of all moral excellence, he infers that the 
moral attributes of the Divinity must in their nature be 
only a transcendent degree of those qualities which we 
most approve, love, and revere, in those moral agents with 
whom we are familiar.f He had a momentary glimpse 
of the possibility that some human actions might be per- 
formed with a view to the happiness of others, without 
any consideration of the pleasure reflected back on our- 
selves, j: But it is too faint and transient to be worthy 

* Ci7XBisLAirD dt Legihtu Naturm^ cap. i. sect. 13, first published in Lon- 
don, 1672, and then so popular as to be reprinted at Lubeck in 1683. 
f i&uf. cap.T. sect 19. 
t iM: cap. u. sect 20. 
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of observation^ otherwise than as a new proof how often 
great truths must flit before the understanding, before 
they can be firmly and finally held in its grasp. His 
only attempt to explain the nature of the moral faculty^ 
is the substitution of practical reason (a phrase of the 
schoolmen, since become celebrated from its renewal by 
Kant) for right reason ;^ and his definition of the firsts 
as that which points out the ends and means of action. 
Throughout his whole reasoning, he adheres to the ac- 
customed confusion of the quality which renders actions 
virtuous, with the sentiments excited in us by the con- 
templation of them. His language on the identity of gen- 
eral and individual interest is extremely vague; though 
it be, as he says, the foundation-stone of the Temple of 
Concord among men. 

It is litlle wonder that Cumberland should not have 
disembroiled this ancient and established confusion, since 
Leibnitz himself, in a passage where he reviews the the- 
ories of morals which had gone before him, has done his 
utmost to perpetuate it. ''It is a question/^ says he, 
^^ whether the preservation of human society be the first 
principle of the law of nature. This our author denies, 
in opposition to Grotius, who laid down sociability to be 
so; to Hobbes, who ascribed that character to mutual 
fear ; and to Cumberland, who held that it was mutual 
benevolence ; which are all three only difierent names 
for the safety and welfare of socicty.^'t Here the great 

* whoever determines his judgment and his will by right retson, mutt 
agree with all others who judge according to right reason in the same mat> 
ter." {Ibid, cap. ii. sect 8. ) This is in one sense only a particular instance 
of the identical proposition, that two tilings which agree with a third thin^ 
must ag^e with each other In that in which they agree with the third. 
But the difficulty entirely consists in the particular third thing here intro- 
duced, namely, '* rig^ht reason," the nature of which not one step is made to 
explain. The position is curious, ns coinciding with '* the universal cate- 
gorical imperative," adopted as a first principle by Kant. 

t LxiBS. IV. Pars iii. p. 271. The unnamed work which occasioned 
these remarks (perhaps one of Thomasius) appeared in 1699. How long 
after this Leibnitz's Dissertation was written, does not appear. 
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philosopher considered benevolence or fear^ two feelings 
of the human mind^ to be the first principles of the law 
of nature ; in the same sense in which the tendency of 
certain actions to the well being of the community may 
be so regarded. The confusion^ however, was then 
common to him with many, as it even now is with most. 
The comprehensive view was his own. He perceives 
the close resemblance of these various and even conflict- 
ing opinions^ in that important point of view in which 
they relate to the effects of moral and immoral actions 
on the general interest. The tendency of virtue to pre- 
serve amicable intercourse was enforced by Grotius ; its 
tendency to prevent injury was dwelt on by Hobbes; its 
tendency to promote an interchange of benefits wa» in- 
culcated by Cumberland. 

CUDWORTH.* 

CuDWORTH^ one of the eminent men educated or pro- 
moted in the English Universities during the Puritan 
rule^ was one of the most distinguished of the Latitudi- 
narian or Arminian party who came forth at the Resto- 
ration^ with a love of liberty imbibed from their Calvi- 
nistic masters, as well as from the writings of antiquity^ 
yet tempered by the experience of their own agitated 
age ; and with a spirit of religious toleration more im- 
partial and mature^ though less systematic and professed- 
ly comprehensive; than that of the Independents^ the first 
sect who preached that doctrine. Taught by the^rrors 
of their time^ they considered religion as consisting; not 
in vain efforts to explain unsearchable mysteries^ but in 
purity of heart exalted by pious feelings^ and manifested 
by virtuous conduct. f The government of the church 

• Bam in 1617; died in 1688. 

f See the beaatifVil account of them by ISumet, {Hist. I. 321, Ozfofd 
edit 18S3) who was himself one of the most distinguished of this excelkiit 
body; with whom may be classed, notwithstanding some shades of d o ctri ml 

K 
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was placed in their hands by the revolution^ and their 
influence was long felt among its rulers and luminaries. 
The first generation of their scholars turned their atten* 
tion too much from the cultivation of the heart to the 
mere government of outward action ; and in succeeding 
times the tolerant spirit; not natural to an establishment, 
was with difficulty kept up by a government whose ex- 
istence depended on discouraging intolerant pretensions. 
No sooner had the first sketch of the Hobbian philoso- 
phy^ been privately circulated at Paris, than Cudworth 
seized the earliest opportunity of sounding the alarm 
against the most jusUy odious of the modes of thinking 
which it cultivates^ or forms of expression which it would 
introduce ;f the prelude to a war which occupied the 
remaining forty years of his life. The IntelUctucU Syg* 
tern, his great production, is directed against the atheis- 
tical opinions of Hobbes : it touches ethical questions 
but occasionally and incidentally. It is a work of stu- 
pendous erudition^ of much more acuteness than at first 
appears; of frequent mastery over diction and illustration 
on subjects where it is most rare ; and it is distingubhed, 
perhaps beyond any other volume of controversy, by 
that best proof of the deepest conviction of the truth of 
adman's principles, a fearless statement of the most for* 
midable objections to them ; a fairness rarely practised 
but by him who is conscious of his power to answer them. 



difference, his early master, Lcighton, bishop of Dunblane, a beautiful 
ter, and one of the best of men. The earliest account of them ia in a curi- 
ous contemporary pamphlet, entitled, An Account of the new Sect ofLatUude" 
men at Cambridge^ republished in the collection of tracts entitled, Pkanis 
JSriiannieus, Jeremy Taylor deserves the highest and perhaps the eaxliest 
place among them. But Cudworth's excellent sermon before the House of 
Commons (Slst March 1647) in the year of the publication of Taylor'* Lib' 
erty of Prophesying^ may be compared even to Taylor in charity, pietya vod. 
the most liberal toleration. 

• Be Ctve, 1642. 

f Dantur boni et maU raiiones mternae et indispeneabiUs. TheeU fat the 
degree of B. D. at Cambridge in 1644. (Birch's Life of Cuduxrth^ prefixed 
to his edition of the Intellectual Syttem, p. vii. Lend. 1743, 3 vols. 4lo.) 
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In all his writings, it must be owned, that his learning 
obscures his reasonings, and seems even to oppress his 
powerful intellect. It is an unfortunate effect of the re- 
dundant fulness of his mind^ that it overflows in endless 
digressions, which break the chain ofargument^andturn 
aside the thoughts of the reader from the main object. 
He was educated before usage had limited the naturali- 
zation of new words from the learned languages ; before 
the failure of those great men, from Bacon to Milton, 
who laboured to follow a Latin order in their sentences, 
— ^and the success of those men of inferior powers, from 
Cowley to Addison^ who were content with the order^ 
as well as the words^ of pure and elegant conversation^ 
— had, as it were, by a double series of experiments, as- 
certained that the involutions and inversions of the ancient 
languages are seldom reconcilable with the genius of 
ours; and, unless skilfully, as well as sparingly introduc- 
ed, are at variance with the natural beauties of our prose 
composition. His mind was more thaiTof an ancient than 
of a modem philosopher. He often indulged in that 
sort of amalgamation of fancy with speculation, the de- 
light of the Alexandrian doctors, with whom he was most 
familiarly conversant ; and the Intellectual System^ both 
in thought and expression, has an old and foreign air, 
not unlike a translation from the work of a late Plato- 
nist. Large ethical works of this eminent writer are 
extant in manuscript in the British Museum.^ One pos- 
thumous volume on morals was published by Dr Chandler, 
bishop of Durham, entitled, .^ Treatise concerning Eter- 
nal and Immutable Moraliti/.ji But there is the more 
reason to regret (as far as relates to the history of opin- 
ion) that the larger treatises are still unpublished, be- 
cause the above volume is not so much an ethical trea- 

* A curious account of the history of these MSS. by Dr Kippis» it to b^ 
found in the Bu)gng>hia BnUmmcOt IV. 549. 
f London, 1731 » Sro. 
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tise as an introduction to one. Protagoras of old, and 
Hobbes then alive^ having concluded that right and 
wrong were unreal^ because they were not perceived 
by the senses^ and because all human knowledge consists 
only in such perception^ Cud worth endeavours to refute 
then); by disproving that part of their premises which 
forms the last-stated proposition. The mind has many 
conceptions {fon/xAr*) which are not cognizable by the 
senses; and though they are occasioned by sensible ob- 
jectS; yet could not be formed but by a faculty superior 
to sense. The conceptions of justice and duty he places 
among them. The distinction of right from wrong is 
discerned by reason ; and as soon as these words are de- 
fined; it becomes evident that it would be a contradic- 
tion in terms to affirm that any power, human or divine^ 
could change their nature ; or, in other words, make the 
same act to be just and unjust at the same time. They 
had existed eternally, in the only mode in which truths 
can be said to be eternal^ in the Eternal Mind; and they 
were indestructible and unchangeable like that Supreme 
Intelligence.* 

Whatever judgment may be formed of this reasoning, 
it is manifest that it relates merely to the philosophy of 
the understanding, and does not attempt any explanation 
of what constitutes the very essence of morality, its re- 
lation to the will. That we perceive a distinction be- 
tween right and wrong as much as between a triangle and 



* ** There are many objects of our mind which we can neither see^ heuv 
feel, smell, nor taste, and which never did enter into it by any senses and 
therefore we can have no sensible pictures or ideas of them, drawn by the 
pencil of that inward limner or painter which borrows all his colours ftom 
sense, which we call Fancy: and if we reflect on our own cogitatioiii of 
these thips*» ^^ shall sensibly perceive that they are not phaniiuiiealf but 
noemalieai: as, for example, justice, equity, duty and obligation, cogitation, 
opinion, intellection, volition, memory, verity, falsity, cause, effect, genui^ 
species, nullity, contingency, possibility, impossibility, and innumerable 
others." {Eternal and Immutable Morality , p. 140. ) We have here an an* 
ticipation of Kant 
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a square^ is indted true; and may possibly lead to an ex- 
planation of the reason why men should adhere to the one 
and avoid the other. But it is not that reason. A com- 
mand or a precept is not a proposition. It cannot be 
said that either is true or false. Cudworth, as well as 
many who succeeded him, confounded the mere appre- 
hension by the understanding that right is different from 
wrong, with the practical authority of these important 
eoneeptions, exercised over voluntary actions, in a totally 
distinct province of the human soul. 

Though his life was devoted to the assertion of divine 
Providence, and though his philosophy was imbued with 
the religious spirit of Platonism,^ yet he had placed 
Christianity too purely in the love of God and man to be 
considered as liaving mucli regard for those controversies 
about rites and opinions with which zealots disturb the 
world. They represented him as having fallen into the 
same heresy with Milton and with Clarke;t and some of 
them even charged him with atheism, for no other rea- 
son than that he was was not afraid to state the atheistic 
difficulties in their fullest force. As blind auger heaps 
inconsistent accusations on each other, they called him at 
l^ast ^^an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deist.^'J The cour- 
tiers of Charles II., who were delighted with every part 
of Hobbes but his integrity, did their utmost to decry 
his antagonist. They turned the railing of the bigots 
into a sarcasm against religion ; as we learn from him who 
represented them with unfortunate fidelity. ^^ He has 
raised,^' saysDryden, ^^ such strong objections against the 

* Evct/iu, m Tixror, o yA^ Mctfimf Ait^mt XV^'^'^^*!*^' Be pioiis, my son, for 
piety 18 the sum of Christianity. (Motto affixed to the aermon above men- 
tioned.) 

f The following doctrine is ascribed to Cudworth by Nelson, a man of 
good understanding and great worth: «Dr Cudworth maintained t£at the 
Father, absolutely speaking, is the only supreme God; the Son and Spirit 
b^g God only by his concurrence with them, and their subordination and 
iubjection to him. " (Nxucir's Life of BuU, p. 339.) 

I Tinurim'i Diieoune on the Mesnah, p. 335.) 
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being of God, that many think he has not answered them;'' 
— ^^ the common fate,'' as Lord Shaftesbury tells us^ 
^^ of those who dare to appear fair authors.'^* He 
had, indeed, earned tt^ hatred of some theologians, bet- 
ter than they could know from the writings published 
during lis life; for in his posthumous work he classes 
with the%ncient atheists those of his contemporaries, 
whom he forbears to name, who held ^^that God may 
command what is contrary to moral rules; that he has no 
inclination to the good of his creatures ; that he may just- 
ly doom an innocent being to eternal torments; and that 
whatever God does will, for that reason is just, because 
he wills it."t It is an interesting incident in the life of 
a philosopher, that Cudworth's daughter, Lfady M asham, 
had the honour to nurse the infirmities and to watch the 
last breath of Mr Locke, who was opposed to her fatther 
in speculative philosophy, but who heartily agreed with 
him in the love of truth, liberty and virtue. 

CLARKE.j: 

Connected with Cud worth by principle, though se- 
parated by some interval of time, was Dr Samuel Clarke^ 
9l man eminent at once as a divine, a mathematician, a 
metaphysical philosopher, and a philologer ; who, as the 
interpreter of Homer and Caesar, the scholar of Newton^ 
and the antagonist of Leibnitz, approved himself not un- 
worthy of correspondence with the highest order of hu- 

• Moralists, Part ii. sect 3. 

f Eternal and Immutable Morality i p. 11* He names only one book pub- 
itshed at Franeker. He quotes Ockham as having formerly maintained the 
same monstrous portions. To many, if not to most of these opiniona or 
expressions, ancient and modem, reser\'ations are adjoined, which render 
them UteraUy reconcibble with practical morals. But the dangerous abuae 
to which the incautious language of ethical theories is liable, is well illustnit- 
ed by an anecdote related in Plutarch's Life of Alexander. A sycophant 
named Anaxarchas consoled that.monarch for the murder of CUtuSy by as- 
suring him that every act of a ruler must be jusL n«i> to ir{«»9fF yir§ v 
x^«V*ewrTo t^tKaiof, (Purr. Oper, I. 639. Franc. 1699.) 

♦ Bom in 1675; died in 1729. • 
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man spirits. Roused by the prevalence of the doctrines 
of Spinoza and Hobbes, he endeavoured to demonstrate 
the being and attributes of Ood^ from a few axioms and 
definitions, in the manner of geometry; an attempt in 
which^ with all his powers of argument; it must be own- 
ed that he is compelled sometimes tacitly to assume what / 
the laws of reasoning required him to prove ; and thatf 
on Uie whole, his failure may be regarded as a proof that 
such a mode of argument is beyond the faculties of man.^ 
Justly considering the moral attributes of the Deity as 1 
what alone renders him the object of religion^ and to us 
constitutes the difference between theism and atheism, 
he laboured with the utmost zeal to place the distinctions 
of right and wrong on a more solid foundation ; and to 
explain the conformity of morality to reason, in a manner 
calculated to give a precise apd scientific signification to 
that phraseology which all philosophers had; for so many 
ages, been content to employ, without thinking them- 
selves obliged to define. 

It is one of the most rarely successful efforts of the hu- j 
inan mind; to place the understanding at the point from 
which a philosopher takes the views that compose his sys^ 
tern, to recollect constantly his purposes, to adopt for a 
moment his previous opinions and prepossessions, to think 
in his words and to see with his eyes ; especially when 
the writer widely dissents from the system which he at- 
tempts to describe, and after a general change in the \ 
modes of thinking and in the use of terms. Every part 
of the present Dissertation requires such an excuse ; but 

• Tlus tdminble person had to much candour as in effect to own his fidl- 
ure, and to recur to those other argument? in 2'ipport of this great truth, 
which have in aU ages satisfied the most elevated minds. In Proposition 
Till. {Being and Mributes of God^ p. 47) which affirms that the fiift cause 
mutt be « intelligent" (where, as he truly states, " lies the main question 
between us and the atheists") he owns, that the proposition cannot be dem- 
onttrated strictly and properly a /mon. 

See notes and nkistrations, note M. 
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perhaps it may be jnore necessary in a case like that of 
Clarke, where the alterations in both respects have been 
so insensible^ and in some respects appear so limited^ that 
they may escape attention, than after those total revolu- 
tions in doctrine, where the necessity *of not measuring 
other times by our own standard must be apparent to the 
most undistinguishing. 

The sum of his moral doctrine may be stated as fol- 
lows. Man can conceive nothing without at the same 
time conceiving its relations to other things. He must 
ascribe the same law of perception to every being to 
whom he ascribes thought. He cannot therefore doubt 
that all the relations of all things to all must have always 
been present to the Eternal Mind. The relations in this 
sense are eternal; however recent the things may be be* 
tween whom they subsist. The whole of these relations 
constitute truth. The knowledge of them is omniscience. 
These eternal different relations of things involve a con- 
sequent eternal fitness or unfitness in the application of 
things one to another ; with a regard to which; the will 
of God always chooses^ and which ought likewise to de- 
termine the wills of all subordinate rational beings. These 
eternal differences make it fit and reasonable for the crea- 
tures so to act; they cause it to be their duty^ or lay an 
obligation on them so to do, separate from the will of 
God,* and antecedent to any prospect of advantage op 
reward. t Nay, wilful wickedness is the same absurdity 
and insolence in morals^ as it would be in natural things 
to pretend to alter the relations of numbers^ or to 4dce 
away the properties of mathematical figures.J ^^ Mo- 
rality,'^ says one of his most ingenious scholars, ^^ is the 
practice of rejtson.'^^ 



* « Those who found all moral obligation on the will of God must 

to the same thing, only when they do not explain how the nature and 

of God is g^d and just.*' {Being and Mrihutea of Crod^ Proposilioii zu.) 

t Evidence of Natural and Heoealed BeUgion^ p. 4, 6th edit Ixnid. 179^ 

% Ibid. p. 42. 

9 Lowiuv on the Unity and Perfections of€hdtp. 29. Lend. 1737. 
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Clarke^ like Cudworth, considered such a scheme as 
the only security against Hobbism, and probably against 
the Cakinistic theology> from which they were almost as 
averse. Not content, with Cumberland^ to attack Hob- 
bes on ground which was in part his own^ they thought 
it necessary to build on entirely new foundations. Clarke ^ 
more especially <^ instead of substituting social and gene- ^■ 
rous feeling for the selfish appetites, endeavoured to be- . ' 
stow on morality the highest dignity, by thus deriving 
it from reason. He made it more than disinterested ; for 
he placed its seat in a region where interest never enters^ 
and passion never disturbs. By ranking her principles 
with the first truths of science^ he seemed to render them 
pure and impartial, infallible and unchangeable. It 
might be excusable to regret the failure of so noble an 
attempt^ if the indulgence of such regrets did not betray 
an unworthy apprehension that the same excellent ends 
could only be attained by such frail means; and that the 
dictates of the most severe reason would not finally prove 
reconcilable with the majesty of virtue. 

REMARKS. 

The adoption of mathematical forms and terms was^ in 
England, a prevalent fashion among writers on moral 
subjects during a large part of the eighteenth century. 
The ambition of mathematical certainty^ on matters con- 
cerning which it is not ^ven to man to reach it, is a frail- 
ty from which the disciple of Newton ought in reason 
to hvre been withheld^ but to which he was naturally 
tempted by the example of his master. Nothing but the 
extreme difficulty of detaching assent from forms of ex- 
pression to which it has been long wedded, can explain 
the fact, that the incautious expressions above cited, into 
which Clarke was hurried by his moral sensibility, did not 
awaken him to a sense of the error into which he had fallen. 
As soon as he had said that ^' a bricked act was as absurd 
L 



\ 
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as an attempt to take away the properties of a figure," 
he ought to have seen, that principles which led logical- 
ly to such a conclusion were untrue. As it is an impos- 
sibility to make three and three cease to be ux, it ought, 
on his principles, to be impossible to do a wicked act. 
To act without regard to the relations of things, as if a 
man were to choose fire for cooling, or ice for heating, 
would be the part either of a lunatic or an ideot. The 
murderer who poisons by arsenic, acts agreeably to his 
knowledge of the power of that substance to kill, which 
js a relation between two things ; as much as the physi- 
cian who employs an emetic after the poison, acts upon 
his belief of the tendency of that remedy to preseve life, 
which is another relation between two things. All men 
who seek a good or bad end by good or bad means, must 
alike conform their conduct to some relation between 
their actions as means and their object as an end. All the 
relations of inanimate things to each other are undoubt- 
edly observed as much by tlie criminal as by the man of 
virtue. 

It is therefore singular that Dr Clarke suffered himself 
to be misled into the representation, that virtue is a 
conformity with the relations of things universally, vice 
a universal disregard of them, by the certain, but here 
insufficient truth, that the former necessarily implied a 
regard to certain particular relations y which were always 
disregarded by those who chose the latter. The dis- 
tinction between right and wrong can, therefore, no 
longer depend on relations as such, but on .a partap^ 
class of relations. And it seems evident that no relations 
are to be considered, except those in which a living, in- 
telligent, and voluntary agent is one of the beings related. 
His acts may relate to a law, as either observing or in- 
fringing it ; they may relate to his own moral sentiments 
and those of his fellows, as they are the objects of appro- 
bation or disapprobation ; they may rolate to his own 
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welfare, by increasing or abating it ; they may relate to 
the wellbeing of other sentient beings, by contributing 
to promote or obstruct it : but in all these^ and in all 
supposable cases, the inquiry of the moral philosopher 
must be, not whether there be a relation, but what the 
relation is ; whether it be that of obedience of law, or 
agreeableness to moral feeling, or suitableness to pru- 
dence, or coincidence with benevolence. The term 
relation itself, on which Dr Clarke^s system rests, being 
. common to right and wrong, must be struck out of the 
reasoning. He himself incidentally drops intimations 
which are at variance with his system. " The Deity," 
he tells us, ^< acts according to the eternal relations of 
things, in order to the welfare of the whole universe f' 
and subordinate moral agents ought to be governed by ^ _ 
the same rules, *^ for the good of the public."* No one 
can fiiil to observe that a new eleipent is here introduced 
—the wellbeing of communities of men, and the general 
happiness of the world — which supersedes the conside- 
ration of abstract relations and fitnesses. 

There are other views of this system, however, of a 
more general nature, and of much more importance, be- 
cause they extend in a considerable degree to all systems 
which found moral distinctions or sentiments, solely or 
ultimately, upon reason. A littie reflection will discover 
an extraordinary vacuity in this system. Supposing it 
were allowed that it satisfactorily accounts for moral 
judgments, there is still an important part of our moral 
a a lBm ents which it passes by without an attempt to ex- 
plain them. Whence, on this scheme, the pleasure or 
pain with which we review our own actions ; or survey 
those of others ? What is the nature of remorse ? Why 
do we feel shame ? Whence is indignation against in- 
justice ? These are surely no exercise of reason. Nor 

* E9idenu of NiOurai and Biveakd JReMgkm, p^ ^ 
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is the assent of reason to any other class of propoulions 
followed or accompanied by emotions of this nature, by 
any approaching them, or indeed necessarily by any 
emotion at all. It is a fatal objection to a moral theory, 
that it contains no means of explaining the most conspi- 
cuous, if not the most essential, parts of moral approba- 
tion and disapprobation. 

But to rise to a niore general consideration : Percep- 
tion and emotion are states of mind perfectly distinct ; 
and an emotion of pleasure or pain differs much more 
from a mere perception, than the perceptions of one 
sense do from those of another. The perceptions of all 
the senses have some qualities in common. But an emo- 
tion has not necessarily anything in common with a per- 
ception, but that they are both states of mind. We 
perceive exactly the same qualities in coffee when we 
may dislike it, as afterwards when we come to like it. 
In other words, the perception remains the same when 
the sensation of pain is changed into the opposite sensa- 
tion of pleasure. The like change may qpcur in every 
case where pleasure or pain (in such instances called 
sensations) enter the mind with perceptions through the 
eye or the ear. The prospect or the sound which was 
disagreeable may become agreeable, without, any alter- 
ation in our idea of the objects. We can earily 
imagine a percipient and thinking being without a capa- 
city of receiving pleasure or pain. Such a being might 
perceive what we do ; if we could conceive him to rea- 
son, he might reason justiy ; and if he were to judgpMit 
all, there seems no reason why he should not judge truly. 
But what could induce such a being to will or to act f 
It seems evident that his existence could only be a state 
of passive contemplation. Reason, as reason, can nevet 
be a motive to action. It is only when we superadd to 
such a being sensibility, or the capacity of emotion or 
sentiment, (or what in corporeal cases is called sensation) 
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of desire and aversion, that we introduce him into the 
world of action. We then clearly discern, that when 
the conclusion of a process of reasoning presents to his 
mind an object of desire^ or the means of obtaining it^ 
a motive of action begins to operate ; and reason may 
then^ but not till then, have a powerful though indirect 
influence on conduct. Let any argument to dissuade a 
man from immorality be employed, and the issue of it 
will always appear to be an appeal to a feeling. You 
prove that drunkenness will probably ruin health. No 
position founded on experience is more certain. Most 
persons with whom you reason must be as much convinced 
of it as you are. But your hope of success depends on 
the drunkard's fear of ill health ; and he may always 
silence your argument by telling you that he loves wine 
more than he dreads sickness. You speak in vain of 
the infamy of an act to one who disregards the opinion 
of others ; or of its imprudence to a man of little feeling 
for his own future condition. You may truly^ but vainly, 
t€ll of the pleasures of friendship to one who has little 
affection. If you display the delights of liberality to a 
miser, he may always shut your mouth by answering, 
^^ the spendthrift may prefer such pleasures ; I love 
money more.'' If you even appeal to a man's conscience^ 
he may answer you, that you have clearly proved the 
immorality of the act, and that he himself knew it be- 
fore; but thatjiow, when you had renewed and freshened 
his conviction, he was obliged to own, that his love of 
virtape, even aided by the fear of dishonour, remorse, 
and punishment, was not so powerful as the desire which 
hurried him into vice. 

Nor i9 it otherwise, however confusion of ideas may 
cause it to be so deemed, with that calm regard to the 
welfare ot the agents to which philosophers have so 
grossly misapplied the hardly intelligible appellation of 
self-love. The general tendency of right conduct to 
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permanent wellbeing is indeed one of the most evident 
of all truths. But the success of persuasive or dissuasi ves 
addressed to it; must always be directly proportioned, 
not to the clearness with which the truth is discerned, 
but to the strength of the principle addressed^ in the 
mind of the individual ; and to the degree in which he 
is accustomed to keep an eye on its dictates. A strange 
prejudice prevails^ which ascribes to what is called ^elf- 
love an invariable superiority over all the other motives 
of human action. If it were to be called by a more fit 
name^ such as foresight^ prudence, or^ what seems most 
exactly to describe its nature^ a sympathy with the fu- 
ture feelings of the agent, it would appear to every ob- 
server to bc; very often, too languid and inactive, always 
of late appearance^ and, sometimes^ so foint as to be 
I ' scarcely perceptible. Almost every human passion' in 
its turn prevails over self-love. 

It is thus apparent that the influence of reason on the 
will is indirect; and arises only from its being one of the 
channels by which the objects of desire or aversion are 
brought near to these springs of voluntary action. It is 
only one of these channels. There are many other modes 
of presenting to the mind the proper objects of the emo- 
tions which it is intended to excite^ whether of a calmw 
or of a more active nature ; so that they may influmce 
conduct more powerfully than when they reach the will 
through the channel of conviction. The distincdoa be- 
tween conviction and persuasion would indeed be other- 
wise without a meaning : to teach the mind would be 
the same thing as to move it ; and eloquence would be 
nothing but logic, although the greater part of the power 
of the former is displayed in the direct excitement of 
feeling ;— on condition, indeed; (for reasons foreign to 
our present purpose) that the orator shall never appear 
to give counsel inconsistent with the duty or the hstiiq; 
welfare of those whom he would persuade. In like 
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manner it is to be observed, that though reasoning be 
one of the instruments of education^ yet education is not T^ 
a proof of reasoning, but a wise disposal of all the eir- / 
cumstances which influence character, and of the means 
of producing those habitual dispositions which insure 
welldoing, of which reasoning is but one. Very similar 
observations are applicable to the great arts of legislation 
and government ; which are here only alluded to as 
forming a strong illustration of the present argument. 

The abusive extension of the term Season to the 
moral faculties, one of the predominant errors of ancient ( 
and modem times, has arisen from causes which it is not 
difficult to discover. Reason does in truth perform a 
great part in every case of moral sentiment. To reason 
often belong the preliminaries of the act ; to reason al- 
together belongs the choice of the means of execution. 
The operations of reason, in both cases, are comparatively 
riow and lasting ; they are capable of being distinctly 
recalled by memory. The emotion which intervenes 
between the previous and the succeeding exertions of 
reason is often faint, generally transient, and scarcely 
ever capable of being reproduced by an effort of the 
mind. Hence the name of reason is applied to this 
mixed state of mind; more especially when the feeling, be- 
ing of acold and general nature, and scarcely ruffling the 
suT&ce of the soul, such as those of prudence and of or- 
dinary kindness and propriety, almost passes unnoticed, 
and is irretrievably forgotten. Hence the mind is, in 
such conditions, said by moralists to act from reasoriy in 
contradistinction to its more excited and disturbed state, 
when it is said to act from passion. The calmness of 
reason gives to the whole compound the appearance of 
unmixed reason. The illusion is further promoted by a 
mode of expression used in most languages. A man is 
said to act reasonably, when his conduct is such as may 
be reasonably expected. Amidst the disorders of a 
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vicious mind^ it is difficult to form a reasonable conjectore 
concerning future conduct; but the quiet and wdl- 
ordered state of virtue renders the probable acts of her 
fortunate votaries the object of very rational expectation. 
As far as it is not presumptuous to attempt a distinction 
between modes of thinking foreign to the mind which 
makes the attempt^ and modes of expression scarcely 
translatable into the only technical language in which 
that mind is wont to think, it seems that the systems of 
Cudworth and Clarke, though they appear very similar^ 
are in reality different in some important points of view. 
The former, a Platonist, sets out from those itIeM (a 
word, in this acceptation of it, which has no correspond* 
ing term in English) the eternal models of created things, 
which, as the Athenian master taught, pre-existed in 
the everlasting intellect, and, of right, rule the will of 
every inferior mind. The illustrious scholar of Newton^ 
with a manner of thinking more natural to his age and 
school, considered primarily the very relations of things 
themselves ; cenceived indeed by the eternal mind^ but 
which, if such inadequate language may be pardoned, 
are the law of its will, as well as the model of its works.* 

Earl of SHAFTESBURY.t 

Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the CharacterUHei^ 
was the grandson of Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, created 
Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the master spirits of the Eng- 

* Mr Wollaston's system, that morality connsted in acting according to 
truth, seems to coincide with that of Dr Clarke. The murder of Cicero by 
Popilius Lenas, was, according to him, a practical falsehood \ for Cicero 
had been his benefactor, but Popilius acted as if that were untrue. If the 
truth spoken of be, that gratitude is due for benefits, the reasoning is ^irir 
dentiy a circle. If any truth be meant, indiiferenUy, it is plsin that tlie 
assassin acted in perfect conformity to several certain truths ; such at tho 
malignity of Antony, the ingratitude and venality of Popilius, and the prob- 
able impunity of his crime* when law was fuspendedi and good men with- 
out power. 

t Bom in 16n \ died in 1713. 
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lish nation^ whose viees^ the bitter fruits of the insecurity 
of a troublous time, succeeded by the corrupting habits 
of an inconstant, venal, and profligate court, have led 
an ungrateful posterity to overlook his wisdom, and dis- 
interested perseverance, in obtaining for the English na- 
tion the unspeakable benefits of the Habeas Corpus act 
The fortune of the Characteristics has been singular. 
For a time the work was admired more undistinguish- 
ingly than its literary character warrants. In the suc- 
ceeding period it was justly criticised, but too severely 
condemned. Of late, more unjustly than in either of the 
former cases, it has been generally neglected. It seemed 
to have the power of changing the temper of its critics. 
It provoked the amiable Berkeley to a harshness equally 
unwonted and unwarranted;^ while it softened the 
rugged Warburton so far as to dispose the fierce yet not 
altogether ungenerous polemic to praise an enemy in the 
very heat of confiict.t 

Leibnitz, the most celebrated of continental philoso- 
phers, warmly applauded the Characteristics^ and^ 
(what was a more certain proof of admiration) though at 
an advanced age, criticised that work minutely.:|: Le 

^ Bbbkubt's MnuU PAsZMqp^y Dialogue iii.i but especially his Thtory 
of Vmon FindieaUdf Lond. 1733, (not republished in the quarto edition of 
his works) where this most excellent man nnks for a moment to the level 
of a railing polemic. 

f It is remarkable that the most impure passages of Warbnrton's compo- 
sitUHi are those in which he lets loose his controversial zeal, and that he is 
a fine writer principally where he writes from generous feeling. ** Of all 
the virtues which were so much in this noble writer's heart and in his 
writiDgSy there was not one he more revered than the love of public liberty. 
«-The noble author of the CharacterigHea had many excellent qualities, both 
ai a man and a writer- He was temperate, chaste, honest, and a lover of 
lus country. In his writings he has shown how much he has imbibed the 
deep sense^ and how naturally he could copy the gracious manner of Plato." 
(Dedication to the Freethinkers, prefixed to the Divine Ligation.) War- 
burton, however, soon relapses, but not without excuse; for he thought 
himself vindicating the memory of Locke. 

\ Opera^ torn. IIL p. 39-56. 

M 
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Clerc, who had assisted the studies of the author, coa- 
tributed to spread its reputation by his Journal^ then 
the most popular in Europe. Locke is said to have 
aided in his education^ probably rather by counsel than 
by tuition. The author had indeed been driven tram 
the regular studies of his country by the insults with 
which he was loaded at Winchester sehool^ when he was 
only twelve years old^ immediately after the death of his 
grandfather ; a choice oi tisae which seemed not so much 
to indicate anger against the faults of a great man, as 
triumph over the principles of liberty^ which seemed at 
that time to have faUen for ever. He gave a genuine 
proof of respect for freedom of thought, by preventing 
the expulsion, from Holland, of Bayle, (with whom be 
differs in every moral, political, and, it may be tndy 
added, religious opinion) when, it must be owned, the 
right of asylum was, in strict justice, forfeited by the 
secret services which the philosopher had rendered to 
the enemy of Holland and of Europe. In the small part 
of his short life which premature infirmities allowed him 
to apply to public affairs, he co-operated zealously with 
the friends of freedom ; but, as became a moral philoao* 
pher, he supported, even against them, a law to allow 
those who were accused of treason to make their defence 
by counsel, although the parties first to benefit from 
this act of imperfect justice were conspirators to assamih' 
ate King William, and to re-enslave their country. On 
that occasion it is well known with what admirable quick- 
ness he took advantage of the embarrassment which 
seized him, when he rose to address the House of Com- 
mons. ^* If I/^ said he, ^* who rise only to ^ve my 
opinion on this bill, am so confounded that I cannot say 
what I intended, what must the condition of that man b^ 
who, without assistance, is pleading for his own life !^ He 
was the friend of Lord Somers; and the tribute paid to 
his personal character by Warburton, who knew many 
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of his contemporaries and some of his friends, may be 
considered as evidence of its excellence. 
' His fine genius and generous spirit shine through his 
writings ; but their lustre is often dimmed by peculiari- 
'ties^ and^ it must be said^ ly affectations^ which^ originat- 
ing in local, temporary^ or even personal circumstances, 
are particularly fiital to the permanence of fame. There 
is often a charm in the egotism of an artless writer^ or of 
an actor in great scenes. But other laws are imposed on 
the literary artist. Lord Shaftesbury, instead of hiding 
himself behind his work, stands forward with too fre- 
quent marks of self-complacency, as a nobleman of pol- 
ished manners, with a mind adorned by the fine arts, 
and instructed by ancient philosophy; shrinking with a 
somewhat effeminate fastidiousness from the clamour and 
prejudices of the multitude, whom he neither deigns to 
conciliate nor puts forth his strength to subdue. The 
enmity of the majority of churchmen to the government 
established at the Revolution, was calculated to fill his 
mind with angry feelings ; which overflow too often, if 
not upon Christianity itself, yet upon representations of 
i^ closely intertwined with those religious feelings to 
which, in other forms, his own philosophy ascribes sur- 
passing worth. His small, and occasional writings, of 
which the main &ult is the want of an object or a plan^ 
have many passages remarkable for the utmost beauty 
and harmony of language. Had be imbibed the ampli- 
city, as well as copied the expression and cadence of the 
greater ancients, he would have done more justice to his 
genius ; and his works, like theirs, would have been pre- 
served by that quality, without which but a very few 
writings, of whatever mental power, have long survived 
their writers. Grace belongs only to natural movements ; 
and Lord Shaftesbury, notwithstanding the frequent 
beauty of his thoughts and language, has rarely attained 
it. He b unfortunately prone to pleasantry, which is 
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obstinately averse from constraint, and which he had no 
interest in raising to be the test of truth. His affectation 
of liveliness as a man of the world, tempts him sometimes 
to overstep the indistinct boundaries which leparate fit-^ 
miliarity from vulgarity. Of bis two more considerable 
writings, the Moralists j on which he evidently most val* 
ued himself, and which is spoken of by Leibnitz with 
enthusiasm, is by no means the happiest. Yet perhaps 
there is scarcely any composition in our language more 
lofty in its moral and religious sentiments, and more ex- 
quisitely elegant and musical in its diction, than the Pla- 
tonic representation of the scale of beauty and lov^ in 
the speech to Palemon, near the close of the first part.* 
Many passages might be quoted, which in some measure 
justify the enthusiasm of the septuagenarian geometer. 
Yet it is not to be concealed that, as a whole, it is heavy 
and languid. It is a modem antique. The dialogues 
of Plato are often very lively representations bf conver- 
sations which might take place daily at a great univerri* 
ty, full, like Athens, of rival professors and eager disci- 
ples, — between men of various character, and great fame 
as well as ability. Socrates runs through them all. His 
great abilities, his still more venerable virtues, his cruel 
fate, especially when joined to his very characteristic 
peculiarities, — to his grave humour, to his homely seme, 
to his assumed humility, to the honest sliness with which 
he ensnared the Sophists, and to the intrepidity with 
which he dragged them to justice, gave unity and dra- 
matic interest to these dialogues as a whole. But Lord 
Shaftesbury's dialogue is between fictitious personages, 
and in a tone at utter variance with English* conversa- 
tion. He had great power of thought and command 
over words. But he had no talent for inventing charac- 
ter and bestowing life on it. The Inquiry concerning 

• CharaderUtics, Treatise v. The Moralists, Part i. sect 3. 
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Virtue* is nearly exempt from the faulty peculiarities of 
the author; the method is perfect^ the reasoning just, the 
style precise and clear. The writer has no purpose but 
that of honestly proving his principles ; he himself alto- 
gether disappears.; and he is intent only on earnestly en- 
forcing what he truly, conscientiously, and reasonably 
believes. Hence the charm of simplicity is revived in this 
production, which is unquestionably entitled to a place 
in the first rank of English tracts on Moral Philosophy. 
The point in which it becomes especially pertinent to 
the subject of thb Dissertation is, that it contains more 
intimations of an original and important nature on the 
Theory of Ethics than perhaps any preceding work of 
modem times.t It is true that they are often but inti- 
mations, cursory; and appearing almost to be casual ; so 
that many of them have escaped the notice of most refi- 
ders, and even writers on these subjects. That the con- 
sequences of some of them are even yet not unfolded, 
must be owned to be a proof that they are inadequate- 
ly stated ; and may be regarded as a presumption that 
the author did not closely examine the bearings of 
bis own positions. Among the most important of these 
suggestions is, the e^stence of dispositions in man^ by 
which he takes pleasure in the wellbeing of others, with- 
out any further view ; a doctrine^ however, to all the con- 
sequences of which he has not been faithful in his other 
writings.:|: Another is^ that goodness consists in the 

• /Wrf. Treatise iy. 

f I am not without suspicion that I have orerlookedthe clums of Dr Henry 
More, who, notwithstanding some uncouthness of languagei seems to have 
giren the first intimations of a distinct moral &culty, which he calls *<the 
Boniform Faculty;" a phrase ag^nst which an outcry would now be raised 
as German. Happiness, according to him, consists in a constant satiafiic- 
tion»<» Tf «>ii6oii/ii Tnt ^vx^f' {EnMridion EtMeumy lib. i. cap. iL 

% " It is the height of wisdom no doubt to be rightly selfish." {Charac 
1. 121.) The observation seems to be taken from what AristoUe says of 
^x«»Ti«: ToF f*tf ayABif iu ^x«tf<re» tiF«i. (Abist. Ethic, ix. c. viiL) The 
chapter is admirable, and the assertion of Aristotle is very capable of a good 
sense. 
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prevalence of love for the system of which we are a part^ 
over the passions^ pointing to our individual welfisms ; a 
proposition which somewhat confounds the viotivea of 
right acts with their tendency^ and seenv te fiivour the 
melting of all particular affections into general beneTO- 
lence^ because the tendency of these affections is to gen- 
eral good. The next^ and certainly the most original, 
as well as important, is^ that there are certain affectioiis 
of the mind which, being contemplated by the mind itself 
through what he calls a reflex senBe, become the objects 
of love^ or the contrary^ according to their nature. So 
approved and loved^ they constitute virtue or merits as 
distinguished from mere goodness j of which there are 
traces in animals who do not appear to reflect on the state 
of their own minds, and who seem^ therefore^ destitute of 
what he elsewhere calls a moral sense. These state- 
ments are, it is true^ far too short and vague. He no- 
where inquires into the origin of the reflex sense. What 
is a much more material defect, he makes no attempt to 
ascertain in what state of mind it consists. We diseoyer 
only by implication, and by the use of the term sense j 
that he searches for the fountain of moral sentiments^ not 
in mere reason^ where Cudworth and Clarke had vainly 
sought for it, but in the hearty whence die main branch 
of them assuredly flows. It should never be forgotten, 
that we owe to these hints the reception^ into ethical the* 
ory^ of a moral sense ; which^ whatever may be thought 
of its origin, or in whatever words it may be described, 
must always retain its place in such theory as a main prin- 
ciple of our moral nature. 

His demonstration of the utility of virtue to the indi- - 
vidual, far surpasses all attempts of the same nature; be- 
ing founded, not on a calculation of outward advantsges 
or inconveniences, alike uncertain, precarious^ and de- 
grading, but on the unshaken foundation of the delight, 
which is of the very essence of social affection and virtu- 
ous sentiment ; on the dreadful agony inlBicted by all ma- 
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levolent passions^ upon every soul that harbours the 
hellish inmates ; on the all-important truths that to love 
is to be hi^fiigfy and to hate is to be miserable, — ^that af- 
f<ection is iti«fm reward^ and ill-will its own punishment ; 
or, as it has been more simply and more affectingly^ as 
well as with more sacred authority, taught^ that to ^ve 
is more blessed than to receive, and that to love one an- 
other is the sum of all human virtue. 

The relation of religion to morality^ as far as it can be y 
discovered by human reason^ was never more justly or*^ 
more beautifully stated.^ If he represented the mere 
hope of reward and dread of punishment as selfish, and 
therefore inferior motives to virtue and piety, he dis- 
tinctly owns their efficacy in reclaiming from vice^ in 
rousing from lethargy^ and in guarding a feeble peni- 
tence ; in all which he coincides with illustrious and zeal- 
ous Christian writers. ^^ If by the hope of reward be 
understood the love and desire of virtuous enjoyment, ^ 
or of the very practice and exercise of virtue in another 
life ; an expectation or hope of this kind is so fieir from 
being derogatory from virtue, diat it is an evidence of 
our loving it the more sincerely and /or iU awn 9ake.'^'\ ] 

* CharaeUruiUi^ Inquiry eonetmmg Virtue, 

t Ibid, 

So Jeremy Taylor: ''He that is grown in grace pursues yirtue purely 
andumply for its own interest. When persons come to tliat height of 
graccy and lore God for himself, that is but heaven in another sense.'' 
(Sermon on Growth in Chraee,) So before him the once celebrated Mr John 
Smith of Cambridge: ** The happiness which good men shall partake is not 
distinct from their godlike nature. Happiness and holiness are but two /' 
aererml notions of one thing. HeU is rather a nature than a place, and ^- 
hearen cannot be so well defined by any thing wiihoui us, as by something 
within us." (Sded Diseourtet^ 3d edit Cambridge, 1673.) 

In accordance with these old authorities b the recent luiguage of a most 
ingenious as weU as bencYolent and pious writer. « The koUneae of hea- 
ven is stiU more attractiYe to the Christian than its happiness. The denre 
of doing that which is right for its own sake is a part of his derire after hea^- 
▼en." (Uheondttionalfreeneuofthe Qotpel, by T. Erskivx, Esq. p. 32, 33. 
Edinb. 1828.) 

See also the Appendix to Wabd's Life tf Henry More^ 247-371. This 
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Fenblon* BoSSUET.t 

As the last question^ though strictly speaking theolo- 
gical, is yet in truth dependent on the more general 
question, which relates to the reality of disinterested af- 
fections in human nature, it seems not foreign from the 
present purpose to give a short account of a dispute on 
the subject in France, between two of the most eminent 
persons of their time ; namely, the controversy between 
Fenelon and Bossuet, concerning the possibility of men 
being influenced by the pure and disinterested love of 
God, Never were two great men more unlike. Fene- 
lon in his writings exhibits more of the qualities which 
predispose to religious feelings, than any other equally 
conspicuous person ; — a mind so pure as steadily to con- 
template supreme excellence ; a heart capable of being 
touched and affected by the contemplation ; a gentle and 
modest spirit, not elated by the privilege, but seeing iti 
own want of worth as it came dearer to such brightness^ 
and disposed to treat with compassionate forbearance those 
errors in others, of which it felt a humbling conscious- 
ness. Bossuet was rather a great minister in the eccle- 
siastical commonwealth; employing knowledge^ elo- 
quence, argument, the energy of his character, the in- 
fluence, and even the authority of his station, to vanquish 
opponents, to extirpate revolters, and, sometimes witli a 
patrician firmness, to withstand the dictatorial encroach- 

account of that ingenious and amiable philosopher (Lond. 1710) contains a» 
interesting view of his opinions, and many beautifiil passages of his writing% 
but unfortunately very few particulars of the man. His letters on Dinnt&r* 
uted Piety (see the Appendix to Mr Ward's work), his boundless charity, hk 
zeal for the utmost toleration, and his hope of general improvement from 
** a pacific and perspicacious posterity," place him high in the small num- 
ber of true philosophers who, in their estimate of men, value disposiUoiis 
more than opinions, and in their search for good, more often look forward 
than backward* 

* Bom in 1651 ; died in 1715. 

t Bom in 1627 { died in 1704. 
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ment of the Roman Pontiff on the spiritual aristocracy of # 
France. Fenelon had been appointed tutor to the Duke [ 
of Burgundy. He had all the qualities which fit a man 
to be the preceptor of a prince^ and which most disable 
him to get or to keep the office. Even birth^ and 
urbanity^ and accomplishment, and vivacity^ were an in- 
sufficient atonement for his genius and virtue. Louis 
XIV. distrusted so fine a spirit^ and appears to have 
early suspected^ that a fancy moved by such benevolence 
might imagine examples for his grandson which the 
world would consider as a satire on his own reign. 
Madame de Maintenon^ indeed, favoured him ; but he 
was generally believed to have forfeited her good graces 
by discouraging her projects for at least a nearer approach 
to a seat on the throne. He offended her by obeying 
her commands^ in laying before her an account of her 
&ults^ and some of those of her royal husband, which 
was probably the more painfully felt for its mildness, 
justice^ and refined observation.^ An opportunity for 
driving such an intruder from a court presented itself 
somewhat strangely, in the form of a subtile controversy 
on one of the most abstruse questions of metaphysical 
theology. Molinos^ a Spanish priest, reviving and per- 
haps exaggerating the maxims of the ancient mystics, 
had recently taught, that Christian perfection consisted 
in the pure love of God, without hope of reward or fear 
of punishment. This offence he expiated by seven years 
imprisonment in the dungeons of the Roman Inquisition. 
His opinions were embraced by Madame Guyon, a pious 
French lady of strong feeling and active imagination, 
who appears to have expressed them in a hyperbolical 
language, not infrequent in devotional exercises, espe- 
cially in those of otherwise amiable persons of her sex 
and character. In the fervour of her zeal, she disre- 

* Baussit, HUtoire de Fenelon^ I. 252. 

N 
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garded the usages of the world and the decorums im- 
posed on females. She left her family, took a part in 
public conferences^ and assumed an independence scarcely 
reconcilable with the more ordinary and more plea^ng 
virtues of women. Her pious effusions were examined 
with the rigour which might be exercised on theological 
propositions. She was falsely charged by Harlay^ the 
dissolute archbishop of Paris^ with personal licentious- 
ness. For these crimes she was dragged from convent 
to convent^ imprisoned for years in the Bastile, and^ as 
an act of mercy^ confined during the latter years of her 
life to a provincial town^ as a prison at large. A piety 
thus pure and disinterested could not fail to please Fene- 
lon. He published a work in justification of Madame 
Guyon's character^ and in explanation of tiie degree in 
which he agreed with her. Bossuet^ the oracle and 
champion of the church, took up arms against him. It 
would be painful to suppose that a man of so great powers 
was actuated by mean jealousy^ and it is needless. The 
tinion of zeal for opinion with the pride of authority^ is 
apt to give sternness to the administration of controver- 
sial bishops ; to say nothing of the haughty and inflexi- 
ble character of Bossuet himself. He could not brodc 
the independence of him who was hitherto so docile a 
scholar and so genUe a friend. He was jealous of nov- 
elties, and dreaded a fervour of piety likely to be un- 
governable^ and perhaps to excite movements of which 
no man could foresee the issue. It must be allowed that 
he had reason to be displeased with the indiscretion and 
turbulence of the innovators, and might apprehend that^ 
in preaching motives to virtue and reli^on which he 
thought unattainable, the coarser but surer foundations 
of common morality might be loosened. A controversy 
ensued, in which he employed the utmost violence of 
polemical or factious contest. Fenclon replied with 
brilliant success, and submitted his book to the judgment 
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of Rome. After a long examination, the commission of 
ten Cardinals appointed to escamine it were equally 
divided^ and he seemed in consequence about to be ac- 
quitted. But Bossuet had in the mean time easily gained 
Louis XIV • Madame de Maintenon betrayed Fenelon's 
confidential correspondence ; and he was banished to his 
diocese, and deprived of his pensions and official apart- 
ments in the palace. Louis XIV. regarded the slightest 
differences from the authorities of the French church as 
rebellion against himself. Though endowed with much 
natural good sense^ he was too grossly ignorant to be made 
to comprehend one of the terms of the question in dis- 
pute. He did not, however, scruple to urge the Pope 
to the condemnation of Fenelon. Innocent XII. (Pigna- 
telli) an aged and pacific pontiff, was desirous of avoiding 
such harsh measures. He said that ^' the archbishop of 
Cambray might have erred from excess in the love of 
God, but the bishop of Meaux had sinned by a defect 
of the love of his neighbour.''^ But he was compelled 
to condemn a series of propositions, of which the first 
was^ ^^ there is an habitual state of love to God, which is 
pure from every motive of personal interest^ and in 
which neither the fear of punishment nor the hope of re- 
ward has any part.^^t Fenelon read the bull which 
condemned him in his own cathedral^ and professed as 
humble a submission as the lowest of his flock. In some 
of the writings of his advanced years, which have been 
recently published, we observe with regret that, when 
wearied out by his exile, ambitious to regain a place at 
court through the Jesuits, or prejudiced against the Cal- 
vinising doctrines of the Jansenists, the strongest anti- 
papal party amongst Catholics, or somewhat detached 
from a cause of which his great antagonist had been the 
victorious leader, he made concessions to the absolute 

* Baussxt, JBuUdre de Fenelon^ II. 22O9 note. 

t (Bumidc Bowuvr, Vm. 808. Liege, 1767, 8to. 
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monarchy of Rome, which did not become a luminary of 
the Gallican church.* 

Bossuet, in his writings on this occasion, besides tra- 
dition and authorities, relied mainly on the supposed 
principle of philosphy, that man must desire his own 
happiness, and cannot desire anything else, otherwise 
than as a means towards it ; which renders the contro- 
versy an incident in the history of ethics. It is imme- 
diately connected with the preceding part of this Dis- 
sertation, by the almost literal coincidence between 
Bossuet's foremost objection to the disinterested piety 
contended for by Fenelon, and the fundamental position 
of a very ingenious and once noted divine of the English 
church, in his attack on the disinterested affections, be- 
lieved by Shaftesbury to be a part of human nature.f 

Leibnitz4 

There is a singular contrast between the form of 

Leibnitz's writings and the character of his mind. The 

latter was systematical, even to excess. It was the vice 

of his prodigious intellect, on every subject of science 

j where it was not bound by geometrical chains, to confine 

■ 

* Be Summi PoniificU Jlucioniate Dmertatio .* (Euvrea de FBirxioVytoaie 
n. VemiUes, 1820, 

f « Haec est natura Yoluntatis humanse, ut ct beatitudinem, et ea qao- 
nim necessaria connexlo cum beatitudine clare intelligitur, neusKtrio appetat 

» Nullua est actus ad quern revera non impcUiniur motiYo beatitudinii^ 

ezplicite yel implicite/' meaning by the latter that it may be concealed 
from ourselves, as he says, for a short time, by a nearer object ( CBuvretds 
B0SSUXT9 Vin. 80.) " The only motiYC by which individuals can he induced 
to the practice of virtue, mutt be the feeling or the prospect of private hap- 
piness.'' (Bbowh's Essays on the Characteristics, p, 159, Lond. 1^52.) 
It must, however, be owned, that the selfishness of the Warburtonian is 
more rigid ; making no provision for the object of one's own bappincH 
slipping out of view for a moment. It is due to the very ingenious author 
of this forgotten book to add, that it is full of praise of his adversary, which, 
though just, was in the answer generous ; and that it contains an assertion 
of the undoumfee^ right of public discussion, unusual even at the tolerant 
period of its appearance. 

I BoTQ inl646; died in m6. 
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his view to those most general principles, so well called ' 
by Bacon " merely notional;'' which render it, indeed, 1 
easy to build a system, but, only because they may be alike 1 
adapted to every state of appearances, and become thereby 
really inapplicable to any. Though his genius was thus 
naturally turned to system, his writings were, generally, 
occasional and miscellaneous. The fragments of his 
doctrines are scattered in Reviews ; or over a volumin- 
ous Literary Correspondence ; or in the Prefaces and 
Introductions to those compilations to which this great 
philosopher was obliged by his situation to descend. 
This defective and disorderly mode of publication arose 
partly from the jars between business and study, inevi- 
table in his course of life ; but probably yet more from 
the nature of his S3rstem, which, while it widely deviates 
from the most general principles of former philosophers, 
is ready to embrace their particular doctrines under its 
own generalities, and thus to reconcile them to each 
other, as well as to accommodate itself to popular or 
established opinions, and compromise with them, accord- 
ing to his favourite and oft-repeated maxim, <^ that most 
received doctrines are capable of a good sense ;''* by 
which last words our philosopher meant a sense re- 
concilable with his own principles. Partial and occa- 
sional exhibitions of these principles suited better than 
constant negotiation with opinions, establishments, and 
prejudices, to which extreme generalities arc well 
adapted, than a full and methodical statement of the 
whole at once. It is the lot of every philosopher who 
attempts to make his principles extremely flexible, that 
they become like those tools which bend so easily as to 
penetrate nothing. Yet his manner of publication per- 

* Nouioeaux EstaU sur l*EntendemerU Bumain, Uv. i. chap. ii. p. 57, 
These Eesays, which form the ^cater part of the publication entiUed (Euvres 
PhUotophiqutit edited by Raspe, Amst. ct Leipz. ir65, are not included in 
Dutena'i edition of Leibnitz's works. 
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haps led him to those wide intuitions^ as comprehensive 
as those of Bacon^ of which he expressed the result as 
briefly and pithily as Hobbes. The fragment which 
contains his ethical principles is the preface to a collec- 
tion of documents illustrative of international law^ pub- 
lished at Hanover in 1693 ;* to which he often referred 
as his standard afterwards, especially when he speaks <rf 
Lord Shaftesbury^ or of the controversy between the 
two great theologians of France. ^^ Right^'^ says he^ 
^' is moral power; obligation moral necessity. By morale 
I understand what with a good man prevails as much as 
if it were physical. A good man is he who loves all 
men as far as reason allows. Justice is the benevolence of 
a wise man. To lave is to be pkased with the happi- 
ness of another} or, in other uoordsy to convert the 
happiness of another into a part of one^s own. Hence 
is explained the possibility of a disinterested love. 
When we are pleased with the happiness of any being, 
his happiness becomes one of our enjoyments. Wisdom 
is the science of happiness.^'f 

REMARKS. 

It is apparent from the above passage, that Leibnitx 
had touched the truth on the subject of disinterested 
affection ; and that he was more near clinging to it than 
any modern philosopher^ except Lord Shaftesbury. It 
is evident, however, from the latter part of it, that, like 
Shaftesbury, he shrunk from his own just concepticmj 
under the influence of that most ancient and far-spread 
prejudice of the schools, which assumed that such an 
abstraction as Happiness could be the object of love, 
and that the desire of so faint, distant, and refined an 
object, was the first principle of all moral nature^ of 
which every other desire was only a modification or a 

'*' Codex Juris Omiium Dlplomaticus. Hsuioy. 1695. 
t See Notes and Illustrations, note N. 
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fruit. Botli he and Shaftesbury^ however^ when they 
relapsed into the selfish system^ embraced it in its most 
refined form ; considering the benevolent affections as 
valuable parts of our own happiness, not in consequence 
of any of their effects or extrinsic advantages, but of that 
intrinsic delightfulness which was inherent in their very 
essence. But Leibnitz considered this refined pleasure 
as the object in the view of the benevolent man ; an ab- 
surdity, or rather a contradiction^ which^ at least in the 
Inquiry concerning Virtue^ Shaftesbury avoids. It 
will be seen from Leibnitz^s limitation^ taken together 
with his definition of Wisdom^ that he regarded the dis- 
tinction of the moral sentiments from the social affections^ 
and the just subordination of the latter, as entirely 
founded on the tendency of general happiness to in- 
crease that of the agent^ not merely as being real^ but 
as being present to the agent^s mind when he acts. In 
a subsequent passage he lowers his tone not a little. 
^^ As for the sacrifice of life^ or the endurance of the 
greatest pain for others^ these things are rather gener- 
ously enjoined than solidly demonstrated by philoso- 
phers. For honour^ glory^ and self-congratulation^ to 
which they appeal under the name of virtue^ are indeed 
mental pleasures, and of a high degree, but not to all, 
nor outweighing every bitterness of suffering ; since all 
cannot ima^ne them with equal vivacity, and that 
power is little possessed by those whom neither educa- 
tion^ nor situation^ nor the doctrines of religion or philo- 
sophy, have taught to value mental gratifications.'^^ 
He concludes very truly^ that morality is completed by 
a belief of moral government. But the Inquiry con- 
ceming Virtue had reached that conclusion by a better 
road. It entirely escaped hb sagacity, as it has that of 
nearly all other moralists, that the coincidence of mor- 

• Ibid, note N. 
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ality with well- understood interest in our outward ac- 
tions, is very far from being the most important part of 
the question ; for these actions flow from habitual dis- 
positions^ from affections and sensibilities^ which deter- 
mine their nature. There may be, and there are many 
immoral acts, which^ in the sense in which words are 
commonly used^ are advantageous to the actor. But the 
whole sagacity and ingenuity of the world may be safely 
challenged to point out a case in which virtuous disposi- 
tions, habits^ and feelings^ are not conducive in the 
highest degree to the happiness of the individual ; or to 
maintain that he is not the happiest^ whose moral sentr- 
ments and affections are such as to prevent the possibility 
of the prospect of advantage through unlawful means from 
presenting itself to his mind. It would indeed have bees 
impossible to prove to Regulus that it was his interest to 
return to a death of torture in Africa. But what if the 
proof had been easy ? The most thorough conviction 
on such a point would not have enabled him to set this 
example^ if he had not been supported by his own in- 
tegrity and generosity, by love of his country, and re- 
verence for his pledged faith. What could the conviction 
add to that greatness of soul, and to these glorious attri- 
butes? With such virtues he could not act otherwise than 
he did. Would a father affectionately interested in a son's 
happiness^ of very lukewarm feelings of morality, but of 
good sense enough to weigh gratifications and sufferings 
exactly^ be really desirous that his son should have these 
virtues in a less degree than Regulus, merely because 
they might expose him to the fate which Regulus chose? 
On the coldest calculation he would surely perceive^ 
that the high and glowing feelings of such a mind dur- 
ing life, altogether throw into shade a few hours of 
agony in leaving it. And, if he himself were so unfortu- 
nate that no more generous sentiment arose in his mind 
to silence such calculations, would it not be a reproach to 
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his understanding not to discover, that though in one 
case out of millions such a character might lead a Regu- 
lus to torture, yet^ in the common course of nature, it is 
the source not only of happiness in life^ but of quiet and 
honour in death. A case so extreme as that of Regulus 
will not perplex^ if we bear in mind, that though we 
cannot prove the act of heroic virtue to be conducive to 
the interest of the hero^ yet we may perceive at once^ 
that nothing is so conducive to his interest as to have a 
mind so formed that it could not shrink from it^ but 
must rather embrace it with gladness and triumph. 
Men of vigorous health are said sometimes to suffer most 
in a pestilence. No man was ever so absurd as for that 
reason to wish that he were more infirm. The distemper 
might return once in a century. If he were then alive^ 
he might escape it ; and even if he fell^ the balance of 
advantage would be in most cases greatly on the side of 
robust health. In estimating beforehand the value of a 
strong bodily frame^ a man of sense would throw the 
small chance of a rare and short evil entirely out of the 
account. So must tl^e coldest and most selfish moral 
calculator^ who^ if he be sagacious and exact, must pro- 
nounce, that the inconveniences to which a man may 
be sometimes exposed by a pure and sound mind^ are no 
reasons for regretting Uiat we do not escape them by 
possessing minds more enfeebled and distempered. 
Other occasions will call our attention^ in the sequel^ to 
this important part of the subject. But the great name 
of Leibnitz seemed to require that his degrading state- 
ment should not be cited without warning the reader 
against its ^re^ous fallacy. 
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Malebranche.^ 

This ingenious philosopher and beautiful writer is 
the only celebrated Cartesian who has professedly han- 
dled the Theory of Morals.f His theory has in some 
points of view a conformity to the doctrine of Clarke ; 
while in others it has given occasion to his En^ish fid- 
lower Norrisj: to say, that if the Quakers understood 
their own opinion of the illumination of all men, they 
would explain it on the principles of Malebranche. 
<* There is/^ says he, " one parent virtue, the universal 
virtue, the virtue which renders us just and perfect, 
the virtue which will one day render us happy. It is 
the only virtue. It is the love of the universal order, 
as it eternally existed in the Divine reason, where every 
created reason contemplates it. This order is composed 
of practical as well as speculative troth. Reason per- 
ceives the moral superiority of one being over another, 
as immediately as the equality of the radii of the same 
circle. The relative perfection of beings is diat part 
of the immovable order to which men must conform their 
minds and their conduct. The love of order is the 
whole of virtue, and conformity to order constitutes the 
morality of actions.'' It is not difficult to discover, that 
in spite of the singular skill employed in weaving tins 
web, it answers no other purpose than that of hiding die 
whole difficulty. The love of universal order, says 
Malebranche, requires that we should value an aramal 
more than a stone, because it is more valuable ; and love 
God infinitely more than man, because he is infinitdy 
better. But without presupposing the reality of mond 

• Bom in 1638; died in 1715. 

t 7MU de Marak, Rottexdun, 1684. 

t Author of Uie Theory oflht Ideal World, who well copied, Uioug!i he 
^d not equal, the cletrness and choice of expretuon which belonged to hii 
matter. 
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distiDCtionSy and the power of moral feelings, the two 
points to be proved^ how can either of these propositions 
be evident, or even intelligible ? To say that a love of 
the eternal order will produce the love and practice of 
every virtue, is an assertion untenable unless we take 
morality for granted^ and useless if we do. 

In his work on Moralsi all the incidental and secon* 
dary remarks are equally well considered and well ex- 
pressed. The manner in which he applied his princi- 
ple to the particulars of human duty, is excellent. He 
18 perhaps the first philosopher who has precisely laid 
down and rigidly adhered to the great principle, that 
virtue consists in pure intentions and dispositions of 
mindf without which, actions, however conformable to 
rules, are not truly moral ; a truth of the highest im- 
portance, which, in the theological form, may be said to 
have been the main principle of the first Protestant Re- 
formers. The ground of piety, according to him, is tlie 
conformity of the attributes of God to those moral quali- 
ties which we irresistibly love and revere.* <^ Sove- 
reign princes,'' says he, ^^ have no right to use their 
authority without reason. Even God has no such mise- 
rable right.''t His distinction between a religious soci- 
ety and an established church, and his assertion of the 
right of the temporal power alone to employ coercion, 
are worthy of notice, as instances in which a Catholic, 
tt once philosophical and orthodox, could thus speak, 
not only of the nature of God, but of the rights of the 
church. 

* ^ n frut aimer PBtre infiitoeiit parfidt, et non pas un fimtftme dpoo^ 
Tantable, iin Dieu ii^joste, absQlo, puissant, mais sans bont^ et sans sagesse. 
8^ y aroit un tel I^n, le Trai Dieu nous d^fendroit de Padorer et de Pai^ 
mer. Hy a peut-Atre plus de danger d'offenser Dieu lorsqu'on lui donne \^, 
one fimne « horrible, que de m^priitr 06 fiuit6ine." (lyiM de MenUe, f 
chap. TiiL) 

t Ibid' chap. zxii. 
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Jonathan Edwards.* 

This remarkable man^ the metaphysician of America^ 
was formed among the Calvinists of New England, when 
their stem doctrine retained its rigorous authority.t 
His power of subtile argument^ perhaps unmatched^ 
certainly unsurpassed among men^ was joined^ as in some 
of the ancient Mystics, with a character which raised 
his piety to fervour. He embraced their doctrine, 
probably without knowing it to be theirs. ^^ True re- 
ligions^' says he, ^' in a great measure conrists in holy 
affections. A love of divine things, for the beauty and 
sweetness of their moral excellency, is the spring of all 
holy affections.''^ Had he suffered this noble principle 
to take the right road to all its fair consequences, he 
would have entirely concurred with Plato^ with Shaftes* 
bury^ and Malebranche, in devotion to ^^ the first good, 
first perfect^ and first fair." But he thought it 
necessary afterwards to limit his doctrine to his own 
persuasion^ by denying that such moral excellenee could 
be discovered in divine things by those Christians who 
did not take the same view with him of their religion. 
All others^ and some who hold his doctrines with a more 
enlarged spirit^ may adopt his principle without any 
limitation. His ethical theory is contained in his Dit- 
seriation on the JSTature of True Virtue $ and in ano- 
ther, On GotTs Chief End in the Creation^ published 
in London thirty years after his death. True virtue, 
according to him, consists in benevolence, or love to 
being ^* in general," which he afterwards limits to ^^ in- 
telligent being," though sentient would have involved a 
more reasonable limitation. This good-will is felt to- 

* Bom in l^OS, st M^ndtor in Connecticiit{ died in ITSB, at Princeton ia 
New Jersey, 
f Notes and lUustrations, note O. 
I Edwabds on BeUgioui jifetHmi^ p. 4^ 187. Lond. 1796. 
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wards a particular being, first in proportion to fM de- 
gree of existence (for^ says he << that which is great has 
more existence, and is &rther from nothings than that 
which is little;^') and Isecondly^ in proportion to the de- 
gree in which that particular being feeta benevolence 
to others. Thus God^ having infinitely more existence 
and benevolence than man^ ought to be infinitely more 
loved; and for the same reason^ God must love himself 
infinitely more than he does all other beings.^ He can 
act only from regard to himself^ and his end in creation 
can only be to manifest his whole nature, which is called 
acting for his own glory. 

As far as Edwards confines himself to created beings, 
and while his theory is perfectly intelligible^ it coincides 
with that of universal benevolence^ hereafter to be con- 
adered. The term being is a mere incumbrance^ which 
serves indeed to give it a mysterious outside^ but brings 
with it from the schools nothing except their obscurity. 
JSe was betrayed into it by the cloak which it threw 
over his really unmeaning assertion or assumption^ that 
there are degrees of existence ; without which that part 
ci his system which relates to the Deity would have ap- 
peared to be as baseless as it really is. When we try 
such a phrase by applying it to matters within the sphere 
of our experience, we see that it means nothing but de- 
grees of certain faculties and powers. But the very ap- 
plication of the term being to all things^ shows that the 
least perfect has as much being as the most perfect ; or 
rather that there can be no difference, so far as that 
word is concerned^ between two things to which it is 
alike applicable. The justness of the compound proper- 

* The coincidence of Bfalebrancbe with this part of Edwards, is remark- 
able. Speaking of the Supreme Being, he says, * ' H s^tdme inmtuiblemeni,*' 
He adds another more startling exprefnon, ^ Certainement Dieu ne peat 
agir que pour luim^me: il n'a point dVitre motif que son amour propre.'* 
(TVaiU de Mbrakt chap, xvii.) 
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tion on which human virtue is made to depend^ is capa- 
ble of being tried by an easy test If we suppoae the 
greatest of evil spirits to have a hundred times the bad 
passions of Marcus Aurelius^ and at the same time a 
hundred times his faculties^ or^ in Edward's laaguagey 
a hundred times his quantity of being, it follows fktNR. 
this moral theory, that we ought to esteem and love the 
devil exactly in the same degree as we esteem and love 
Marcus Aurelius. 

The chief circumstance which justifies so much being 
said on the last two writers, is their concurrence in a 
point to words which Ethical Philosophy had been slowly 
approaching, from the time of the controversies raised np 
by Hobbes. They both indicate the increase of this 
tendency, by introducing an dement into their theory, 
foreign from those cold systems of ethical abstpaction, 
with which they continued in other respects to have 
much in common. Malebranche makes virtoe consist in 
the love of order ^ Edwards in the love of being. In this 
language we perceive a step beyond the representation 
of Clarke, which made it a conformity to the relations of 
things ; but a step which cannot be made withoot^paas- 
ing into a new province ; — without confesang, by the 
use of the word hvCj that not only perception mod reasoD^ 
but emotion and sentiment, are among the fimdaraentsl 
principles of morals. They still, however, were so 
wedded to scholastic prejudice, as to choose two of the 
most aerial abstractions which can be introduced into 
argument, — being and order f — to be the objects of diose 
strong active feelings which were to govom the homan 
mind. 

BUFPIER.* 

The same strange disposition to fix on abstractions as 

• Bom in 1661 ; died in ITSf. 
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the objects of our primitive feelings^ and the end sought 
by our warmest desires^ manifests itself in the ingenious 
writer with whom this part of the Dissertation closes^ 
under a form of less dignity than that which it assumes 
io the hands of Malebranche and Clarke. Buffier^ the 
only Jesuit whose name has a place in the history of Ab- 
stract Philosophy, has no peculiar opinions which would 
have required any mention of him as a moralist^ were it 
not for the just reputation of his treatise on First Truths^ 
with which Dr Reid so remarkably, though unaware of 
its existence^ coincides^ even in the misapplication of so 
practical a term as common sense to denote the facidty 
which recognises the truth of first principles. His philoso- 
phical writings* are remarkable for that perfect clearness 
of expression which^ since the great examples of Descartes 
and Pascal) has been so generally diffused as to have be- 
come one of the enviable peculiarities of French philo* 
sophical style^ and almost of the French language. His 
etfiical doctrine is that most commonly received among 
philosophers, from Aristotle to Paley and Bentham : 
<< I desire to be happy ; but as I live with other men, I 
cannot be happy without consulting their happiness :'' a 
proposition perfectly true indeed^ but iar too narrow^ as 
inferring! that in the most benevolent acts a man must 
pursue ottly his own interest^ from the fact that the 
practice of benevolence does increase his happiness, and 
that because a virtuous mind is likely to be the happiest^ 
our observation of that property of virtue is the cause of 
our love and reverence for it. 

* CSocirtife Sdmta. Parii» 1733, folio. 
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SECTION VI. 

1, 

Foundations of a mart Just Theory of Ethics. 

BUTLER HUTCHESON — ^BERKJSLET ^HUME — SMITH— 

PRICE — HARTLEY— TUCKER — PALET — BENTHAK — 

STEWART — BROWN. - ^ 

From the banning of ethical controveny to the 
eighteenth century, it thus appears^ that the care of the 
indi^doal for himself^ and his regard for the things 
which preserve self^ were thought to form the firsts and, 
in the opinion of most, the earliest of all the principles 
which prompt men and other animals to activity $ that 
nearly all philosophers regarded the appetites and de- 
sires^ which look only to self-gratification^ as modifica- 
tions of this primary principle of self-love ; and that a 
very numerous body considered even the social sM^tions 
themselves as nothing more than the produce of a more 
latent and subtile operation of thedesire of jy|||||mt^ and 
of the pursuit of pleasure. It is true, they mkttk spoke 
otherwise; but it was rather from the looseness and 
fluctuation of their language^ than from distrust in their 
doctrine. It is true, also^ that perhaps all represented 
the gratifications of virtue as more unmingled, more so- 
cure, more frequent, and more lasting, than other plea- 
sures ; without which they could neither have retained 
a hold on the assent of mankind^ nor reconciled the prin- 
ciples of their systems with the testimony of their hearts* 
We have seen how some began to be roused from a lasy 
acquiescence in this ancient hypothesis^ by the monstrov 
consequences which Hobbes had legitimately deduced 
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from it. A few^ of pure minds and great intellect^ h* 
boured to render morality disinterested^ by tracing it to 
reason as its source.; without considering that reason^ 
elevated indeed far above interest, is also separated by 
an impassable gulf^ from feelings affection^ and pasdon. 
At length it was perceived by more than one, that 
through whatever length oTKasoning the mind may pass 
in its advances towards action^ there is placed at the end 
of any avenue through which it can advance^ some prin- 
ciple wholly unlike mere reason^ — some emotion or 
sentiment which must be touched, before the springs of 
will and action can be set in motion. Had Lord Shaftes- 
bury steadily adhered to his own principles — had Leib- 
nitz not recoiled from his statement — the truth might 
have been regarded as promulged^ though not udTolded. 
The writings of both prove^ at least to us^ enlightened 
as we are by what followed, that they were skilful in 
sounding, and that their lead had touched the bot- 
tom. But it was reserved for another moral philosopher 
to determine this hitherto un&thomed depth.^ 

,,, BUTLEB.t 

BuTLBR, who was the son of a Presbyterian trader, 



* The dodMw of the Stoict b thus put by Cicero into the mouth of 
Cato: ** Placet hit, inquit, quorum ratio mihi probatur, nmul atquena^ 
turn ait animaly (hinc enim eat ordidenum) ipsum aibi condliari et commen- 
dari ad le conaenrandumy et ad auum 8tatum9 et ad ea quz consenrantia aunt 
ejua atatua diligenda i alienazi autem ab interitu, iiaque rebus quje in^eritum 
Tideantur aiferre. Id ita esse ac probant, quod, antequam voluptas aut 
dolor atdgerit, salutatia appetant panri, aspementurque contraria. Quod 
Bon fieret, msi statum suum dilig^rent, interitum tlmerent. Fieri auiem 
nonpouet ui apptUrtnt aSquidf nUi teruum kaiereiU nii, eoque se ei iua 
diSgerent, Ex duo nfrxLuei dbsit, Fuacxpinx duotux bssx a sb nm- 
oBHsi." (Be Finibus, lib. iii. cap. v.) We are told that cUBgendo is the 
reading of an ancient BfS. Peihapa the omisnon of Hi' would be th^ easiest 
and moat reasonable emendatUm. ' 

The abore passage is perfaapflhe fullest and plainest statement of the 
d6etrinea preralent tiU the time of Butler. 

f Bom in 1G93; died in 1753. 
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early gave such promise, as to induce his father to fit 
him^ by a proper education, for being a minister of that 
persuasion. He was educated at one of their seminaries 
under Mr Jones of Gloucester, where Seeker, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, was his fellow-student. Though 
many of the dissenters had then begun to relinquish Cal- 
vinism, the uniform effect of that doctrine, in disposing 
its adherents to metaphysical speculation, long survived 
the opinions which caused it, and cannot be doubted to 
have influenced the mind of Butler. When a student 
at the academy of Gloucester, he wrote private letters to 
Dr Clarke on his celebrated Demonstration^ suggesting 
objections that were really insuperable, and which are 
marked by an acuteness which neither himself nor any 
other ever surpassed. Clarke, whose heart was as well 
schooled as his head, published the letters, with his own 
answers, in the next edition of his work; and, by his 
good offices with his friend and follower. Sir Joseph Je- 
kyll, obtained for the young philosopher an early oppor* 
- tunity of making his abilities and opinions known, by 

the appointment of preacher at the Chapel of the Master 
of the Rolls. He was afterwards raised to one of the 
highest seats on the episcopal bench, through the philo- 
sophical taste of Queen Caroline, and her influence over 
the mind of her husband, which continued long after 

' her death. ^^Hewas wafted ,^^ says Horace Walpole, 

<* to the see of Durham, on a cloud of Metaphysics/^* 
Even in the fourteenth year of his widowhood, Geoi^ 
II , was desirous of inserting the name of the Queen's 
metaphysical favourite in the Regency Bill of seventeen 
hundred and fifty-one. 

His great work on the Analogy of Religion to 

'* the Course of Mature, though only a commentary 

on the singularly original and pregnant passage. Qf 

* Walpolb'i Memoira* 
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Origen^ which is so honestly prefixed to it as a motto, 
is^ notwithstanding, the most original and profound 
work extant in any language on the Philosophy of 
Reli^on. It is entirely beyond our present scope. 
His ethical discussions are contained in those deep and 
sometimes dark Dissertations which he preached at the 
Chapel of the Rolls^ and afterwards published under the 
name of Sermons, while he was yet fresh from the 
schools, and full of that courage with which youth often 
delights to exercise its strength in abstract reasoning, 
and to push its faculties into the recesses of abstruse 
speculation. But his youth was that of a sober and ma- 
ture mind, early taught by nature to discern the bounda- 
ries of knowledge, and to abstain from fruitless efforts to 
reach inaccessible ground. In these sermons^^ he has 
taught truths more capable of being exactly distinguished 
from the doctrines of his predecessors, more satisfacto- 
rily established by him^ more comprehensively applied 
to particulars, more rationally connected with each other, 
and therefore more worthy of the name of discovery^ 
than any with which we are acquainted; if we ought not^ 
• with some hesitation^ to except the first steps of the Gre- 
cian philosophers towards a Theory of Morals. It is a 
peculiar hardship, that the extreme ambiguity of lan- 
guage, an obstacle which it is one of the chief merits of 
an ethical philosopher to vanquish, is one of the circum- 
stances which prevent men from seeing the justice of 
applying to him so ambitious a term as discovery. But- 
ler owed more to Lord Shaftesbury than to all other wri- 
ters besides. He is just and generous towards that phi- 
losopher; yet, whoever carefully compares their writings, 
will without difficulty distinguish the two builders, and 

* See Sermons i. ii. and iii. On Human Nature; v. On Compaasion; yiii. 
Oa Resentment; ix. On Forgiveness; xi. and zii. On the Love of our Neigh- 
bour; and xiii. On the Love of God; together with the excellent Pre&ce. 
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the larger as well as more regular and laboured part of 
the edifice, which is due to Butler. 

Mankind have various principles of action; some lead- 
ing directly to the private good, some immediately to 
the good of the community. But the private desires 
: are not self-love^ or any form of it ; for self-love is the 
desire of a man's own happiness, whereas the object of 
^ an appetite or passion is some outward thing. Self-love 
seeks things as means of happiness; the private appetites 
seek things, not as means^ but as ends. A man eati 
from hunger, and drinks from thirst ; and though he 
knows that these acts are necessary to life^ that know- 
ledge is not the motive of his conduct. No gratifica- 
tion can indeed be imagined without a previous desire. 
If all the particular desires did not exist independently, 
self-love would have no object to employ itself about; 
for there would be no happiness^ which, by the very sup- 
position of the opponents^ is made up of the gratifica- 
tions of various desires. No pursuit could be selfish or 
interested, if there were not satisfactions first nined by 
appetites which seek their own outward objects without 
regard to self; which satisfactions compose the mass which 
is called a man's interest. 
In contending, therefore^ that the benevolent affee- 
\ tions are disinterested, no more is claimed for them than 
must be granted to mere animal appetites and to malevo- 
lent passions. Each of these principles alike seeks its 
V ' own object^ for the sake simply of obtaining it. Plea- 

i' sure is the result of the attainment, but no separate part 

of the aim of the agent. The desire that another per- 
son may be gratified^ seeks that outward object tdonOi 
according to the general course of human desire. Re- 
sentment is as disinterested as gratitude or pity^ but not 
more so. Hunger or thirst may be^ as much as the pu- 
rest benevolence, at variance with self-love. A r^ard 
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to our own general happiness is not a vice, but in itself 
an excellent quality. It were well if it prevailed more 
generally over craving and short-sighted appetites. 
The weakness of the social affections^ and the strength 
of the private desires, properly constitute selfishness ; a 
vice utterly at variance with the happiness of him who 
harbours it^ and as such condemned by self-love. There 
are as few who attain the greatest satisfaction to them- 
selves^ as who do the greatest good to others. It is ab- 
surd to say with some^ that the pleasure of benevolence 
is selfish because it is felt by self. Understanding and 
reasoning are acts of self, for no man can think by proxy; 
but no one ever called them selfish. Why ? Evidently 
because they do not regard self. Precisely the same 
reason applies to benevolence* Such an argument is a 
gross confusion of self, as it is a subject of feeling or 
thought, with self considered as the object oi either. It 
is no more just to refer the private appetites to self-love 
because they commonly promote happiness, dian it would 
be to refer them to self-hatred in those frequent cases 
where their gratification obstructs it. 

But^ besides the private or public desires^ and besides 
the calm regard to our own general welfare^ there is a 
principle in man^ in its nature supreme over all others. 
This natural supremacy belongs to the faculty which 
surveys^ approves, or disapproves the several affec- 
tions of our minds and actions of our lives. As self- 
love is superior to the private passions^ so conscience 
is superior to the whole of man. Passion implies nothing 
but an inclination to follow it ; and in that respect pas- 
nions differ only in force. But no notion can be form- 
ed of the principle of reflection, or conscience, which 
does not comprehend judgment^ direction, superinten- 
dency. Authority over all other principles of action is 
a constituent part of the idea of conscience, and cannot 
be separated from it. Had it strength as it has rights it 
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would govern the world. The passions would have their 
power but according to their nature, which is to be sub- 
ject to conscience. Hence we may understand the pur- 
pose at which the ancients, perhaps confusedly, aimed, 
when they laid it down, that virtue consisted in follow- 
ing nature. It is neither easy, nor, for the main object 
of the moralist, important^ to render the doctrines of the 
ancients by modern language. If Butler returns to this 
phrase too often, it was rather from the remains of undis- 
tinguishing reverence for antiquity, than because he 
could deem its employment important to his own opin- 
ions. 

The tie which holds together Religion and Morality^ 
is; in the system of Butler, somewhat different from the 
common representations^ but not less close. Conscience, 
or the faculty of approving or disapproving^ necessarily 
constitutes the bond of union. Setting out from the be- 
lief of Theism, and combining it; as he had entitled him- 
self to do; with the reality of conscience, he could not 
avoid discovering, that the being who possessed the high- 
est moral qualities, is the object of the highest moral 
affections. He contemplates the deity through the moral 
nature of man. In the case of a being who is to be per- 
fectly loved, <^ goodness must be the simple actuating 
principle within him ; this being the moral quality which 
is the immediate object of love.^' ^^The highest, the 
adequate object of this affection, is perfect goodness ; 
which, therefore, we are to love with all our heart, with 
all our soul, and with all our strength/' ^^ We should 
refer ourselves implicitly to him, and cast ourselves en- 
tirely upon him. The whole attention of life should be 
to obey his commands."^ Moral distinctions are thus 
presupposed before a step can be made towards religion: 
virtue leads to piety ; God is to be loved, because good- 

* Sermon ziii. On the Lore of God. 
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ness is the object of love ; and it is only after the mind 
rises through human morality to divine perfection, that 
all the virtues and duties are seen to hang from the 
throne of God. 

REMARKS. 

There do not appear to be any errors in the ethical 
principles of Butler. The following remarks are intend- 
ed to point out some defect in his scheme; and even that 
attempt is made with the unfeigned humility of one who 
rejoices in an opportunity of doing justice to that part 
of the writings of a great philosopher which has not been 
so clearly understood, nor so justly estimated by the gen- 
erality, as his other works. 

1 . It is a considerable defect, though perhaps unavoid- 
able in a sermon, that he omits all inquiry into the nature 
and origin of the private appetites which first appear in 
human nature. It is implied, but it is not expressed in 
his reasonings, that there is a time before the child can 
be called selfish, any more than social, when these appe- 
tites seem as it were separately to pursue their distinct 
objects, long antecedent to the state of mind in which all 
their gratifications are regarded as forming the mass call- 
ed happiness. It is hence that they are likened to in- 
stincts, in contradiction to their subsequent distinction, 
which requires reason and experience.* 

2. Butler shows admirably well, that unless there were 
principles of action independent of self, there could be 
no pleasures and no happiness for self-love to watch over. 
A step farther would have led him to perceive, that self- 
love is altogether a secondary formation ; the result of 
the joint operation of reason and habit upon the primary 
principles. It could not have existed without presup- 



* The very able work ascribed to Mr HazUtt, entitled Eswy on the Pnn- 
dpk» of Human Mum^ Load. 1805, contains original views on this subject. 
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posing original appetites and organic gratifications. Had 
he considered this part of the subjecty he would have 
strengthened his case by showing that self-love is as truly 
a derived principle, not only as any of the social affec* 
tions, but as any of the most confessedly acquired pas- 
idons. It would appear clear, that as self-love is not di- 
vested of its self-regarding character by considering it as 
acquired, so the social affections do not lose any part 
of their disinterested character, if they be considered as 
formed from simpler elements. Nothing would more 
tend to root out the old prejudice which treats a regard 
to self as analogous to a self-evident principle, than the 
proof, that self-love is itself formed from certain original 
elements^ and that a living being long subsists before it» 
appearance.* 

3. It must be owned that those parts of Butler's dis- 
courses which relate to the social affections are more sat- 
is&ctory than those which handle the question concerning 
the moral sentiments. It is not that the real existence of 
the latter is not as well made out as that of the former. 
In both cases he occupies the unassailable ground of ao 
appeal to consciousness. All men (even the worst) fed 
that they have a conscience and disinterested affections. 
But he betrays a sense of the greater vagueness of his no* 
tions on this subject. He &lters as he approaches it 
He makes no attempt to determine in what state of mind 
the action of conscience consists. He does not venture 
steadily to denote it by a name. He fluctuates between 
different appellations, and multiplies the metaphors of 
authority and command, without a simple exposition of 
that mental operation which these metaphors should only 
have illustrated. It commands other principles. But 
the question recurs, why, or how? 

Some of his own hints, and some fainter intimations of 

* CompAre this statement with the Stoical doctrine explained by Ciocfo 
in the book de Finibu$t quoted above* of which it is the direct oppovte. 
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Shaftesbury^ might have led him to what appears to be 
the true solution ; which, perhaps from its extreme sim- 
plicity, has escaped him and his successors. The truth 
seems to be, that the moral sentiments in their mature 
statCy are a class of feelings which have no other object 
but the mental dispositions leading to voluntary action^ 
and the voluntary actions which flow from these dispo- 
sitions. We are pleased with some dispositions and ac- 
tionsn and displeased with others^ in ourselves and our 
fellows. We desire to cultivate the dispositions^ and to 
perform the actions^ which we contemplate with satisfac- 
tion. These objects^ like all those of human appetite or 
desire^ are sought for their own sake. The peculiarity 
of these desires is^ that their gratification requires the 
use of no means. Nothing (unless it be a volition) is 
interposed between the desire and the voluntary act. It 
is impossible^ therefore, that these passions should under- 
go any change by transfer from the %nd to the means, as 
is the case with other practical principles. On the other 
hand, as soon as they are fixed on these ends, they can* 
not regard any further object. When another passion 
prevails over them, the end of the moral faculty is con- 
verted into a means of gratification. But volitions and 
actions are not themselves the end, or last object in view, 
of any other desire or aversion. Nothing stands between 
the moral sentiments and their object. They are, as it 
were, in contact with the will. It is this sort of mental 
position, if the expression may be pardoned, that ex- 
plains, or seems to explain, those characteristic properties 
which true philosophers ascribe to them, and which all 
reflecting men feel to belong to them. Being the only 
desires, aversions, sentiments, or emotions, which re- 
gard dispositions and actions, they necessarily extend to 
the whole character and conduct. Among motives to 
action, they alone are justly considered as universal. 
They may and do stand between any other practical priii'< 
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ciple and its object ; while it is absolutely impossible that 
another shall intercept their connexion with the will. 
Be it observed, that though many passions prevail ov^ 
them, no other can act beyond its own appointed and 
limited sphere ; and that the prevalence itself, leaving 
the natural order undisturbed in any other part of the 
mind, is perceived to be a disorder, when seen in another 
man, and felt to be so by the mind disordered, when the 
disorder subsides. Conscience may forbid the will to 
contribute to the gratification of a desire. No desire 
ever forbids will to obey conscience. 

This result of the peculiar relation of conscience to the 
will, justifies those metaphorical expressions which as- 
cribe to it atithority and the right of universal cam' 
mand. It is immutable ; for, by the law which regulates 
all feelings, it must rest on aetioTij which is its object, 
and beyond which it cannot look ; and as it employs no 
meanSy it never can be transferred to nearer objects, in . 
the way in which he who first desires an object as a means \, 
of gratification, may come to seek it as his end. Another 
remarkable peculiarity is bestowed on the moral feelings 
by the nature of their object. As the objects of all other 
desires are outward, the satisfaction of them may be frus- 
trated by outward causes. The moral sentiments may 
always be gratified, because voluntary actions and moral 
dispositions spring from within. No external circum- 
*^ stance affects them. Hence their independence. As 
the moral sentiment needs no means, and the desire is 
instantaneously followed by the volition, it seems to be 
either that which first suggests the relation between 
command and obedience y or at least that which affords the 
simplest instance of it. It is therefore with the most 
rigorous precision that authority and universality are as- 
cribed to them. Their only unfortunate property is 
their too frequent weakness; but it is apparent that it is 
from that circumstance alone that their fkilure arises. 
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Thus considered^ the language of Butler concerning eon- 
science, that, ^^ had it strength as it has right, it would 
govern the world/' which may seem to be only an effu- 
sion of generous feelings proves to be a just statement of 
the nature and action of the highest of human faculties. 
The union of universality^ and immutability^ and inde- 
pendenccy with direct action on the will; which distin- 
guishes the moral sense from every other part of our 
practical nature, renders it scarcely metaphorical lan- 
guage to ascribe to it unbounded sovereignty and awful 
authority over the whole of the world within ;— shows 
thatattributes; well denoted by terms significant of com* 
mand and control^ are^ in fact; inseparable from it, or 
rather constitute its very essence ; — justifies those an- 
cient moralists who represent it as alone securing, if not 
forming the moral liberty of man ; and finally, when re- 
ligion rises from its roots in virtuous feeling, it clothes 
conscience with the sublime character of representing 
the divine purity and majesty in the human soul. Its ; 
title is not impaired by any number of defeats ; for every 
defeat necessarily disposes the disinterested and dispas- 
sionate by-stander to wish that its force were strength- 
ened: and though it may be doubted whether, consistent- 
ly with the present constitution of human nature, it could 
be so invigorated as to be the only motive to action, yet * 
every such by-stander rejoices at all accessions to its force; 
and would own, that man becomes happier, more excel- 
lent, more estimable, more venerable, in proportion as 
conscience acquires a power of banishing malevolent pas- 
sions, of strongly curbing all the private appetites, of in- 
fluencing and guiding the benevolent affections them- 
selves. 

Let it be carefully centered whether the same ob- 
servations could be made with truth, or with plausibili- 
ty, on any other part or element of the nature of man. 
They are entirely independent of the question, whether 
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conscience be an inherent or an acquired principle. If 
it be inherent, that circumstance is, according to the 
common modes of thinking, a sufficient proof of its tit|p 
to veneration. But if provision be made in the consti- 
tution and circumstances of all men, for uniformly pro* 
\ ducing it, by processes similar to those which produce 
other acquired sentiments, may not our reverence be 
augmented by admiration of that supreme wisdom which, 
in such mental contrivances, yet more brightly than in 
the lower world of matter, accomplishes mighty purposes 
by instmments so simple? Should these speculations be 
thought to have any solidity by those who are accustom- 
ed to such subjects, it would be easy to unfold and apply 
them so fully, that they may be thoroughly apprehend- 
ed by every intelligent person. 

4. The most palpable defect of Butler's scheme is, 
that it affords no answer to the question, ^* What is the 
distinguishing quality common to all right actions?'' If 
it were answered, ^' Their criterion is, that they are ap-^'1 
proved and commanded by conscience," the answerer 
would find that he was involved in a vicious circle ; for 
conscience itself could be no otherwise defined than as 
the faculty which approves and commands right fictions. 

There are few circumstances more remarkable than 
the small number of Butler's followers in Ethics; and it 
is perhaps still more observable, that his opinions were 
■"^S^ not so much rejected as overlooked. It is an instance 
t of the importance of style. No thinker so great was 
ever so bad a writer. Indeed, the ingenious apologies 
which have been lately attempted for this defect, amount 
to no more than that his power of thought was too much 
for his skill in language. How general must the recep- 
tion have been of truths so certain and momentous as 
those contained in Butler's Discourses, — with how much 
more clearness must they have appeared to his own great 
understanding, if he had possessed the strength and dis- 
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tinctness with which Hobbes enforces odious falsehood, 

or the unspeakable charm of that transparent diction / - 

Hhich clothed the unfruitful paradoxes of Berkeley ! 

« 
-I 

HUTCHESON.* 

This ingenious writer began to try his own strength 
by private Letters, written in his early youth to Dr 
Clarke, the metaphysical patriarch of his time ; on whom 
young philosophers seem to have considered themselves 
as possessing a claim, which he had too much goodness to 
reject. His correspondence with Hutcheson is jftst ; but 
we may judge of its spirit by his answers to Butler, and 
by one to Mr Henry Home,t afterwards Lord Kames, 
then a young adventurer in the prevalent speculations. 
Nearly at the same period with Butler's first publica- 
tion, f the writings of Hutcheson began to show coinci- 
dences with him, indicative of the tendency of moral the- 
fc ory to a new form, to which an impulse had been given 
}/ by Shaftesbury, and which was roused to activity by the 
adverse system of Clarke, Lord Molesworth, the friend 
of Shaftesbury, patronised Hutcheson, and even criticis- 
ed his manuscript. Though a Presbyterian, he was be- 
friended by King, archbishop of Dublin, himself a meta- 
physician ; and he was aided by Mr Synge, afterwards a • 
bishop, to whom speculations somewhat similar to his own 
had occurred. -^ 

Butler and Hutcheson coincided in the two impor- ^^. 
tant positions, that disinterested affections, and a distinct 
moral faculty, are essential parts of human nature. Hut- \ 

* Bom in Ireland in 1694; died at Glasgow in 1747. 

f Woodhoubxlee's Lift of Lord Karnes, Vol. I. Append. No. 3. 

\ The first edition of Butler's Sermons was published in 1726, in which 
year also appeared the second edition of Hutcheson's Inquiry into Beauty 
and Virtue. The Sermons had been preached some years before, though 
there is no likelihood that the contents could have reached a young teacher 
at Dublin. The place of Hutcheson's birth is not mentioned in any ac- 
count known to me. Ireland may be truly said to be " inewriosa sucrum,** 
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chcson is a chaste and simple writer^ who imbibed the 
opinions, without the literary faults of his master, Shaftes- 
bury. He has a clearness of expression, and fulness vi 
illustration, which arc wanting in Butler. But he is in- 
ferior to both these writers in the appearance at least of 
originality, and to Butler especially in that philosophi- 
cal courage which, when it discovers the fountains of 
truth and falsehood, leaves others to follow the streams. 
He states as strongly as Butler, that ^^ the same cause 
which determines us to pursue happiness for ourselves, 
determines us both to esteem and benevolence on their 
proper occasions — even the very frame of our nature.'^* 
It is vain, as he justly observes, for the patrons of a re- 
fined selfishness to pretend that we pursue the happiness 
of others for the sake of the pleasure which we derive 
from it ; since it is apparent that there could be no such 
pleasure if there had been no previous affection. ^^ Had 
we no affection distinct from selMove, nothing could 
raise a desire of the happiness of others, but when view- 
ed as a mean of our own.'^f He seems to have been the 
first who entertained just notions of the formation of the 
secondary desires, which had been overlooked by But- 
ler. ^' There must arise, in consequence of our origi- 
nal desires, secondary desires of every thing useful to 
gratify the primary desire. Thus, as soon as we ap- 
prehend the use of wealth or power to gratify our 
original desires, we also desire them. From their uni- 
versality as means arises the general prevalence of these 
desires of wealth and power. '^J Proceeding farther 
in his zeal against the selfish system than Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who seems ultimately to rest the reasonableness 
of benevolence on its subserviency to the happiness of 
the individual, he represents the moral faculty to be, 

• Inquiry^ p. 152. 

t EsMy on the Pasiians, p. ir. 

t IM. p. 8. 
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as well as self-love and benevolence, a calm general im 
pulse^ which may and does impel a good man to sacrifice 
not only happiness, but even life itself, to virtue. 

As Mr Locke had spoken of an internal sensation, — 
Lord Shaftesbury once or twice of a reflex sense, and 
once of a moral sense, — Hutcheson, who had a steadier, 
if not a clearer view of the nature of conscience than But- 
ler, calls it a Moral Sense; a name which quickly be- 
came popular! aiuPcontinues to be a part of philosophi- 
cal language. By sense^ he understood a capacity of 
receiving ideas, together with pleasures and pains, from 
a class of objects. The term moral was used to describe 
the particular class in question. It implied only that 
conscience w^s a separate element in our nature, and that 
it was not a state or act of the understanding. Accord- 
ing to him, it also implied that it was an original and im- 
planted principle ; but every other part of his theory 
might be embraced by those who hold it to be derivative. 
The object of moral approbation, according to him, 
is general benevolence ; and he carries this generous 
error so far as to deny that prudence, as long as it re- 
gards ourselves^ can be morally approved ; — an assertion 
contradicted by every man's feelings, and to which we 
owe the Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue which But- 
ler annexed to his Analogy. By proving that all virtuous 
actions produce general good, he fancied that he had 
proved the necessity of regarding the general good in 
every act of virtue ; — an instance of that confusion of 
the theory of moral sentiments with the criterion of 
moral actions, against which the reader was warned at 
the opening of this Dissertation, as fatal to Ethical Philo- 
sophy. He is chargeable, like Butler, with a vicious 
circle, in describing virtuous acts as those which are 
approved by the moral sense, while he at the same time 
describes the moral sense as the faculty which perceives 
and feels the morality of actions* 
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He was the father of speculative philosophy in Scot* 
land^ at least in modem times ; for though in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the Scotch are said to have 
been known throughout Europe by their unmeasured 
passion for dialectical subtilties,^ and though this me- 
taphysical taste was nourished by the controversies 
which followed the Reformation, yet it languished^ with 
every other intellectual taste and talent^ from the Resto- 
ration^ first silenced by civil disorders, and afterwards 
repressed by an exemplary but unlettered clergy, till 
the philosophy of Shaftesbury was brought by Hutche- 
son from Ireland. We are told by the writer of his 
Life (a fine piece of philosophical biography), that ^^he 
had a remarkable degree of rational enthusiasm for 
learning, liberty, religion, virtue, and human happi* 
ness ;^'t that he taught in public with persuasive elo- 
quence ; that his instructive conversation was at once 
lively and modest ; that he united pure manners with a 
kind disposition. What wonder that such a man should 
have spread the love of knowledge and virtue around 
him, and should have rekindled in his adopted country 
a relish for the sciences which he cultivated! To hinr 



• The character given of the Scotch by the famous and unfortunate 
Servetus, in his edition of Ptolemy, (ISSG), b in many respects curious. 
" Gallis amicissimi, Anglorumque regi maximc infcsti. Subita in^nia, et 
in ultionem prona, ferociaque. In hello fortes, inediae, vig^liz, algoris par 
tientissimi, decent! forma sedcultu negligentiori; invidinaturaetcaeteroruni.^ 
mortalium contemptores; ostentant plus nimio nobUUaUm suam, et in 



etiam egestcUe suum genus ad regiam slirpem referunt, hic how oiAABcncia 
▲RouTiis RiBi BLAXDiuNTUH." — Subtta tngcnia is an expression equivaleot 
to the •* Pracfervidum Scotorum ing^mum** of Buchanan. Churchill almoft 
aj^es in words with Servetus: * 

Whose lineage springy * 

From great and glorious, though forgotten kings. 
And the strong antipathy of the late King George III. to what he called 
** Scotch Metaphysics," proves the permanency of the last part of the iia%, 
tional character. " ♦ "* 

t Life by Dr Lixcbxav, prefixed to Hutchxsoh's System f^^tiand Phi' 
losophy, 1755. 
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may also be ascribed that proneness to multiply ultimate 
and original principles in human nature^ which charac- 
terized the Scottish School till the second extinction of 
a passion for metaphyseal speculation in Scotland. A 
careful perusal of the writings of this now little studied 
philosopher will satisfy the well-qualified reader, that 
Dr Adam Smith's ethical speculations are not so unsug- 
gested as they are beautiful. 

BEBRELET.* 

This great metaphysician was so little a moralist^ that 
it requires the attraction of his name to excuse its intro- 
duction here. His Theory of Vision contains a great 
discovery in mental philosophy. His immaterialism is 
chiefly valuable as a touchstone of metaphysical sagacity; 
showing those to be altogether without it, who, like John- 
son and Beattie^ believed that his speculations were 
sceptical^ that they implied any distrust in the senses^ 
or that they had the smallest tendency to disturb reason- 
ing or alter conduct. Ancient learning, exact~setence^ 
polished society^ modem literature^ and the fine arts, 
contributed to adorn and enrich the mind of this accom- 
plished man. All his contemporaries agreed with the 
satirist in ascribing 

To Berkeley every virtue under heavea. 

•^Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in lov- 
ingi admiring, and contributing to advance him. The 
severe sense of Swift endured his visions ; the modest 
Addison endeavoured to reconcile Clarke to his ambi- 
tious speculations. His character converted the satire of 
Pope into fervid praise. Even the discerning^ festidi- 
ous, and turbulent Atterbury said, after an interview 

^th him^ '^ So much understandings so much know- 

* .,.--■■ 

* Bom near Thomastown in Ireland, in 1684« died at Oxford in 1753. 
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ledge^ 80 much inoocence^ and such humility, I did not 
think had heenthe portion 4>f any but^^ngds^ till I law 
this gentleman*^^* ^^ Lord Bathurst told me^ that the 
Members of the Scriblerus Club being met at his house 
at dinner, they agreed to rally Berkeley^ who was also 
his guest, on his scheme at Bermudas. Berkeley, hav- 
ing listened to the many lively things they had to say^ 
begged to be heard in his turn, and displayed his plan 
with such an astonishing and animating force of eloquence 
and enthusiasm; that they were struck dumb^ and after 
some pause; rose all up together, with earnestness ex- 
claiming, ^^ Let us set out with him immediately /^f It 
was when thus beloved and celebrated that he conceived^ 
at the age of forty-five, the design of devoting his life to 
reclaim and convert the natives of North America ; and 
he employed as much influence and solicitadon as commcm 
men do for their most prized objects, in obtaining leave 
to resign his dignities and revenues, to quit his accom* 
plished and affectionate friends, and to bury himsdf in 
what must h^ seemed an intellectual desert. After 
four years' residence at Newport in Rhode Island^ he 
was compelled; by the refusal of Government to furnish 
him with funds for his College; to forego his woric of he- 
roic, or rather godlike benevolence; though not without 
some consoling forethought of the fortune of the country 
where he had sojourned. 

Westward the course of empire takes its waj, 

The first four acts abeady past^ 
A fifUi shall close the drama with the day, 

Tnu's HOBLSST OYTSPBIVG IS ITS LAST. 

Thus disappointed in his ambition of keeping a scho(d 
for savage children, at a salary oS a hundred pounds by 
the year; he was received, on his return^ with opea 

• DuHcoMBs's Leiters, 106, 107. 
t Waetob on Pope, 
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arms by the philosophical queen, at whose metaphysical 
parties he made one with Sherlock, who, as well as Smal- 
ridge, was his supporter, and with Hoadley, who, fol- 
lowing Clarke, was his antagonist. By her influence he 
was made bishop of Gloyne. It is one of his highest 
boasts, that though of English extraction, he was a true 
Irishman, and the first eminent Protestant, after the un- 
happy contest at the Revolution, who avowed his love 
for all his countrymen. He asked, " Whether their 
habitations and furniture were not more sordid than 
those of the savage Americans ?''* ^^ Whether a scheme 
for the welfare of this nation should not take in the 
whole inhabitants P^^ and, ^^ Whether it was a vain at- 
tempt y toprqfect the flourishing of our Protestant gentry ^ 
exclusive of the bulk of the natives .^'^f He proceeds to 
promote the reformation suggested in this pregnant ques- 
tion by a series of queries, intimating, with the utmost 
skill and address, every reason that proves the necessity, 
sOkd the safety, and the wisest mode of adopting his sug- 
gestion. He contributed, by a truly Cliristian address 
to the Roman Catholics of his diocese, to their perfect 
quiet during the rebellion of 1745 ; and soon after pub- 
lished a letter to the clergy of that persuasion, beseech- % 
ing them to inculcate industry among their flocks, for 
which he received their thanks. He tells them, that it 
was a saying among the negro slaves, ^^ tf negro were not 
negro J Ashman would be negro. ^^ It is difficult to read 
these proofs of benevolence and foresight without emo- 
tion, at the moment when,t after the lapse of nearacen- 
tury, his suggestions have been at length, at the close of 
a^struggle of twenty-five years, adopted by the admis- 
sion of the whole Irish nation to the privileges of the 
British Constitution. The patriotism of Berkeley was 

* See his QuerUty 358; published in 1735. 
t Ibid. 255. 

# April 1829. 
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not, like that of Swift, Uintcd by disappointed ambition ; 
nor was it, like Swift's, confined to a colony of English 
Protestants. Perhaps the Querist contains more hints, 
then original, still unapplied in legislation and politicai 
economy, than are to be found in any equal space. From 
the writings of his advanced years, when he chose a medi- 
cal Tract,* to be the vehicle of his philosophical reflec- 
tions, though it cannot be said that he relinquished his 
early opinions, it is at least apparent that his mind had 
received a new bent, and was habitually turned from 
reasoning towards contemplation. His immaterialism in- 
deed modestly appears, but only to purify and elevate our 
thoughts, and to fix them on Mind, the paramount and 
primeval principle of all things. " Perhaps,^' says he, 
'^ the truth about innate ideas may be, that there are pro- 
perly no ideas or passive objects in the mind but what are 
derived from sense, but that there are also, besides thes^ 
her own acts and operations — such are notions ;'' a state- 
ment which seems once more to admit general eaneep^ 
tionsy and which might have served, as well as the par- 
allel passage of Leibnitz, as the basis of the modem phi- 
losophy of Germany. From these compositions of his old 
age, he appears then to have recurred with fondness to 
Plato and the later Platonists ; writers from whose mere 
reasonings an intellect so acute could hardly hope for 
an argumentative satisfaction of all its difficulties, and 
whom he probably rather studied as a means of inuring 
his mind to objects beyond the visible diurnal sphere, 
and of attaching it, through frequent meditation, to that 
perfect and transcendent goodness to which his moral 
feelings always pointed, and which they incessantiy 
strove to grasp. His mind, enlarging as it rose, at length 
receives every theist, however imperfect his belief, to a 
communion in its philosophic piety. " Truth,'' he beau- 

• Sirit, or Reflections on Tar Water, 
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tifuliy concludes^ ^< is the cry of ali, but the game of a 
few. Certainly^ where it is the chief passion^ it does 
not give way to vulgar cares, nor is it contented with a . 
little ardour in the early time of life ; active perhaps to ^^ 
pursue^ but not so fit to weigh and revise. He that 
would make a real progress in knowledge^ must dedicate 
his age as well as youth, the later growth as well as first 
fruits^ at the altar of Truth/' So did Berkeley, and 
such were almost his latest words. 

His general principles of ethics may be shortly stated 
in his own words : — <^ As God is a being of infinite good- 
ness^ his end is the good of his creatures. The general 
wellbeingof all men of all nations, of all ages of the worlds 
is that which he designs should be procured by the con- 
curring actions of each individual.'' Having stated that 
this end can be pursued only in one of two ways — either 
by computing the consequences of each action^ or by 
obeying rules which generally tend to happiness — and 
having shown the first to be imposiuble^ he rightly infers^ 
<^ that the end to which God requires the concurrence 
of human actions, must be carried on by the observation 
of certain determinate and universal rules or moral pre- 
cepts, which in their own nature have a necessary 
tendency to promote the wellbeing of mankind, taking 
in all nations and ages, from the beginning to the end of 
the world."^ A romance, of which a journey to an 
Utopia^ in the centre of Africa, forms the chief part^ 
called JJie Adventures of Signor Gnudentio di lAieea, 
has been commonly ascribed to him ; probably on no 
other ground than its union of plea^ng invention with 
benevolence and elegance.t Of the exquisite grace and 
beauty of his diction^ no man accustomed to English com- 
pontion can need to be informed. His works are^ be- 
yond dispute^ the finest models of philosophical style 

* Sermon in Trinity CoUege Chapt^ on Pamve Obedience^ 1712. 
t Otnileman't Magazine, Jumary 1777. 
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since Cicero. Perhaps they surpass those of the orator, 
in the wonderful art by which the fullest light is thrown 
on the most minute and evanescent parts of the most 
subtile of human conceptions. Perhaps he also surpass- 
ed Cicero in the charm of simplicity^ a quality eminently 
found in Irish writers before the end of the eighteenth 
century; conspicuous in the masculine severity of Swift> 
in the Platonic fancy of Berkeley, in the native tender- 
ness and elegance of Goldsmith, and not withholding its 
attractions from Hutcheson and Leland, writers of clas- 
sical taste, though of inferior power. The two Irish 
philosophers of the eighteenth century may be said to 
have co-operated in calling forth the metaphysical ge- 
nius of Scotland ; for though Hutcheson spread the taste^ 
and furnished the principles, yet Berkeley undoubtedly 
produced the scepticism of Hume, which stimulated the 
instinctive school to activity, and was thought incapa- 
ble of confutation, otherwise than by their doctrines. 

David Hume,* 

The Life of Mr Hume, written by himself, is remaric- 
able above most, if not all writings of that sort, for hitting 
the degree of interest between coldnessand egotism which 
becomes a modest man in speaking of his private history. 
Few writers, whose opinions were so obnoxious^ have 
more perfectly escaped every personal imputation. 
Very few men of so calm a character have been so 
warmly beloved. That he approached to the character 
of a perfectly good and wise man, is an affectionate ex- 
aggeration, for which his friend Dr Smith, in the first 
moments of his sorrow, may well be excosed.f But such 
a praise can never be earned without passing through 
either of the extremes of fortune ; without standing die 



* Born at Edinburgh in 1711; died there in 1776. 

t Dr Smith's Letter to Mr Strahan, annexed to th^ Life of Hume. 
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test of temptationsi dangers and sacrifices. It may be 
said with truth, that the private character of Mr Home, 
exhibited all the virtues which a man of reputable sta- 
tion, under a mild government^ in the quiet times of a 
civilized country^ has often the opportunity to practise. 
He showed no want of the qualities which fit men for 
more severe trials. Though others had warmer affec- 
tions, no man was a kinder relation, a more unwearied 
friend, or more free from iQcanness and malice. His 
character was so simple^ that he did not even afl^ect mo- 
desty; but neither his friendships nor lus deport- 
ment were changed by a fame which filled all Eu- 
rope. His good nature, his plain manners^ and his 
active kindness, procured him at Paris the enviable 
name of the good David, from a society not so alive 
to goodness^ as without reason to place it at the head of 
the qualities of a celebrated man.^ His whole charac- 
ter is faithfully and touchingly represented in the story / 
of La Roche,t where Mr Mackenzie^ without conceal- ^ 
ing Mr Hume's opinions^ brings him into contact with 
scenes of tender piety, and yet preserves the interest in- 
spired by genuine and unalloyed^ though moderated 
feelings and affections. The amiable and venerable pa- 
triarch of Scottish literature was averse from the opin- 
ions of the philosopher on whom he has composed ' this 
best panegyric. He tells us that he read the manu- 
script to Dr Smith, <^ who declared he did not find a 
syllable to object to, but added^ with his characteristic 
absence of mind^ that he was surprised he had never 
heard of the anecdote before.''t So lively was the de-^ 
lineation thus sanctioned by the most natural of all testi- 
monies. Mr Mackenzie indulges his own religious feel- 
ings by modestly intimating^ that Dr Smith's answer 
seemed to justify the last words of the tale^ ^^ that there 

* See Notes and Illustrations, note P. 

t Mirror, Nos. 42, 43, 44. 

t Mackbitsii's Life of John Home, p. 21- 
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were moments when the philosopher recalled to his mind 
the venerable figure of the fipoA La Roche^ and wbhsd 
that he had never doubted/' To those who are stran- 
gers to the seductions of paradox^ to the intoxication of 
fiune^ and to the bewitchment of prohibited opinions^ it 
must be unaccountable, that he who revered benevolence 
should, without apparent regret, cease to see it on the 
Throne of the Universe. It is a matter of wonder that 
his habitual esteem for every fragment and shadow of 
moral excellence should not lead him to envy those who 
contemplated its perfection in that living and paternal 
character which gives it a power over the human heart 

On the other hand, if we had no experience of the 
power of opposite opinions in producing irreconcilable 
animosities, we might have hoped that those who retained 
such high privileges would have looked with more com- 
passion than dislike on a virtuous man who had lost them. 

In such cases it is too little remembered, that repugn 
nance to hypocrisy, and impatience of long concealment, 
are the qualities of the best formed minds ; and that, if 
the publication of some doctrines proves often painful 
and mischievous, the habitual suppression of opinion is 
injurious to reason, and very dangerous to sincerity. 
Practical quesdons thus arise, so difficult and perplexing, 
that their determination generally depends on the bold- 
ness or timidity of the individual, — on his tendemesB 
for the feelings of the good, or his greater reverence 
for the free exercise of reason. The time is not yet 
come when the noble maxim of Plato, ^^ that every soul 
is unwilHngfy deprived of truth,'' will be practically 
and heartily applied by men to the honest opponent 
who differ from them most widely. 

In his twenty-seventh year he published at London 
the TVeatise of Human JVatnrej tiie first S3rstematic at- 
tack on all the principles of knowledge and belief, and 
the most formidable, if universal scepticism could ever 
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be more than a mere exercise of ingenuity.* This 
memorable work was reviewed in a Journal of that time^f 
in a criticism not distinguished by ability, which affects 
to represent the style of a very clear writer as unintel- 
ligible — sometimes from a purpose to insult^ but oftener 
from sheer dulness — which is unaccountably silent res- 
pecting the consequences of a sceptical system ; and 
which concludes with a prophecy so much at variance 
with the general tone of the article^ that it would seem 
to be added by a different hand. '^ It bears incontesta- 
ble marks of a great capacity, of a soaring genius, but 
young, and not yet thoroughly practised. Time and 
use may ripen these qualities in the author^ and we shall 
probably have reason to consider this^ compared with 
his later productions^ in the same light as we view the 
juvenile works of Milton^ or the first manner of 
Raphael.'^ 

The great speculator did not, in this work^ amuse 
Mmself^ like Bayle, with dialectical exercises^ which 
only inspire a disposition towards doubt^ by showing in 
detail the uncertainty of most opinions. He aimed at 
proving, not that nothing was known, but that nothing 
cotjld be known ; — from the structure of the understand- 
ing to demonstrate^ that we are doomed for ever to dwell 
in absolute and universal igaorance. It is true that such 
a system of universal scepticism never can be more than 

* Sextus, a phjsician of the empirical, 1. 1. anti-theoretical school, who 
lired at Alexandria in the reign of Antoniui Pius, has preserved the reason- 
ings of the ancient Sceptics as they were to be found in their roost improred 
state, in the writings of £nesidemus, a Cretan, who was a ProleiSQr in the 
tame city, soon after the reduction of Egypt into a Roman province. The 
greater part of the grounds of doubt are Teiy shallow and popular. There 
are^ among them, intimations of the argument against a necessary connexion 
of causes with effects, afterwards better presented by Glanville in hit 80^ 
ai» SderUifiea. See Notes and Illustrations, note Q. 

^HuUfry of the Works of the Learned^ November and December 1739, p. 
353-404. This Beidew is attributed by some (CHALxxBa, Biographical 
Dictionary) to Warburton, but certainly without foundation. 

s 
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an intellectual amusement, an exercise of sabdUj ; of 
which the only use is to check dogmatism, but wUch 
perhaps oftener provokes and produces that much more 
common evil. As those dictates of experience which 
regulate conduct must be the objects of belief, all objec- 
tions which attack them in common with the principles 
of reasoning must be utterly ineffectual. Whatever at- 
tacks every principle of belief can destroy none. As 
long as the foundations of knowledge are allowed to re- 
main on the same level (be it called of certainty or un- 
certainty) with the maxims of life, the whole system of 
human conviction must continue undisturbed. When 
the sceptic boasts of having involved the results of ex- 
perience and the elements of geometry in the same ruin 
with the doctrines of religion and the principles of phi- 
losophy, he may be answered. That no dogmatist ever 
claimed more than the same degree of certainty for 
these various convictions and opinions; and that his 
scepticism, therefore^ leaves them in tlie relative condi- 
tion in which it found them. No man knew better, or 
owned more frankly than Mr Hume, that to this answer 
there is no serious reply. Universal scepticism involves 
a contradiction in terms. It is a belief that there can 
be no belief. It is an attempt of the mind to act without 
its structure, and by other laws than those to which its 
nature has subjected its operations. To reason without 
assenting to the principles on which reasoning is found- 
ed, is not unlike an effort to feel without nerves, or to 
move without muscles. JVb man can be allowed to be 
an opponent in reasoningy who does not set out with 
admitting all the prineipks^ without the admission 
of which it is impossible to reason.^ It is indeed a 

* This maxim, which contains a sufficient answer to all universal acepli* 
cism, or, in other words, to all scepticism properly so called, is signifibantlf 
conveyed in the quaint title of an old and rare hook, entitled, Sdtij tht 
Seeptieei d Seeptieorum a Jure JDuputationu Exdumo^ by Tkoxas Wain, 
the meUphysician of the English Catholics in modem times.—** Fortunate- 
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puerile^ nay, in the eye of wisdom^ a childuh play^ to 
attempt either to establish or to confute principles by 
aif^ment^ which every step of that argument must pre- 
suppose. The only difference between the two cases is, 
that lie who tries to prove them can do so only by first 
taking them for granted ; and that he who attempts to 
impugn them falls at the very first step into a contradic- 
tion^ from which he never can rise. 

It must, however^ be allowed^ that universal scepti- 
cism has practical consequences of a very mischievous 
nature. This is because its universality is not steadily 
kept in view, and constantly borne in mind. If it were^ 
the above short and plain remark would be an effectual 
antidote to the poison. But in practice, it is an armoury 
from which weapons are taken to be employed against 
some opinions, while it is hidden from notice that the 
same weapon would equally cut down every other con- 
viction. It is thus that Mr Hume's theory of causation 
is used as an answer to arguments for the existence of 
the Dcity^ without warning the reader that it would 
equally lead him not to expect that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. It must also be added^ that those who are 
early accustomed to dispute first principles are never 
likely to acquire, in a sufficient degree^ that earnestness 
and that sincerity^ that strong love of truth, and that 
conscientious solicitude for the formation of just opinions^ 
which are not the least virtues of men^ but of which the 
cultivation is the more especial duty of all who call them- 
selves philosophers.* 

ly," says the illustriooft iceptic hiiniel( ** »inct Hcason is incapable of d!if- 
peUing these chudg. Nature herself w^ffiteifor that purpose, and cures me of 
Maphilosophitaiddirium." (TreaUaeof Human Nature, I. 467); almost in 
tte tublime and immortal words of Pascal: La Baison confond la JkgmO' 
Uda, et la Nature les Sceptiques. 

• It would be an act of injustice to those readers who are not acquunted 
with that valuable volume entitled, Essays on the Formation of Opinions, 
not to refer them to it as enforcing that neglected part of morality. To it 
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It is not an uninteresting fact, that Mr Hume^ having 
been introduced by Lord Eames (then Mr Henry Home) 
to Dr Butler, sent a copy of his Treatise to that phiIo« 
sopher at the moment of his preferment to the bishopric 
of Durham ; and that the perusal of it did not deter tiie 
philosophic prelate from ** every where recommending Mr 
Hume's Moral and Political Essays j^^* published two 
years afterwards ; — ^Essays which it wouM indeed have 
been unworthy of such a man not to have liberally com- 
mended, for they, and those which followed them^ what- 
ever may be thought of the contents of some of them, 
must be ever regarded as the best models in any lan- 
guage, of the short but full, of the clear and agreeable, 
though deep discussion of diflicult questions. 

Mr Hume considered his Enquvy concerning the 
Principles of Morals as the best of hLs writings. It is 
very creditable to his character, that he should have 
looked back with most complacency on a Tract the least 
distinguished by originality, and the least tainted with 
paradox, among his philosophical works ; but deserving 
of all commendation for the elegant perspicuity of the 
style, and the novelty of illustration and inference with 
which he unfolded to general readers a doctrine too sim- 
ple, too certain, and too important, to remain till his 
time undiscovered among philosophers. His dicticm 
has, indeed, neither the grace of Berkeley nor the 
strength of Hobbes ; but it is without the verbosity of the 
former, or the rugged sternness of the latter. His man- 
ner is more lively^ more easy, more ingratiating, and, if 
the word may be so applied, more amusing, than that 
of any other metaphysical writer, f He knew himself 

may be added a masterly article in the Westmituter Hemew, occasioned hf 
the Estaya. 

* WOODBOUSELIS'I lAft of KctfMB^ I. 86, 104. 

f Theie commendationi are to far from being at rariance with the re- 
marks of the kte most ingenious Dr Thomas Browni on Mr Hume'a «■ mode 
of writing," {Ef^uiry into the Relation of Cmm ondEtffeet^ 3d ed. ^TT) that 
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too well to be, as Dr Johnson asserted^ an iitttator of 
Vdtaire ; who^ as it were^ emboAed in his own per- 
son all the wit and quickness and Tersatile ingenuity 
of a people which surpasses other nations m these bril- 
liant qualities. If he must be supposed to have had 
an eye on any French writer, it would be a more 
plausible guea%4it be sometimes copied, with a tem- 
perate hand^ iSe unexpected thoughts and familiar 
expressions of Fontenelle. Though he carefully weeded 
his writings in their succes^ve editions^ yet they still 
contain Scotticism and Gallicisms enough to employ the 
successors of such critics as^fhose who exulted over the 
Patavinity of the Roman Historian. His own great and 
modest mind would have been satisfied with the praise 
which cannot be withheld from him, that there is no wri- 
ter in OUT language who^ through long works, is more 
agreeable ; and it is no derogation from him, that^ as a 
Scotsman^ he did not reach those native and secret beau- 
ties^ characteristical of a language, which are never at- 
tained^ in elaborate composition^ but by a very small 
number of those who familiarly converse in it from in- 
fancy. 

The Enquiry affords perhaps the best specimen of his 
style. In substance, its chief merit is the proofs from 
an abundant enumeration of particulars^ that all the qual- 
ities and actions of the mind which are generally ap- 
proved by mankind agree in the circumstance of being 
useful to society. In the proof (scarcely necessary), 
that benevolent affections and actions have that tendency^ 
he asserts the real existence of these affections with un- 
usual warmth ; and he well abridges some of the most 
forcible arguments of Butler^* whom it is remarkable 

tiiey may rather be regarded as descriptiye of Ihoae exctUencies of which 
the excess produced the faults of Mr Hume as a mere searcher and teacher; 
justly, though perhaps severely, animadrerted on by Dr Brown. 

* Enquiry^ sect. it. part L, especially the concluding paragraphs; those 
which precede being more his own. 
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that he does not mention. To show the importance of 
his principle^ he very unnecessarily distinguishes the 
comprehensive duty of justice^ from other parts of mo- 
rality^ as an artificial virtue^ for which our respect is 
solely derived from notions of utility. If all things were 
in such plenty that there could never be a want> or if 
men were so benevolent as to provide for the wants of 
others as much as for their own^ there would, says he^ in 
neitlier case be any justice^ because there would be no 
need for it. But it is evident that the same reasoning 
is applicable to every good afiection and right action. 
None of them could exist if there were no scope for 
their exercise. If there were no sufiering, there could 
be no pity and no relief. If there were no offences^ there 
could be no placability. If there were no crioies, there 
could be no mercy. Temperance, prudence^ patience^ 
magnanimity, are qualities of which the value depends 
on the evils by which they are respectively e^^ercised.* 
On purity of manners, it must be owned that Mr 
Hume^ though he controverts no rule^ yet treats vice 
with too much indulgence. It was his general disposi- 
tion to distrust virtues which are liable to exaggeration, 
and may be easily counterfeited. The ascetic pursuit of. 
purity^ and hypocritical pretences to patriotism, had too 

* << Si nobis, cum ex hftc vita migrayerixnus, in beatorum insulia, ut fiJ>* 
ulx fenint, immortale xvum degere liceret, quid opus csset eloquentia, cum 
judicia nulla fierent.^ aut ipsis ctiam virtutibus? Nee enim fortiUidim^jiifi- 
geremus, nullo proposito aut labore aut periculo; neejustiiiot cum emtmkil 
quod appeteretur alieni; nee temperantia, qux regeret eas qux nuUc esient 
Ubidines: ne prudentia quidem egeremus, nullo proposito delectu bonornm 
et malorum. Una ig^tur essemus beati eognitione renim et scientia.** 
{Frag. Cic. Hortens* apud Auoustih. dc TrinUaie.) Cicero is more exten- 
sive, and therefore more consistent, than Hume; but his enumeration em 
both by excess and defect. H& supposes knowledge to render beingshapjij 
in this imaginary state, without stopping to inquire how. He omits a Ti^ 
tue which might well exist in it, though we cannot conceive its formation 
in such a state — ^the delight in each other's well-being; and he omits a con- 
ceivable though unknown vice, that of unmixed ill-will, which would ren- 
der such a state a hell to the wretch who harboured the malevolence. 
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much withdrawn the respect of his equally calm and sin- 
cere nature from these excellent virtues; more espbcatBf 
as severity in both thesa respects was often at apipareift 
variance with affection, which can neither be long as- 
sumed^ nor ever overvalued. Yet it was singular that 
he who, in his Essay on Polygamy and Divorce,^ had so 
well shown the connexion of domestic ties with the out- 
ward order of society, should not have perceived their 
deeper and closer relation to all the social feelings of hu- 
man nature. It cannot be enough regretted, tlurij|jpma 
Enquiry written with a very moral purpose, his limt of 
making truth attractive, by throwing over her the dress 
of paradox, should have given him for a moment the ap- 
pearance of weighing the mere amusements of society 
and conversation against domestic fidelity, which is the 
preserver of domestic affection, the source of parental 
fondness and filial regard, and, indirectly, of all the kind- 
ness which exists between human beings. That familiei 
are schools where the infant heart learns to love, and 
that pure manners are the cement which alone holds 
these schools together, are truths so certain, that it is 
wonderful he should not have betrayed a stronger sense 
of their importance. No one could so well have prov- 
ed that all the virtues of that class, in their various or- 
ders and degrees, minister to the benevolent affections ; 
and that everyactwjiick separates the senses from the 
affections tends, in some degree, to deprive kindness of 
its iiCturat auxiliary, and to lessen its prevalence in the 
world. It did not require his sagacity to discover that 
the gentlest and tenderest feelings flourish only under 
the stern guardianship of these severe virtues. Per- 
haps his philosophy was loosened, though his life was un- 
tainted, by that universal and undistinguishing profliga- 
cy which prevailed on the Continent, from the regency 

* Etmys and TWo^iMt , Vol. I. 
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of the Duke of Orleans to the French revolution ; the 
most dissolute period of £uropean history^ at least since 
the Roman emperors.^ At Rome, indeed, the connex- 
ion of licentiousness with cruelty, which, though scarce- 
ly traceable in individuals, is generally very observabk 
in large masses^ bore a fearful testimony to the value of 
austere purity. The alliance of these remote vices seem- 
ed to be broken in the time of Mr Hume. Pleasure, in 
a more improved state of society, seemed to return to 
her more natural union with kindness and tenderness^ as 
wdl as with refinement and politeness. Had he lived 
fourteen years longer, however, he would have seen^ that 
the virtues which guarded the natural seminaries of the 
affections are their only true and lasting friends. The 
demand of all well-informed men for the improvement of 
civil institutions — the demand of classes of men, growing 
in intelligence^ to be delivered from a degrading inferi- 
erity, and admitted to a share of political power propor- 
tioned to their new importance, being feebly yet violently 
resisted by those ruling Castes who neither knew how to 
yield nor how to withstand — being also attended by very 
erroneous principles of legislation^ having suddenly brok- 
en down the barriers (imperfect as these were) of law 
and government^ led to popular excesses^ desolating wars, 
and a military dictatorship, which for a long time threat- 
ened to defeat the reformation, and to disappoint the 
hopes of mankind. This tremendous convul^on threw a 
fearful light on the ferocity which lies hid under the arts 
and pleasures of corrupted nations; as earthquakes and 
volcanoes disclose the layers which compose the deeper 
parts of our planet, beneath a fertile and flowery aur&ce. 
A part of this dreadful result may be ascribed, not im- 
probably, to that relaxation of domestic ties, unhappily 
natural to the populace of vast capitals, and at that time 

* See Notes and Uluatntionf, note R. 
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countenanced and aggravated by the example of their 
superiors. Another part doubtless arose from the .for- 
barizing power of absolute government, or, in other 
words, of injustice in high places. A very large por- 
tion attests, as strongly as Roman history, though in a 
somewhat different manner, the humanizing eflSicacy of 
the family virtues^ by the consequences of the want of 
them in the higher classes, whose profuse and ostenta- 
tious sensuality inspired the laborious and suffering por- 
tion of mankind with contempt, disgust^ envy, and 
hatred. 

The Enquiry is disfigured by another speck of more 
frivolous paradox. It consists in the attempt to give 
the name of virtue to qualities of tiit understandings and 
it would not tTave deserved the single remark about to 
be made on it^ had it been the paradox of an inferior 
man. He has altogether omitted the circumstance on 
which depends the difference of our sentiments regard- 
ing moral and intellectual qualities. We admire intel- 
lectual excellence^ but we bestow no moral approbation 
on it. Such approbation has no tendency directly to 
increase it^vbecause it is not voluntary. We cultivate 
our natural disposition to esteem and love benevolence 
and justice^ because these moral Sentiments^ and the ex- 
pression of them, directly and materially dispose others, 
as well as ourselves, lo cultivate these two virtues. We 
cultivate a natural anger against oppression, which guards 
ourselves against the practice of that vice, and because 
the manifestation of it deters others from its exercise. 
The first rude resentment of a child is against every in- 
strument of hurt. We confine it to intentional hurt, 
when we are taught by experience that it prevents only 
that species of hurt ; and at last it is still further limited 
to wrong done to ourselves or others, and in that case 
becomes a purely moral sentiment. We morally ap- 
prove industry, desire of knowledge, love of truth, and 
T 
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all the habits by which the understanding is strength- 
ened and rectified^ because their formation is subject to 
the will.^ But we do not feel a moral anger against 
folly or ignorance, because they are involuntary. No 
one but the religious persecutor^ a mischievous and over- 
grown child, wreaks his vengeance on involuntary, inevi- 
table, compulsory acts or states of the understandings 
which are no more affected by blame than the stone 
which the foolish child beats for hurting him. Reasona- 
ble men apply to every thing which they wish to move^ 
the agent which is capable of moving it ; — force to out- 
ward substances, arguments to the understanding, and 
blame^ together with all other motives^ whether moral or 
personal^ to the will alone. It is as absurd to entertain an 
abhorrence of intellectual inferiority or error, however 
extensive or mischievous, as it would be to cherish a 
warm indignation against earthquakes or hurricanes. It 
is singular that a philosopher who needed the most lib- 
eral toleration should, by representing states of the under- 

^ standing as moral or immoral, have oiTered the most phi- 

\, losophical apology for persecution. 

That general utility constitutes a uniform ground of 
moral distinctions, is a part of Mr Hume's ethical theory 
which never can be impugned, until some example can 
be produced of a virtue generally pernicious, or of a 
vice generally beneficial. The religious philosopher 
who, with Butler, holds that benevolence must be the 
actuating principle of the divine mind, will, with Ber- 
keley, maintain that pure benevolence can prescribe no 
rules of human conduct but such as are beneficial to men; 
thus bestowing on the theory of Moral Distinctions the 
certednty of demonstration in the eyes of all who believe 
in God. 

y • " In hac quac8tione primas tenet Voluntas, qua^ ut ait Auguatinus, pt> 
eaiur, et rede vivitur,'* {Hyperaspistea, Diatribe advertus Servum JtrbUnum 
Mamtivi Luthxbi,/9^ DuioiBxuM E&A8MUM Rojlterdaineiiaein. ) 
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The other question of moral philosophy wliich relates 
to the theory of Moral Approbation^ has been by no 
means so distinctly and satisfactorily handled by Mr 
Home. His general doctrine is^ that an interest in the 
wellbeing of others, implanted by nature^ which he calls 
Sympathy in his Treatise of Human JSTaiurey and much 
less happily Benevolence in his subsequent Enquiry ^^ 
prompts us to be pleased with all generally beneficial 
actioDS. In this respect his doctrine nearly resembles that 
of Hutcheson. He does not trace his principle through 
the variety of forms which our moral sentiments assume. 
There are very important parts of them, of which it af- 
fords no solution. For example^ though he truly rep- 
resents our approbation, in others^ of qualities useful to 
the individual^ asaproof of benevolence, he makes no at- 
tempt to explain our moral approbation of such virtues as 
temperance and fortitude in ourselves. He entirely 
overlooks thar~consciousness of the rightful supremacy 
of the moral faculty over every other principle of hu- 
man action^ without an explanation of which^ ethical 
theory is wanting in one of its vital organs. 

Notwithstanding these considerable defects^ his proof 
from induction of the beneficial tendency of virtue^ his 
conclusive arguments for human disinterestedness, and 
his decisive observations on the respective provinces of 
reason*and sentiment in morals, concur in ranking the 
Enquiry with the ethical treatises of the highest merit 
in our language, — with Shaftesbury's Enquiry concern- 
ing Virtue J Butier's Sermons, and Smith's Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. 

Adah Smith.! 

The great name of Adam Smith rests upon the En- 
quiry into the Mature and Causes of the Wealth of 

• Euay and TVeatises, Vol. H. 
t Born in 1723; died in 1790. 
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JVIations; perhaps the only book wlutii produced an 
immediate, general, and irrevocable dHilge in some of 
the most important parts of the legislation of all civilized 
states. The works of Grotius, of Locke, and of Mootes- 
quieu, which bear a resemblance to it in character, and 
had no inconsiderable analogy to it in the extent of 
their popular influence, were productive only of a gene- 
ral amendment, not so conspicuous in particular instances, 
as discoverable, after a time, in the improved condition 
of human affairs.^ The work of Smith, as it touched 
those matters which may be numbered, and measured, 
and weighed, bore more visible and palpable fruit. In 
a few years it began to alter laws and treaties, and has 
made its way, throughout the convulsions of revolution 
and conquest, to a due ascendant over the minds of men, 
with far less than the average obstructions of prejudice 
and clamour, which choak the channels through which 
truth flows into practice. The most eminent of those 
who have since cultivated and improved the science will 
be the foremost to address their immortal master^ 

Tenebris tantis tarn eiarum exioilere lumen 

Qui primus potuisti, utlustkass coxjioda titjb, 

Te sequor! (Lvcbxt. lib. m.) 

In a sdence more difficult, because both ascending to 
more simple general principles, and * running* down 
through more minute applications, though the success of 
Smith has been less complete, his genius is not less con- 
spicuous. Perhaps there is no ethical works since 
Cicero's Offices ^ of which an abridgement enables the 
reader 'so inadequately to estimate the merit, as the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments. This is not chiefly owing 
to the beauty of diction, as in the case of Cicero ; but to 
the variety of explanations of life and manners which 
embellish the book often more than they illuminate the 

* Notes and Illustrations, note S. 
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theory. YetyVk the other hand, it must be owned that, 
for purely pb|||M^hical purposes, few books more need 
abridgement : ^ for the most careful reader frequently 
loses sight of principles buried under illustrations. The 
naturally copious and flowing style of the author is gen- 
erally redundant, and the repetition of certain formula- 
ries of the system is^ in the later editions^ so frequent as 
to be wearisome, and sometimes ludicrous. Perhaps 
Smith and Hobbes may be considered as forming the two 
extremes of good style in our philosophy ; the first of 
graceful fulness falling into flaccidity ; while the mas- > 
terly concision of the second is oftener tainted by dictate- 1 
rial dryness. Hume and Berkeley, though they are 
nearer the extreme of abundance,^ are probably the 
least distant from perfection. 

That mankind are so constituted as to sympathize 
with each other^s feelings, and to feel pleasure in the ac- 
cordance of these feelings, are the only facts required by { 
Dr Smith, and they certainly must be granted to him. . 
To adopt the feelings of another, is to approve them. / 
When the sentiments of another are such as would be 
excited in us by the same objects, we approve them as 
morally proper. To obtain this accord, it becomes 
necessary for him who enjoys or suffers, to lower his ex- 
pression of feeling to the point to which the by-stander 
can raise his fellow-feelings ; on which are founded all 
the high virtues of self-denial and self-command ; and it 
is equally necessary for the by-stander to raise his sym- 
pathy as near as he can to the level of the original feel^ 
ing. In all unsocial passions, such as anger, we have a 
divided sympathy between him who feels them and those 
who are the objects of them. Hence the propriety of 
extremely moderating them. Pure malice is always to 

* This remtrk is chiefly applicable to Hume's EsBoyt, His TStatiH of 
Human Natxtre is more Hobbian in its general tenor, though it has Cice- 
ronian passages. 
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be concealed or disguised^ because all sympathy is 
arrayed against it. In the private passions, where there 
is only a simple sympathy — that with the original pas- 
sion — the expression has more liberty. The benevolent 
affections^ where there is a double sympathy — ^with 
those who feel them, and those who are their objects — 
are the most agreeable, and may be indulged with the 
least apprehension of finding no echo in other breasts. 
Sympathy with the gratitude of those who are 'benefited 
by good actions, prompts us to consider them as deserv- 
ing of reward, and forms the sense of merit ; as fellow- 
feeling with the resentment of those who are injured by 
crimes leads us to look on them as worthy of punishment, 
and constitutes the sense of demerit. These sentiments 
require not only beneficial actions, but benevolent mo- 
tives for them ; being compounded, in the case of merit, 
of a direct sympathy with the good disposition of the 
benefactor, and an indirect sympathy with the persons 
benefited ; in the opposite case, with the precisely 
opposite sympathies. He who does an act of wrong 
to another to gratify his own passions, must not expect 
that the spectators, who have none of his undue partial- 
ity to his own interest, will enter into his feelings. In 
such a case, he knows that they will pity the person 
wronged, and be full of indignation against him. When 
he is cooled, he adopts the sentiments of others on his 
own crime, feels shame at the impropriety of his former 
passion, pity for those who have suffered by him, and a 
dread of punishment from general and just resentment. 
Such are the constituent parts of remorse. 

Our moral sentiments respecting ourselves arise from 
those which others feel concerning us. We feel a self-ap- 
probation whenever we believe that the general feeling 
of mankind coincides with that state of mind in which we 
ourselves were at a given time. ^^ We suppose ourselves 
the spectators of our own behaviour, and endeavour to 
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imagine what effect it would in this light produce in us." 
We must view our own conduct with the eyes of others 
before we can judge it. The sense of duty arises from 
putting ourselves in the place of others, and adopting 
their sentiments respecting our own conduct. In utter 
solitude there could have been no self-approbation. The 
rules of morality are a summary of those sentiments ; and 
often beneficially stand in their stead when the self-delu- 
sions of passion would otherwise hide from us the non- 
conformity of our state of mind with that which^ in the 
circumstances^ can be entered into and approved by im- 
partial by-standers. It is hence that we learn to raise our 
mind above local or temporary clamour, and to fix our 
eyes on the surest indications of the general and lasting 
sentiments of human nature. ^^ When we approve of any 
character or action, our sentiments are derived from four 
sources : Jirsty we sympathise with the motives of the 
agent ; secondly, we enter into the gratitude of those 
who have been benefited by his actions ; thirdly, we ob- 
serve that his conduct has been agreeable to the general 
rules by which those two sympathies generally act ; and, 
last of all^ when we consider such actions as forming part 
of a system of behaviour which tends to promote the hap- 
piness either of the individual or of society^ they appear 
to derive a beauty from this utility^ not unlike that which 
we ascribe to any well contrived machine.''* 

REMARKS. 

That Smith is the first who has drawn the attention of 
philosophers to one of the most curious and important 
parts of human nature — who has looked closely and stea- 
dily into the workings of Sympathy, its sudden action 
and reaction^ its instantaneous conflicts and its emotions, 
its minute play and varied illusions — is sufficient to place 
him high among the cultivators of mental philosophy. 

* Thtory of Moral Sentimmlsp U. 304 Edinb. 1801. 
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He is very original in applications and explaofttions; 
though^ for his principle, he is somewhat indebted to 
Butler^ more to Hutcheson^ and most of all to Hume, 
These writers, except Hume^ in his original work, had 
derived sympathy, or great part of it, from benevolence.* 
Smith, with deeper insight, inverted the order. The 
great part performed by various sympathies in moral ap- 
probation was first unfolded by him ; and besides its in- 
trinsic importance, it strengthened the proofs against 
those theories which ascribe that great function to Rea- 
son. Another great merit of the theory of sympathy is, 
that it brings into the strongest light that most important 
characteristic of the moral sentiments which consists in 
their being the only principles leading to action^ and 
dependent on emotion or sensibility, with respect to the 
objects of which, it is not only possible but natural for 
all mankind to agree. f 

The main defects of this theory seem to be the follow- 
ing. 

1. Though it is not to be condemned for declining in- 
quiry into the origin of our fellow-feeling, which, being 
one of the most certain of all facts, might well be assum-. 
ed as ultimate in speculations of this nature, it is evident 
that the circumstances to which some speculators ascribe 
the formation of sympathy at least contribute to strength- 
en or impair, to contract or expand it. It will appear, 
more conveniently, in the next article, that the theory 
of sympathy has suffered from the omission of these cir- 
cumstances. For the present, it is enough to observe 
how much our compassion for various sorts of animals, 

* There is some confusion regarding this point in BuUer's first termoii on 
Compassion. 

f The feelings of beauty, grandeur, and whatever else is comprehended 
under the name of Taste, form no exception, for they do noi lead to actum, 
but terminate in delightful contemplation; which constitutes the essential 
distinction between them and the moral sentiments; to which, in some points 
of view, they may doubtless be likened. 
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and owhfbllow-feeling with various races of men^ are pro- 
portioned to the resemblance which they bear to oar- 
selves, to the frequency of our intercourse with them^ 
and to other causes which^ in the opinion of some^ afford 
evidence that sympathy itself is dependent on a more 
general law. 

2. Had Smith extended his view beyond the mere 
play of sympathy itself, and taken into account all its pre* 
iiminaries^ and accompaniments, and consequences^ it 
seems improbable that he should have fallen into the 
great error of representing the sympathies in their pri- 
mitive state, without undergoing any transformation^ as 
continuing exclusively to constitute the moral sentiments. 
He is not content with teaching that they are the roots 
out of which these sentiments grow^ the stocks on which 
they are grafted, the elements of which they are com- 
pounded ; doctrines to which nothing could be objected 
but their unlimited extent. He tacitly assumes^ that if 
a sympathy in the beginning caused or formed a moral 
approbation^ so it must ever continue to do. He pro- 
ceeds like a geologist who should tell us that the layers of 
this planet had always been in the same state^ shutting his 
eyes to transition states and secondary formations ; or like a 
chemist who should inform tis that no compound substance 
can possess new qualities entirely different from 'those 
which belong to its materials. His acquiescence in this 
old and still general error is the more remarkable^ be- 
cause Mr Hume's beautiful Dissertation on thePassians* 
had just before opened a striking view of some of the com- 
positions and decompositions which render the mind of a 
formed man as different from its original state^ as the or- 
ganization of a complete animal is from the condition of 
the first dim speck of vitality. It is from this oversight 
(ill supplied by moral rules, a loose stone in his building) 

* Buayn and TrtatiHit voL n. 

u 
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that he has exposed himself to objections founded on ex- 
perience, to which it is impossible to attempt any an- 
swer. For it is certain that in many, nay in noiost cases 
of moral approbation, the adult man approves the action 
or disposition merely as rights and with a distinct con* 
sciousness that no process of sympathy intervenes be* 
tween the approval and its object. It is certain that an 
unbiassed person would call it moral approbatiofij only 
as far as it excluded the interposition of any reflection 
between the conscience and the mental state approved. 
Upon the supposition of an unchanged state of our active 
principles, it would follow that sympathy never bad any 
share in the greater part of them. Had he admitted the 
sympathies to be only elements entering into iht forma-* 
tion of Conscience^ their disappearance, or their appear- 
ance only as auxiliaries, after the mind is mature, would 
have been no more an objection to his system^ than the 
conversion of a substance from a transitional to a perma- 
nent state is a perplexity to the geologist. It would per- 
fectiy resemble the destruction of qualities, which is the 
ordinary effect of chemical composition. 

3. The same error has involved him in another dfifi* 
culty, perhaps still more fatal. The sympathies have 
nothing more of an imperative character than any other 
emotions. They attract or repel like other feelings, ao- 
coraing to their intensity. If, then, the sympathies con- 
tinue in mature minds to constitute the whole of con- 

\ science, it becomes utterly impossible to explain the 

character of command and supremacy, which is atte8t3ed 
by the unanimous voice of mankind to belong to that 
faculty, and to form its essential distinction. Had he 
adopted the other representation, it would be possible 
to conceive, perhaps easy to explain, that conscience 
should possess la quality which belonged to none of its 
elements. 

4. It is to this representation that Smith's theory 
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owes that anhappy appearance of rendering the rule of 
our conduct dependent on the notions and passions of 
those who surround us^ of which the utmost efforts of 
the most refined ingenuity have not been able to divest 
it. This objection or topic is often ignorantly urged; 
the answers are frequently solid ; but to most men they 
must always appear to bean ingenious and intricate con- 
trivance of cycles and epicycles, which perplex the 
mind too much to satisfy it, and seem devised to evade 
difiiculties which cannot be solved. All theories which 
treat conscience as built up by circumstances inevitably 
acting on all human minds, are, indeed, liable to some- 
what of the same misconception ; unless they place in the 
strongest light (what Smith's theory excludes) the total 
destruction of the scaffolding which was necessary only 
to the erection of the building, after the mind is adult 
and mature, and warn the hastiest reader, that it then 
rests on its own foundation alone. 

5. The constant reference of our own dispositions and 
actions to the point of view from which they are esti- 
mated by others, seems to be rather an excellent expe- 
didlt for preserving our impartiality, than a fundamental 
principal of Ethics. But impartiality, which is no more 
than a removal of some hinderance to right judgment, 
supplies no materials for its exercise, and no rfkle, or 
even principle, for its guidance. It nearly coincides 
with the Christian precept of doing unto others as we 
would they should do unto us ; an admirable practical 
maxim, but, as Leibnitz has said truly, intended only as 
a correction of self-partiality. 

6. Lastiy, this ingenious system renders all morality 
relative^ — by referring it to the pleasure of an agree- 
ment of our feelings with those of others, by confining 
itself entirely to the question of moral approbation, and 
by providing no place for the consideration of that qual- 
ity which distinguishes all good from all bad actions ; — 
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a defect which will appear in the sequel to be more im- 
mediately fatal to a theorist of the sentimental, than to 
one of the intellectiuil school. Smith shrinks from con* 
sidering utility in that light as soon as it presents itself^ 
or very strangely ascribes its power over our moral feel- 
ings to admiration of the mere adaptation of means to ends^ 
— ^which might surely be as well felt for the production 
of wide-spread misery, by a coasistent system of wicked 
conduct, — instead of ascribing it to benevolence^ with 
Hutcheson and Hume, or to an extension of that very 
sympathy which is his own first principle, 

Richard Price** 

About the same time with the celebrated work of 
Smith, but with a popular reception very different^ Dr 
Richard Price, an excellent and eminent non-conformist 
minbter^ publbhed A Review of the principal Questiam 
in Morals;^ — an attempt to revive the intellectual theory 
of moral obligation^ which seemed to haveSsLllen under the 
attacks of Butler^ Hutcheson, and Hume^ even before 
Smith. It attracted little observation at first ; but be- 
ing afterwards countenanced by the Scottish School; 
may seem to deserve some notice, at a moment when the 
kindred speculations of the German metaphysicians have 
efi*ected an establishment in France^ and are no longer 
unknown in England. 

The understanding itself is, according to Price, an in- 
dependent source of simple ideas. <^ The various kinds 
of agreement and disagreement between our ideas, spoken 
of by Locke, are so many new simple ideas." ^* This is 
true of our ideas of proportion, of our ideas of identity 
and diversity, existence, connection, cause and effect, 
power, possibility, and of our ideas of right and wrong." 
<< The first relates to quantity, the last to actions, the 

• Bom in 1723; died in 1791. 

t The Uiird edition wis publbhed at London in 1787. 
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rest to all things/^ <^ Like all other simple ideas, they 
are undeiinable." 

It is needless to pursue this theory farther^ till an an- 
swer shall be given to the observation made before^ that 
as no perception or judgment^ or other unmixed act of 
understanding, merely as such^ and without the agency 
of some intermediate emotion, can affect the wilL the 
account given by Dr Price of perceptions or judgments 
respecting moral subjects, does not advance one step to- 
wards the explanation of the authority of conscience over 
the will^ which is the matter to be explained. Indeed^ 
this respectable writer felt the difficulty so much as to 
allow, ^' that in contemplating the acts of moral agents, 
we have both a percepdpni.Qf. the understanding and a 
feeling of the heart. ^^^. He even admits^ that it would 
have been highly pernicious to us if our reason had been 
left without such support. But he has not shown how^ 
on such a supposition, we could have acted oh a mere 
opinion ; nor has he given any proof that what he calls 
support is not^ in truth, the whole of what directly pro- 
duces the conformity of voluntary acts to morality.^ 

David HABXLEY.f 
The work of Dr Hartley, entitled Observations on 
Man^X is distinguished by an uncommon union of origi- 
nality with modesty, in unfolding a simple and fruitful 

* The following sentences will illustrate the text, and are in truth ap- 
plicable to all moral theories on merely intellectual principles: — ^'Reason 
alone, did we possess it in a higher degree, would answer all the ends of the 
passions. Thus there would be no need of parental affection, were all 
parents sufficiently acquainted with the reasons for taking upon them the 
guidance and support of those whom nature has placed under their care, 
and U)ere they virtuous enough to he always determined by those reasons,** 
(PaicE*s Review, 121.) A very atigfat consideration will show, that without 
the last words the preceding part would 6e utterly false, and with them it 
is utterly insignificant 

t Bom in 1705; died in 1757. 

I London, 1749. 
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principle of human nature. It is disfigured by the ab- 
surd affectation of mathematical forms then prevalent ; 
and it is encumbered and deformed by a mass of phjrsio- 
logical speculations, groundless, or at be^t uncertain, 
wholly foreign from its proper purpose, which repel the 
inquirer into mental philosophy from its perusal^ and 
lessen the respect of the physiologist for the author's 
judgment. It is an unfortunate example of the disposi- 
tion predominant among undistinguishing theorists to 
class together all the appearances which are observed at 
the same Ume, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
each other. At that period, chemical phenomena were 
referred to mechanical principles ; vegetable and animal 
life were subjected to mechanical or chemical laws ; and 
while some physiologists^ ascribed the vital fiinctioiis 
to the understanding, the greater part of metaphysicians 
were disposed, with a grosser confusion, to derive the 
intellectual operations from bodily causes. The error 
in the latter case, though less immediately perceptibie, 
is deeper and more fundamental than in any other ; since 
it overlooks the primordial and perpetual distinction be- 
tween the being which thinks and the thin g whic h u^ 
thought of; — ^not to be lost sight of, by the mind'seye, 
even for a twinkling, without involving all nature in 
darkness and confusion. Hartley and Condillac,t who, 
much about the same time, but seemingly without any 
knowledge of each other's speculations,]: began in a very 

* G. E. Stahl, born in 1660{ died in 1734) a German phynmn and 
chemist of deserred eminence. 

f Bom in 1715; died in 1780. 

t TVot/^ mr tOrigine dea CormoiuanceB JBumaines, 1746$ TVtdt^ dm 
Systimes, 1749; IVaiii da Sauatuma, 1754. Foreign books were then lit- 
tle and slowly known in England. Hartley's reading, except on theology, 
seems confined to the physical and mathematical sciences; and bia whole 
manner of thinking and writing is so different from that of CondiDac, that 
there is not the least reason to suppose the work of the one to haye been 
known to the other. 

The work of Hartley, as we learn from the sketch pf his life by hb son, 
prefixed to the edition of 1791, was begun in 1730, and finiahed in 1746. 
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nmilar mode to simplify, but also to mutilate the system 
of Locke, stopped short of what is called Materialism, 
which consummates the coDfusion, but touched its <^ - 
threshold. Thither, it must be owned, their philoso- 
phy pointed, and thither their followers proceeded. 
Ebirtley and Bonnet,* still more than Condillac, suffer- 
ed themselves, like most of their contemporaries, to 
overlook the important truth, that all the changes 
in the organs which can be likened to other material ^ 
phenomena, are nothing more than antecedents and 
prerequisites of perception^ bearing not the faintest 
likeness to it ; as much outward in relation to the think- 
ing principle, as if they occurred in any other part of 
matter ; and of which the entire comprehension, if it 
were attained, would not bring us a step nearer to the 
nature of a thought. They who would have been the 
first to exclaim against the mistake of a sound for a co- 
lour, fell into the more unspeakable error of confound- 
ing the perception of objects, as outward, with the con- 
sciousness of our own mental operations. Locke's 
doctrine, that Reflection was a separate source of 
ideas, left room for this greatest of all dis tinctions, — 
though with much unhappiness of expression, and with 
no little variance from the course of his own specula- 
tions. Hartley, Condillac, and Bonnet, in hewing away 
this seeming deformity from the system of their master, 
unwittingly struck off the part of the building which, 
however unsightly, gave it the power of yielding some 
shelter and guard to truths, of which the exclusion ren- 
dered it utterly untenable. They became consistent 
Nominalists ; a controversy on which Locke expresses 
himself with confusion and contradiction ; but on this 
subject they added nothing to what had been taught by 
Hobbes and Berkeley. Both Hartley and Condillacf 

* Bora in 1720; died in 1793. 

t The following note of Condillmc will ihow how much he differed from 
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have the merit of having been unsedueed by the tempta- 
tions either of scepticism of of useless idealism ; which; 
even if Berkeley and Hume could have been unknown 
to them; must have been within «ght. Both agree 
in referring all the intellectual operations to 'the a»ao- 
ciation of ideas, and in representing that association as 
reducible to the single law; that ideas which enter the 
mind at the same time^ acquire a tendency to call upon 
each other, which is in direct proportion to the fre- 
quency of their having entered together. In this im- 
portant part of their doctrine they seem, whether uncon- 
sciously or otherwise, to have only repeated, and very 
much expanded, the opinion of Hobbes.^ In its sim- 
plicity it is more agreeable than the system of Mr Hume, 
who admitted five independent laws of association ; and 
it is in conprehension far superior to the views of the 
same subject by Mr Locke, whose ill-chosen name stiD 
retains its place in our nomenclature, but who only ap- 
peals to the principle as explaining some fancies and 
whimsies of the human mind. The capital fault of Hart- 
ley is that of a rash generalization, which may prove 
imperfect; and which is at least premature. All at- 
tempts to explain instinct by this principle have hither- 
to been unavailing. Many of the most important pro- 
cesses of reasoning have not hitherto been accounted fir 
by it.t It would appear by a close examination^ that 

HarUey in his mode of conndering the Newtonian hypotheas of TibnCi0B% 
and how far he was in that respect superior to him. *' Je suppose ici et 
aineurs que les perceptions de I'&me ont pour cause phynque I'^ranlemeat 
des fibres du cenreau; non qut je rtgarde eette hypotheu eommt dSmmUHt^ 
maia pareequ* eik ut laphu commode pour ezpUquer ma ptnait.** (( Emnm 
de CoiTDiLLAc, L 60. Paris, 1798.) 

* Human Nature^ chap. iv. ▼. vi. For more ancient statementiy see 
Notes and Illustrations, note T. 

f *' Ce que les logiciens ont dit des raisonnements dans bien des Toliuiieib 
me paroit enti^rement superflu, et de nul usage" (Cohdiiulc, 1. 115); an 
assertion of which the gross absurdity will be apparent to the readers of Dr 
Whately's Treatiu on Logie^ one of the most important works of tfie pre- 
sent age. 
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even this theory, simple as it appears, presupposes 
many facts relating to the mind, of which its authors 
do not seem to have suspected the existence. How 
many ultimate facts of that nature, for example, are con- 
tained and involved in Aristotle's celebrated cpmpari- 
son of the mind in its first state to a sheet of unwritten 
paper !^ The texture of the paper, even its colour, 
the sort of instrument fit to act on it, its capacity to re* 
ceive and to retidn impressions, all its differences, from 
steel on the one hand to water on the other, certainly 
presupposes some facts, and may imply many, without 
a distinct statement of which, the nature of writing could 
not be explained to a person wholly ignorant of it. 
How many more, as well as greater laws, may be neces- 
sary to enable mind to perceive outward objects ! If 
the power of perception may be thus dependent, why 
may not what is called the association of ideas, the at- 
traction between thoughts, the power of one to suggest 
another, be affected by mental laws hitherto unexplored, 
perhaps unobserved ? 

But to return from digression into the intellectual part 
of man : It becomes proper to say, that the difference 
between Hartley and Condillac, and the immeasurable 
superiority of the former, are chiefly to be found in the 
application which Hartley first made of the law of asso- 
ciation to that other unnamed portion of our nature with 
which morality more immediately deals ; that which feels 
pain and pleasure, is influenced by appetites and loath- 
ings, by desires and aversions, by affections and repug- 
nances. Condillac's Treatise on Sensation^ published 
five years after the work of Hartley, reproduces the doc- 
' trine of Hobbes with its root, namely, that love and hope 
are but transformed sensations,! by which he means per- 

* See Notes and Illustrations, note U. 

t CovsiLLAC, nL 21$ more especially TVaitS du Senaatiom, part ii. 
chap. tL ** Its lore for outward objects is only an effect of love for itielfl " 

V 
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ceptions of tlie senses ; and its wide-spread branches, 
consisting in desires and positions, which are only modi- 
fications of self-love, ^^ The words goodness and beaih 
/y/' says he, almost in the very words of Hobbes, ^^ ex- 
press those qualities of things by which they contribute 
to our pleasures. '^^ In the whole of his philosophical 
works, we find no trace of any desire produced by asso- 
ciation, of any disinterested principle, or indeed of any 
distinction between the percipient and what^ perhaps 
we may now venture to call the emotive or the patAe-^ 
matic part of human nature, until some more convenient 
and agreeable name shall be hit on by some luckier or 
more skilful adventurer, in such new terms as seem to be 
absolutely necessary. 

To the ingenious, humble, and anxiously conscien- 
tious character of Hartley, we owe the knowledge that^ 
about the year 1730, he was informed that the Rev Mr. 
Gay of Sidney College, Cambridge, then living in the 
west of England, asserted the possibility of dedociDg all 
our intellectual pleasures and pains from association ; that 
this led him (Hartley) to consider the power of associa- 
tion ; and that about that time Mr Gay published bis sen- 
timents on this matter in a dissertation prefixed to Bishop 
Law's Translation of King's Origin of Evil. \ No wri- 
ter deserves more the praise of abundant fairness thaa 
Hartley in this avowal. The dissertation of which he 
speaks is mentioned by no philosopher but himself. It 
suggested nothing apparently to any other reader. The 
general texture of it is that of homespun selfishness. The 
writer had the merit to see and to own that Hutchesoo 
had established as a fact the reality of moral sentiments 

* Traiie des Sensations, part iv. chap. ill. 

t Hartley's Preface to the Observations on Man. The word inUBeetmi 
is too narrow. Even mental would be of very doubtful propriety. Tlie 
theory in its full extent requires a word such as inorganic^ (if no better eta 
be discovered] extending to all gratification, not distincUy referred to tone 
ap^cifto or^toip or at least to tome us^^nable part of the bodily frame. 
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and disinterested affections. He blames^ pertfaps justly, 
that most ingenious man,* for assuming that these senti- 
ments and affections are implanted, and partake of the 
nature of instincts. The object of his dissertation is to 
reconcile the mental appearances described by Hutche- 
son with the first principle of the selfish system, that 
'* the true principle of all our actions is our own happi- 
ness.^' Moral feelings and social affections are, accord- 
ing to him, " resolvable into reason, pointing out our 
private happiness; andwhenever thisendis not perceived^ 
they are to be accounted for from the association of ideas.'' 
Even in the single passage in which he shows a glimpse 
of the truth, he begins with confusion, ad^Tinces with hes- 
itation, and after holding in his grasp for an instant the 
principle which sheds so strong a light around it, sud- 
denly drops it from his hand. Instead of receiving the 
statements of Hutcheson (his silence relating to Butler is 
unaccountable) as enlargements of the science of man, he 
"deals witii them merely as difficulties to be reconciled 
•with the received system of universal selfishness. In the 
^conclusion of his fourth section, he well exemplifies the 
power of association in forming the love of money, of 
feme, of poVer, &c.; but he still treats these effects of 
association as aberrations and infirmities, the fruits of our 
forgetfulness and short-sightedness, and not at all as the 
great process employed to sow and rear the most impor- 
tant principles of a social and moral nature. 
This precious mine may therefore be truly said to have 

* It has not been mentioned in its proper place, that Hutcheson appears 
nowhere to greater advantage than in Letters on the Ihble of the Beu^ 
published when he was very young, at Dublin, in a publication called Hi^ 
bemieua, " Private vices public benefits," says he, " may signify any one 
of these five distinct propositions: 1. They are in themselves public bene- 
fits; or, 2' They naturally produce public happiness; or, 3. They may be 
made to produce it; or, 4. They may naturally flow from it; or, 5. At least 
they may probably flow firom it in our infirm nature-** (See a small volume 
containing ThoughU on Laiughier, and OhmvatUnM on the JWe qfihe Beeg^ 
Glasgow, irsS, in which these letters are republished.) 
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been opened by Hartley; for he who did such super- 
abundant justice to the hints of Gay^ would assuredly not 
have withheld the like tribute from Hutcheson^ had he 
observed the happy expression of ^^ secondary pass ions/ ^ 
which ought to have led that philosopher himself farther 
than he ventured to advance. The extraordinary value 
of this part of Hartley's system has been hidden by va* 
rious causes, which have also enabled writers who bor- 
row from it to decry it. The influence of his medical 
habits renders many of his examples displeaang, and 
sometimes disgusting. He has none of that knowledge 
of the world, of that familiarity of literature, of that de- 
licate perception of the beauties of nature and art, which 
not only supply the most agreeable illustrations of mental 
philosophy, but afford the most obvious and striking in- 
stances of its happy application to subjects generally in- 
teresting. His particular applications of the genenl law 
are often mistaken, and seldom more than bridHPS and 



hasty suggestions ; the germs of theories wHil^%hile 
some might adopt them without detection, others might 
discover without being aware that they were anticipated. 
To which it may be added, that in spite of the imposing 
forms of geometry, the work is not really distinguished 
by good method, or even uniform adherence to that which 
had been chosen. His style is entitled to no praise but 
that of clearness, and a simplicity of diction, through 
which is visible a singular simplicity of mind. No book 
perhaps exists, which, with so few of the common allure- 
ments, comes at last so much to please by the picture 
it presents of the writer's character, — ^a character which 
kept him pure from the pursuit, often from the conscious- 
ness of novelty, and rendered him a discoverer in spite 
of his own modesty. In those singular passages in which, 
amidst the profound internal tranquillity of all the Euro- 
pean nations, he foretells approaching convulsions, to be 
followed by the overthrow of states and churches; hi3 
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quiet and gentle spirit, elsewhere almost ready to incul- 
cate passive obedience fop the sake of peace, is supported 
under its awful forebodings by the hope of that general 
progress in virtue and happiness which he saw through 
the preparatory confusion. A meek piety, inclining to- | 
wards mysticism, and sometimes indulging in visions 
which borrow a lustre from Ins fervid benevolence, was 
l>eautifully, and perhaps singularly, blended in him with 
zeal for the most unbounded freedom of inquiry, flowing 
both from his own conscientious belief and his unmingled 
love of truth. Whoever can so far subdue his repug- 
nance to petty or secondary faults as to bestow a careful 
perusal on the work, must be unfortunate if he does not . 
see, feel, and own, that the writer was a great philoso- 
pher and a good man. 

To those who thus study the work, it will be apparent 
that Hartley, like other philosophers, either overlooked, 
or faiieC^xplicitly to announce, that distinction between 
percf cdtewi and emotion, without which no system of 
mental philosophy is complete. Hence arose the par- 
tial and incomplete view of truth conveyed by the use of 
the phrase " association of ideas.^^ If the word associa^ 
tiouy which rather indicates the connection between se- 
parate things, than the perfect combination and fusion 
which occur in many operations of the mind, must, not- 
withstanding its inadequacy, still be retained, the phrase 
ought at least to be ^^ association of thoughts with emo- \ 
tions, as well as with each other.^^ With that enlarge- 
ment an objection to the Hartleian doctrine would have 
been avoided, and its originality, as well as superiority 
over that of Condillac, would have appeared indisputa- 
ble. The examples of avarice and other factitious pas- 
sions arc very well chosen ; first, because few will be 
found to suppose that they are original principles of hu- 
man nature ;* secondly, because the process by which 

* A very ingenious man. Lord Kames, whose works had a great effect in 
rousing the mind of his contemporaries and coi^tiymen, has indeed fancied 
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they are generated, being subsequent to the age of at- 
tention and recollection; may be brought home to the un- 
derstanding of all men ; and^ thirdly, because they afford 
the most striking instance of secondary passions, which 
not only become independent of the primary priaciples 
from which they hre derived, but hostile to them^ and so 
superior ia strength as to be capable of overpowering 
their parents. As soon as the mind becomes familiar with 
the frequent case of the man who first pursued money to 
purchase pleasure^ but at last, when he becomes a miser^ 
loves bis hoard better than all that it could purchase^ 
and sacrifices all pleasures for its increase, we are pre- 
pared to admit that; by a like process, the affections^ 
when they are fixed on the happiness of others as their 
ultimate object; without any reflection on self; may not 
only be peifectly detached from self-regard or private 
desireS; but may subdue these; and every other antago- 
nist passion which can stand in their way. As the miser 
loves money for its own sake; so may the benevolent man 
delight in the wellbeing of his fellows. His good-will 
becomes as disinterested as if it had been implanted and 
underived. The like process applied to what is called 
self-lovC; or the desire of permanent wellbeing; clearly 
explains the mode in which that principle is gradually 
formed from the separate appetites, without whose pre- 
vious existence no notion of wellbeing could be obtained. 
In like manner; sympathy, perhaps itself the result of a 
transfer of our own personal feelings by association to 
other sentient beingS; and of a subsequent transfer of 
their feelings to our own minds; engenders the various 
social affections; which at last generate in most minds 
some regard to the wellbeing of our country; of mankind; 
of all creatures capable of pleasure. Rational selMove 

that there is *< a hoarding instinct" in man and other animals. Hut such con« 
elusions are not so much objects of confutation, as ludicrous prooft of the 
absurdity of the premises which lead to them. 
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controls and guides those far keener self-regarding pas- 
sions of which it is the child; in the same manner as gen- 
eral benevolence balances and governs the variety of 
much warmer social affections from which it springs. It 
is an ancient and obstinate error of philosophers to rep- 
resent these two calm principles as being the source of 
the impelling passions and affections^ instead of being 
among the last results of tliem. Each of them exercises 
a sort of authority in its sphere, but the dominion of nei- 
ther is co-existent with the whole nature of man. Though 
they have the power to quicken and check, they are 
both too feeble to impel ; and if the primary principles ^ 
were extinguished, they would both perish from want of 
nourishment. If indeed all appetites and desires were 
destroyed, no subject would exist on which either of 
these general principles could act. 

The affections, desires, and emotions, having for their 
ultimate object the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents, which alone, from the nature of their object, are 
co-extensive with the whole of our active nature, are, 
according to the same philosophy, necessarily formed in 
every human mind by the transfer of feeling which is ef- 
fected by the principle of association. Gratitude, pity, 
resentment, and shame, seem to be the simplest, the most 
active, and the most uniform elements in their composi- 
tion. 

It is easy to perceive how the complacency inspired by 
a benefit may be transferred to a benefactor, thence to 
all beneficent beings and acts. The well-chosen instance 
of the nurse familiarly exemplifies the manner in which 
the child transfers his complacency from the gratifica- 
tion of his senses to the cause of it, and thus learns an 
affection for her who is the source of his enjoyment. 
With this simple process concur, in the case of a tender 
nurse, and far more of a mother, a thousand acts of relief 
and endearment, of which the complacency is fixed on 
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the person from whom they flow^ and in some degree ex- 
tended by association to all who resembled that person. 
So much of the pleasure of early life depends on others, 
that the like process is almost constantly repeated. 
Hence the origin of benevolence may be understood, and 
the disposition to approve all benevolent, and disapprove 
all malevolent acts. Hence also the same approbation 
and disapprobation are extended to all acts which we 
clearly perceive to promote or obstruct the happiness of 
men. When the complacency is extended to action^ be- 
nevolence may be said to be transformed into a part of 
conscience. The rise of sympathy may probably be ex- 
plained by the process of association, which transfers the 
feelings of others to ourselves, and ascribes our own feel- 
ings to others ; — at firsts and in some degree^ always in 
proportion as the resemblance of ourselves to others is 
complete. The likeness in the outward signs of emotion 
is one of the widest channels in this commerce of hearts. 
Pity thereby becomes one of the grand sources of be- 
nevolence, and perhaps contributes more largely ttuui 
gratitude. It is indeed one of the first motives to the 
conferring of those benefits which inspire grateful affec- 
tion. Sympathy with the sufferer, therefore, is ^ also 
transformed into a real sentiment, directly approving be- 
nevolent actions and dbpositions, and more remotely all 
actions that promote happiness. The anger of the suf- 
ferer, first against all causes of pain, afterwards against 
all intentional agents who produce it, and finally against 
all those in whom the infliction of pain proceeds from a 
mischievous disposition, when it is communicated to 
others by sympathy, and is so far purified by gradual 
separation from selfish and individual interest as to be 
equally felt against all wrong-doers, whether the wrong 
be ilone against ourselves, our friends, or our enemies^ 
is the root out of which springs that which is commonly 
and well called a Sense of Justice-^^the most indispensa- 
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ble^ perhaps of all the component parts of the moral facul- 
ties. It is the main guard agaifist wrong* It relates to 
that portion of morality where many of the outward acti 
are capable of being reduced under certain rules^ of 
which the violations, wherever the rule is sufficiently 
precise, and the mischief sufficiently great, may be guard- 
ed against by the terror of punishment. In the observa- 
tion of the rules of justice consists duty; breaches of them 
we denominate crimes. An abhorrence of crimes, espe- 
cially of those which indicate the absence of benevolence, 
as well as of regard to justice, is peculiarly strong ; be- 
cause well-framed penal laws, being the lasting declara- 
tion of the moral indignation of many generations of man- 
kind, exceedingly strengthen the same feeling in every 
individual, as long as they remain in unison with the 
sentiments of tiie age and country for which they are 
destined, and, indeed, wherever the laws do not so much 
deviate from the habitual feelings as to produce a strug- 
gle between law and sentiment, in which it is hard to 
say on which side success is most deplorable. A man 
who performs his duties may be esteemed, but is not ad- 
nured ; because it requires no more than ordinary virtue 
to act well where it is shameful and dangerous to do 
otherwise. The righteousness of those who act solely 
from such inferior motives, is little better than that ^^ of 
the Scribes and Pharisees.'' Those only are just in the 
eye of the moralist who act justly from a constant dispo- 
sition to render to every man his own.^ Acts of kindness, 
of generosity, of pity, of placability, of humanity, when 
they are long continued, can hardly fail mainly to flow 
from the pure fountain of an excellent nature. They 

• ^< JustitiA est constans et perpetua voluntas suum cuique tribuendi;" ui 
excellent definition in the mouth of the 'Stoical moralists, from whom it is 
borrowed, but altogether misplaced by the Roman Jurists in a body of laws 
which deal only with outward acts in their relation to the order and interest 
of society. 

w 
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are not reducible to rules ; and the attempt to enforce 
them by punishment wduld destroy them. They are 
virtues of which the essence consists in ^ good dispoid- 
tion of mind* As we gradually transfer our desire from 
praise to praiseworthiness, this principle also is adopted 
into consciousness. On the other hand^ when we are 
led by association to feel a painful contempt for those 
feelings and actions of our past self which we despise in 
others, there is developed in our hearts another element 
of that moral sense. It is a remarkable instance of the 
power of the law of association, that the contempt or ab- 
horrence which we feel for the bad actions of others may 
be transferred by it, in any degre of strength, to our own 
past actions of the like kind. And as the hatred of bad 
actions is transferred to the agent, the same transfer may 
occur in our own case in a manner perfectly similar to 
that of which we are conscious in our feelings towards 
our. fellow creatures. There are many causes which 
render it generally feebler ; but it is perfectly evident 
that it requires no more than a sufficient strength of mo- 
ral feeling to make it equal; and that the most apparently 
hyperbolical language used by penitents, in describing 
their remorse, may be justified by the principle of asso- 
ciation. 

At this step in our progress, it is proper to observe, 
that a most important consideration has escaped Hartley, 
as well as every other philosopher.* The language of 
all mankind implies that the moral faculty, whatever it 
may be, and from what origin soever it may spring, is 
intelligibly and properly spoken of as One. It is as 
common in mind as in matter for a compound to have 
properties not to be found in any of its constituent parts. 
The truth of this proposition is as certain in the human 
feelings as in any material combination. It is therefore 

* See iuprOf section on BuUer. 
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easily understood^ that originally separate feelings may 
be so perfectly blended by a process perfoyned in every 
mindy that they can no longer be disjoined from each 
othcr^ but must always co-operate^ and thus reach the 
only union which we can conceive. The sentiment of 
Moral approbation^ formed by association out of antece- 
dent affections^ may become so perfectly independent 
of them^ that we are no longer conscious of the means by 
which it was formed, and never can in practice repeat, 
though we may in theory perceive, the process by which 
it was generated. It is in that mature and sound state 
of our nature that our emotions at the view of Right and 
Wrong are ascribed to Conscience. But why, it may 
be asked, do these feelings, rather than others, run into 
each other, and constitute Conscience? The answer 
seems to be what has already been intimated in the ob- 
servations on Butler. The affinity between these feel- 
ings consists in this^ that while all other feelings relate 
to outward objects, they alone contemplate exclusively 
the dispositions and actions of voluntary agents. 
When they are completely transferred from objects, and 
even persons, to dispositions and actions, they are fitted, 
by the perfect coincidence of their aim, for combining 
to form that one faculty which is directed only to that 
aim. 

The words Duty and Virtue^ and the word Ought^ 
which most perfectly denotes Duty^ but is also connect- 
ed with VirtuCy in every well- constituted mind, in this 
state become the fit language of the acquired, perhaps, but 
universally and necessarily acquired, faculty of Con- 
science. Some account of its peculiar nature has been 
attempted in the remarks on Butler ; — for others a fitter 
occasion will occur hereafter. Some light may however 
now be thrown on the subject by a short statementrpf 
the hitherto unobserved distinction between the moral 
sentiments and another class of feelings with which they 
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have some qualities in common. The pleasures (so call* 
ed) of Imagination appear, at least in most cases, to ori- 
ginate in association. But it is not till the ori^nal cause 
of the gratification is obliterated from the mind^ that they 
acquire their proper character. Order and proportioii 
may be at first chosen for their convenience : it is not un* 
til they are admired for their own sake that they become 
objects of t&ste. Though all the proportions for which 
a horse is valued may be indications of speed, safety^ 
strength^ and health, it is not the less true that they only 
can be said to admire the animal for his beauty^ who 
leave such considerations out of the account while they 
admire. The pleasure of contemplation in these par- 
ticulars of nature and art becomes universal and immedi- 
ate^ being entirely detached from all regard to indivi- 
dual beings. It contemplates neither use nor interest 
In this important particular the pleasures of imagination 
agree with the moral sentiments. Hence the application 
of the same language to both in ancient and modem times. 
Hence also it arises that they may contemplate the very 
same qualities and objects. There is certainly mudi 
beauty in the softer virtues — much grandeur in the soul 
of a Hero or a Martyr. But the essential distinction 
still remains. The purest moral taste contemplates these 
qualities only with quiescent delight or reverence. It 
has no further view; — it points towards no action. 
(Conscience, on the contrary, containing in it a pleasure 
in the prospect of doing right, and an ardent deare to 
act welly having for its sole object the dispositions and 
acts of voluntary agents, is not, like moral taste, satisfied 
with passive contemplation, but constantiy tends to act 
on the will and conduct of the man. Moral taste may 
aid it, may be absorbed into it, and usually contributes 
its j)art to the formation of the moral faculty; but it is 
distinct from that faculty, and may be disproportioned to 
it. Conscience, being by its nature confined to mental 
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dispositions and voluntary acts^ is of necessity excluded 
From the ordinary consideration of all things antecedent 
to these dispositions. The circumstances from which 
such states of mind may arise, are most important objects 
of consideration for the understanding ; but they are with- 
out the sphere of conscience, which never ascends be- 
yond the heart of the man. It is thus that in the eye of 
conscience man becomes amenable to its authority for all 
his inclinations as well as deeds ; that some of them are 
approved; loved, and revered ; and that all the outward 
effects of disesteem, contempt^ or moral anger, are felt to 
be the just lot of others. 

But, to return to Hartley, from this perhaps intru- 
sive statement of what does not properly belong to him : 
He represents all the social affections of gratitude, vene- 
ration, and love, inspired by the virtues of our fellow- 
men, as capable of being transferred by association to 
the transcendent and unmingled goodness of the Ruler 
of the world, and thus to give rise to piety, to which he 
gives the nameof the theopathetic affection. This prin- 
ciple, like all the former in the mental series, is gradu- 
ally detached from the trunk on which it grew : it takes 
separate root, and may altogether overshadow the pa- 
rent stocks As such a being cannot be conceived with- 
out the most perfect and constant reference to his good- 
ness, so piety may not only become a part of conscience^ 
but its governing and animating principle, which, after 
long lending its own energy and authority to every other^ 
is at last described by our philosopher as swallowing up 
all of them in order to perform the same functions more 
infallibly. 

In every stage of this progress we are taught by Dr 
Hartley that a new product appears, which becomes 
perfectly distinct from the elements which formed it, 
which may be utterly dissimilar to them, and may at- 
tain any degree of vigour, . however superior to theirs. 
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Thus the objects of the private denres disappear when 
we are employed in the pursuit of our lasting welfare ; 
that which was first sought only as a means^ may come 
to be pursued as an end, and preferred to the origin^ 
end ; the good opinion of our fellows becomes more va- 
lued than the benefits for which it was first courted ; a 
man is ready to sacrifice his life for him who has shown 
generosity, even to others ; and persons otherwise of 
common character are capable of cheerfully marching 
in a forlorn hope, or of almost instinctively leaping into 
the sea to save the life of an entire stranger. These last 
acts, often of almost unconscious virtue, so familiar to the 
soldier and the sailor, so unaccountable on certain sys- 
tems of philosophy, often occur without a thought of ap- 
plause and reward ; too quickly for the thought of the 
latter, too obscurely for the hope of the former ; and 
they are of such a nature that no man could be impell- 
ed to them by the mere expectation of either. ^ 

The gratitude, sympathy, resentment, and shame, 
which are the principal constituent parts of the Moral 
Sense, thus lose their separate agency, and constitute an 
entirely new faculty, co-extensive with all the disposi- 
tions and actions of voluntary agents ; though some of 
them are more predominant in particular cases of moral 
sentiment than others, and though the aid of all contin- 
ues to be necessary in their original character, as sub- 
ordinate but distinct motives of action* Nothing more 
evidently points out the distinction of the Hartleian 
system from all systems called selfish, not to say its su- 
periority in respect to disinterestedness over all moral 
systems before Butler and Hutcheson, than that excel- 
lent part of it which relates to the Rule of Life. The 
various principles of human action rise in value accord- 
ing to the order in which they spring up after each 
other. We can then only be in a state of as much enjoy- 
ment as we are evidently capable of attaining, when we 
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prefer interest to the original gratifications — ^honour to 
interest — ^the pleasures of imagination to those of sense 
— the dictates of conscience to pleasure, interest, and 
Hputation — the well-being of fellow-creatures to our 
own indulgences ; in a word, when we pursue moral 
good and social happiness chiefly and for their own sake. 
*^ With self-interest,'^ says Hartley, somewhat inaccu- 
rately in language, <^man must begin. He may end in 
self-annihilation. Theopathy, or piety, although the 
last result of the purified and exalted sentiments, may 
at length swallow up every other principle, and absorb 
the whole man.'' Even if this last doctrine should be 
an exaggeration unsuited to our present condition, it 
will the more strongly illustrate the compatibility, or 
rather the necessary connection, of this theory with the 
existence and power of perfectly disinterested princi- 
ples of human action. 

It is needless to remark on the secondcary and auxili- 
ary causes which contribute to the formation of moral 
sentiment ; education, imitation, general opinion, laws 
and government. They all presuppose the moral fac- 
ulty : in an improved state of society they contribute 
powerfully to strengthen it, and on some occasions they 
enfeeble, distort, and maim it ; but in all cases they 
must themselves be tried by the test of an ethical stan- 
dard. 

The value of thb doctrine will not be essentially 
affected by supposing a greater number of original prin- 
ciples than those assumed by Dr Hartley. The princi- 
ple of association applies as much to a greater as to a 
smaller number. It is a quality common to it with all 
theories, that the more simplicity it reaches consistently 
with truth, the more perfect it becomes. Causes are 
not to be multiplied without necessity. ' If by a consi- 
derable multiplication of primary desires the law of as- 
sociation were lowered nearly to the level of an auxili- 
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ary agents the philosophy of human nature would still 
be under indelible obligations to the pUloBOpher wlio^ 
by his fortunate error^ rendered the importance of that 
great principle obvious and conspicuous. 

Abraham Tucker.* 

It has been the remarkable fortune of this writer to 
have been more prized by the cultivators of the same 
subjects, and more disregarded by the generality even 
of those who read books on such matters^ than perhaps 
any other philosopher.f He had many of the qualities 
which might be expected in an affluent country gentle- 
man^ living in a privacy undisturbed by political zeal> 
and with a leisure unbroken by the calls of a profession^ 
at a time when England had not entirely renounced her 
old taste for metaphysical speculation. He was nata- 
rally endowed^ not indeed with more than ordinary 
acuteness or sensibility, nor with a high degree of reach 
and range of mind; but with a Angular capacity for care- 
ful observation and original reflection, and witii a fancy 
perhaps unmatched in producing various and happy 
illustration. The most observable of his moral qualities 
appear to have been prudence and cheerfulness^ good 
nature and easy temper. The influence of his situation 
and character is visible in his writings. Indulging his 
own tastes and fancies, like most English squires of his 
time; he became, like many of them, a sort of humourist 
Hence much of his originality and independence ; hence 

• Born in 1705; died in 1774. 

i **l have found in this writer more original thinking tad obaeiTatioB 
upon the several subjects that he has taken in hand than in any other, not 
to say than in all others put together. His talent also for iUustration is un- 
rivalled." (Palxt, Preface to Mwd and PoUtieal Phihmiphy^,) See tiie 
excellent preface to an abridgement, by Mr Hazlitt, of Tucker** work* pub- 
lished in London in 1807. May I venture to refer also to my own diacoune 
on the Law of Nature and Nations ^ London, 1799. Mr Stewart treab 
Tucker and Hartley with unwonted harshness. 
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the boldness with which he openly employs illustrations 
from homely objects. He wrote to please himseir more 
than the public. He had too little regard for readers^ 
either to sacrifice his sincerity to them, or to curb his 
own prolixity, repetition^ and egotism, from the fear of 
fatiguing them. Hence he became as loose^ as rambling^ 
and as much an egotist as Montaigne ; but not so agree- 
ably so, notwithstanding a considerable resemblance of 
genius ; because he wrote on subjects where disorder and 
egotism are unseasonable, and for readers whom they dis- 
turb instead of amusing. His prolixity at last increased 
itself, when his work became so «k)ng, that repetition in 
the latter parts partly arose from forgetful ness of the 
former ; and though his freedom from slavish deference 
to general opinion is very commendable^ it must be own* 
ed, that his want of a wholesome fear of the public ren- 
ders the perusal of a work which is extremely interest* 
ing, and even amusing in most of its parts, on the whole 
a laborious task. He was by early education a believer 
in Christianity, if not by natural character religious. 
His calm good sense and accommodating temper led him 
rather to explain established doctrines in a manner agree- 
able to his philosophy, than to assail them. Hence he 
was represented as a time server by free-thinkers, and as 
a heretic by the orthodox.* Living in a country where 
the secure tranquillity flowing from the Revolution was 
gradually drawing forth all mental activity towards prac- 
tical pursuits and outward objects, he hastened from the 
rudiments of mental and moral philosophy, to those 
branches of it which touch the business of men.f Had 

* This disposition to compromise and accommodation, which is diseorer* 
able in Paley, was carried to its utmost length by Mr Hey, a man of much 
acuteness, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

t Perhaps no philosopher ever stated more justly, more naturally, or 
more modestly than Tucker, the ruling' maxim of his Ufe. ' * My thoughts," 
lays he, '* have taken a turn from my earliest youth towards searching into 
tlie foundations and measures of right and wrongt my love for retirement 

X 
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he recast without changing his thoughts, — ^had he de- 
tached those ethical observations for which he had so 
peculiar a vocation, from the disputes of his country and 
his day, — he might have tlirown many of his chapters 
into their proper form of essays, which might have been 
compared, though not likened, to those of Hume. But 
the country gentleman, philosophic as he was, had too 
much fondness for his own humours to engage in a course 
of drudgery and deference. It may, however, be confi- 
dently added, on the authority of all those who have 
fairly made the experiment, that whoever, unfettered by 
a previous system, undertakes the labour necessary to 
discover and relish the high excellencies of this meta- 
physical Montaigne, will find his toil lightened as he pro- 
ceeds, by a growing indulgence, if not partiality, for the 
foibles of the humourist ; and at last rewarded, in a greater 
degree perhaps than by any other writer on mixed and 
applied philosophy, by being led to commanding stations 
and new points of view, whence the mind of a moralist 
can hardly fail to catch some fresh prospects of nature 
and duty* 

It is in mixed, not in pure philosophy, that his supe- 
riority consists. In the part of hb work which relates 
to the intellect, he has adopted much from Hartley, 
hiding but aggravating the offence by a change of tech- 
nical terms ; and he was ungrateful enough to counte- 
nance the vulgar sneer which involves the mental analy- 
sis of that philosopher in the ridicule to which his jdiy* 
siolofiical hypothesis is liable.^ Thus, for the Hartleiaa 



has furniahed me with continual leisure;, and Uie exeiciie of my reaaon hat 
been my daily employment 

* Lighi of Nature, I. c. xviii. of which the concluaion may be pointed 
out as a specimen of perhaps unmatched fniitfulness^ i^Taci^, and feliei^ 
of illustration. The admirable sense of the conclusion of chap. zxr. seems 
to have suggested Paley's good chapter on Ei^ipmem, The altefatioo of 
Plato's comparison of reason to a charioteer, and the passions to the hocses, 
in chap. xxvi. is of characteristic and transcendent exoeUenee. 
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term Association h^ substitutes that of Translation, when 
he adopts the same theory of the principles which move 
the mind to action* In the practical and applicable part 
of that inquiry he indeed far surpasses Hardey; and it is 
little to add^ that he unspeakably exceeds that bare and 
naked thinker in the useful as well as admirable faculty 
of illustration. In the strictly theoretical part his expo- 
sition is considerably fuller ; but the defect of his genius 
becomes conspicuous when he handles a very general 
principle. The very term Translation ought to have 
kept up in his mind a steady conviction that the secon- 
dary motives to action become as independent^ and seek 
their own objects as exclusively, as the primary princi- 
ples. His own examples are rich in proo& of this im^' 
portant truth. But there is a slippery descent in the 
Theory of Human Nature, by which he, like most of his 
forerunners, slid unawares into selfishness. He was not 
preserved from this falFby seeing that all the deliberate 
principles which have self for their object are themselves 
of secondary formation; and he was led to the general 
error by the notion that Pleasure, or, as he calls it, Satis- 
faction, was the original and sole object of all appetites 
and desires ; confounding this with the true but very dif- 
ferent proposition, that the attainment^xif. all the objects 
of appetite and desire is productive of pleasure. He did 
not see that, without presupposing Desires, the word 
Pleasure would have no signification ; and that the repre- 
sentations by which he was seduced would leave only one 
appetite or desire in human nature. He had no adequate 
and constant conception, that the translation of Desire 
from the end to the means occasioned the formation of a 
new passion, which is perfectly distinct from, and alto- 
gether independent of, the original desire. Too fre- 
quently (for he was neither obstinate nor uniform in er- 
ror) he considered these translations as accidental defects 
in human nature, not as the appointed means of supply- 
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ing it with its variety of active principles. He was too 
apt to speak as if the selfish elements were not destroyed 
in trie new combination^ but remaining still capable of 
being recalled^ when convenient^ like thelinks in a chain 
of reasonings which we pass over from forgetful ness^ or 
for brevity. Take him all in all, however, the neglect 
of his writings is the strongest proof of the disincliiiation 
of the English nation, for the last half century, to Meta- 
physical Philosophy.* 

William Paley.I 

^ This excellent writer, who, after Clarke and Butler, 
ought to be ranked among the brightest orOliments of the 
English church in tlie eighteenth century, is, in the his- 
tory of philosophy, naturally placed after Tucker, to 
whom, with praiseworthy liberality, he owns his extensive 
obligations. It is a mistake to suppose that he owed his 
system to Hume, a thinker too refined, and a writer per- 
haps too elegant, to have naturally attracted him. A co- 
I incidence in the principle of utility, common to both with 
: so many other philosophers, affords no sufficient ground 
for the supposition. Had he been habitually influenced 
by Mr Hume, who has translated so many of the dark 
and crabbed passages of Butler into his own transparent 
as well as beautiful language, it is not possible to suppose 
that such a mind as that of Paley should have &llen into 

* Much of Tucker's chapter on Pleasure^ and of Paley Vi on JBiB^ppUuu 
(both of which are invaluable), is contained in the passage of 7%e 
of which the following couplet expresses the main object: 

** Unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy, 
•*To fill the languid pause with finer joy." 

" An honest man," says Mr Hume, **has the frequent satisfaction of i 
ing knaves betrayed by their own maxims." (Enquiry into MoraU. ) 

** I used often to laugh at your honest simple neighbour Flamboroaglit 
and one way or another generally cheated him once a year- Yet still the 
honest man went forward without suspicion, and g^w rich, while I still 
continued tricksy and cunning, and was poor, without the consolatioii of 
being honest" ( Ftcar of Wakefield^ chap, xxvi.) 

t Born in 1743; died in 1805. 
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those principles of gross selfishness of which Mr Hume 
is a uniform zealous antagonist. 

The natural frame of Paley's understanding fitted it 
more for business and the world than for philosophy; and 
he accordingly enjoyed with considerable relish the few 
opportunities which the latter part of his life afforded of 
taking jt part in the affairs of his county as a magistrate. 
Penetration^and shrewdness^ firmness and coolness^ a vein 
oFpleasantry^ fruitful though somewhat unrefined^ with 
an original homeliness and significancy of expression^ 
were perhaps more remarkable in his conversation than 
the restraints of authorship and profession allowed them 
to be in his writings. Grateful remembrance brings this 
assemblage of qualities with unfaded colours before the 
mind at the present moment^ after the long interval of 
twenty-fight years. His taste for the common business 
and ordinary amusements of life fortunately gave a zest to 
the company which his neighbourhood chanced to yields 
without rendering him insensible to Ihe pleasures of inter- 
course with more enlightened society. The practical bent 
of his nature is visible in the language of his writings^ 
which; on practical matters^ is as precise as the nature of 
the subject requires, but, in his rare and reluctant efforts 
to rise to first principles, becomes indeterminate and un- 
satisfactory; though no man^s composition was more free 
from the; impediments which hinder a writer's meaning 
from being quickly and clearly seen. He seldom distin- 
guishes more exactly than is required for palpable and 
direct usefulness. He possessed that chastised acuteness 
of dLscrimination^ exercised on the affairs of men, and 
habitually looking to a purpose beyond the mere increase 
of knowledge, which forms ihe character of a lawyer's 
understanding, and which is apt to render a mere law- 
yer too subtile for the management of affairs, and yet too 
gross for the pursuit of general truth. His style is as 
near perfection in its kind as any in our language. Per- 
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haps no words were ever more expressive and illustra- 
tive than those in which he represents the art of life to 
be that of rightly ^^ setting our habits. ^^ 

The most original and ingenious of his writings is the 
Hord& Ptmlinss. The Evidences of Christianity arc 
formed out of an admirable translation of Butler's jinal" 
ogyj and a most skilful abridgement of Lardner's .Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History. He may be said to have 
thus given vahie to two >vorks^ of which the first was 
scarcely intelligible to most of those who were most de- 
sirous of profiting by it ; and the second soon wearies 
out the greater part of readers, though the few who arc 
more patient have almost always been gradually won 
over to feel pleasure in a display of knowledge, probity, 
charity and meekness, unmatched by an avowed advo- 
cate in a case deeply interesting his warmest fieelings. 
His JVatural Theology is the wonderful work of a man 
who, after sixty, had studied anatomy in order to write 
it ; and it could only have been surpassed by a man who, 
to great originality of conception and clearness of ex- 
position, added the advantage of a high place in the first 
class of physiologists.* 

It would be unreasonable here to say much of a work 
which is in the hands of so many as his Moral €md Pa* 
litical Philosophy. A very few remarks on one or two 
parts of it may be sufficient to estimate his value as a 
moralist, and to show his defects as a metaphysician. 
His general account of virtue may indeed be chosen for 
both purposes. The manner in which he deduces the 
necessary tendency of all virtuous actions to the general 
happiness, from the goodness of the Divine Lawgiver, 
though the principle be not, as has already more than 
once appeared, peculiar to him, but rather common to 

* See Jnimal Mechanics, by Mr Charles Bell, published by the Society 
for Uieful Knowled^. 
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most religious philosophers^ is characterized by a clear- 
ness and vigour which have never been surpassed. It 
is indeed nearly^ if not entirely^ an identical proposition^ 
that a Being of unmixed benevolence will prescribe 
those laws only to his creatures which contribute to 
their wellbeing* When we are convinced that a course 
of conduct is generally beneficial to all men, we cannot 
help considering it as acceptable to a benevolent Deity. 
The usefulness of actions is the mark set on them by the 
Supreme Legislator; by which reasonable beings discover 
it to be His will that such actions should be done. In 
this apparently unanswerable deduction it is partly ad- 
mittedy and universally implied^ tliat the principles of 
right and wrong may be treated apart from the manifes* 
tation of them in the Scriptures. If it were otherwise^ 
how could men of perfectly different religions^ deal or 
reason with each other on moral subjects ? How could 
they regard rights and duties as subsisting between 
them ? To what common principles could they appeal 
in their differences ? Even the Poly theists themselves^ 
those worshippers of 

Gods partial, changeful, paattonate, unjust^ 
Whose attributes are rage, revenge, or lust, 

by a happy inconsistency are compelled, however irre- 
gularly and imperfectly^ to ascribe some general enforce* 
ment of the moral code to their divinities. If there 
were no foundation for morality antecedent to revealed 
religion^ we should want that important test of the con- 
formity of a revelation to pure morality^ by which its 
claim to a divine origin is to be tried. The internal 
evidence of religion necessarily presupposes such a stand- 
ard. The Christian contrasts the precepts of the Koran 
with the pure and benevolent morality of the Gospel. 
The Mahometan claims^ with justice, a superiority over 
the Hindoo, inasmuch as the Mussulman religion incul- 
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cates the moral perfection of one Supreme Raler of the 
world. The ceremonial and exclusive character of 
Judaism has ever been regarded as an indication that it 
was intended to pave the way for a universal religion, — 
a morality seated in the heart, and a worship of sublime 
simplicity. These discussions would be impossible^ un- 
less morality were previously proved or granted to exist 
Though the science of ethics is thus far independent, it 
by no means follows that there is any equality^ or that 
there may not be the utmost inequality, in the moral 
tendency of religious systems. The most ample scope 
is still left for the zeal and activity of those who seek to 
spread important truth. But it is absolutely essential 
to ethical science that it should contain principles, the 
authority of which must be recognised by men of every 
conceivable variety of religious opinion. 

The peculiarities of Paley's mina are discoverable in 
the comparison, or rather contrast, between the practi- 
cal chapter on Happiness, and the philosophical portion 
of the chapter on Virtue. " Virtue is the doing good 
to mankind, in obedience to the will of God^ and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness."* It is not perhaps 
very important to observe, that these words, which he 
offers as **a definition,'' ought in propriety to have been 
called a proposition ; but it is much more necessary to 
say that they contain a false account of virtue. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, every action not done for the 
sake of the agent's happiness is vicious. Now^ it is 
plain that an act cannot be said to be done for the sake 
of any thing which is not present to the mind of the 
agent at the moment of action. It is a contradiction in 
terms to affirm that a man acts for the sake of any object^ 
of which, however it may be the necessary consequence 
of his act, he is not at the time fully aware. The tin- 

* Paut, book i. chap. tIL 
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felt consequences of his act can no more influence his 
will than its unknown consequences. Nay^ further, a 
man is only with any propriety said to act for the sake 
of his chief object ; nor can he with entire correctness 
be said to act for the sake of any thing but his sole ob- 
ject. So that it is a necessary consequence of Paley's 
proposition, that every act which flows from generosity 
or benevolence is a vice. So also of every act of obedi- 
ence to the will of God, if it arises from any motive but 
a desire of the reward which he will bestow. Any act 
of obedience influenced by gratitude, and affection, and 
veneration towards supreme benevolence and perfection, 
is so far imperfect ; and if it arises solely from these 
motives it becomes a vice. It must be owned, that this 
excellent and most enlightened man has laid the founda- 
tions of religion and virtue in a more intense and exclu- 
sive selfishness than was avowed by the Catholic enemies 
of Fenelon, when they persecuted him for his doctrine 
of a pure and disinterested love of God. 

In another province, of a very subordinate kind, the 
disposition of Paley to limit his principles to his own 
time and country, and to look at them merely as far as 
they are calculated to amend prevalent vices and errors, 
betrayed him into narrow and false views. His chapter 
on what he calls the Law of Honour is unjust, even in 
its own small sphere, because it supposes honour to o/- 
low what it does not forbid; though the truth be, that 
the vices enumerated by him are only not forbidden by 
honour, because they are not within its jurisdiction^ 
He considers it as ^< a system of rules constructed by peo- 
ple of fashion ;'' — ^a confused and transient mode of ex- 
pression, which may be understood with difficulty by 
our posterity, and which cannot now be exactly ren- 
dered perhaps in any other language. 

The subject, however, thus narrowed and lowered, is 
neither unimportant in practice, nor unworthy of the 
Y 
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consideration of the moral philosopher. Though til 
mankind honour virtue and despise vice, the degree of 
respect or contempt is often far from being proportioned 
to the place which virtues and vices occupy in a just 
system of Ethics. Wherever higher honour is bestowed 
on one moral quality than on others of equal or greater 
moral value, what is called a point of honour may be 
said to exist. It is singular that so shrewd an observer 
as Paley should not have observed a law of honour far 
more permanent than that which attracted his notice, in 
the feelings of Europe respecting the conduct of men and 
women. Cowardice is not so immoral ascruelty, nor in* 
deed so detestable, but it is more despicable and dis- 
graceful. The female point of honour forbids indeed a 
great vice, but one not so great as many others by which 
it is not violated. It is easy enough to see, that where 
we are strongly prompted to a virtue by a natural im- 
pulse, we love the man who is constantly actuated by 
the amiable sentiment, but we do not consider that 
which is done, without difficulty as requiring or deserv- 
ing admiration and distinction. The kind affections are 
their own rich reward, and they are the object of affec- 
tion to others. To encourage kindness by praise would 
be to insult it, besides its effect in producing counter- 
feits. It is for the conquest of fear, it would be still 
more for the conquest of resentment, if that were not, 
wherever it is real, the cessation of a state of mental 
agony, that the applause of mankind is reserved. Ob- 
servations of a similar nature will easily occur to every 
reader respecting the point of honour in the other sex. 
The conquest of natural frailties, especially in a ease of 
far more importance to mankind than is at first sight ob- 
vious, is well distinguished as an object of honour^ and 
the contrary vice is punished by shame. Honour is not 
wasted on those who abstain from acts which are punish- 
ed by the law. These acts may be avoided without a 
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pure motive. Wherever a virtue is easily performed 
by good men — ^wherever it is its nature to be attended 
by delight — wherever its outward observance is so ne- 
cessary to society as to be enforced by punishment — it 
is not the proper object of honour. Honour and shame, 
therefore, may be reasonably dispensed, without being 
strictly proportioned to the intrinsic morality of actions^ 
if the inequality of their distribution contributes to the 
general equipoise of the whole moral system. 

A wide disproportion, however, or indeed any dis- 
proportion not justifiable on moral grounds, would be a 
depravation of the moral principle. Duelling is among 
us a disputed case, though the improvement of manners 
has rendered it so much more infrequent, that it is likely 
in time to lose its support from opinion. Those who ex- 
cuse individuals for yielding to a false point of honour, 
as in the suicides of the Greeks and Romans, may con- 
sistently blame the faulty principle, and rejoice in its 
destruction. The shame fixed on a Hindoo widow of 
rank who voluntarily survives her husband, is regarded 
by all other nations with horror. 

There is room for great praise and some blame in 
other parts of Paley's works. His political opinions 
were those generally adopted by moderate whigs in his 
own age. His language on the Revolution of 1688 may 
be very advantageously compared, both in precision and 
in generous boldness,^ to that of Blackstone, a great 
master of classical and harmonious composition, but a 

* « Oovemmeni may he too secure. The greatest tynnts have been those 
whose titles were the most unquestioned. Whenever, therefore, the opi- 
nion of right becomes too predominant and superstitious, U is abated by 
breaking the custom. Thus the Uevolution broke the custom of succession, 
and thereby moderated, both in the prince and in the people, those lofty 
notions of hereditary right, which in the one were become a continual in- 
centive to tyranny, and disposed the other to invite servitude, by undue 
compliances and dangerous concessions." (Paut, book vi. chap, ii.) 
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feeble reasoner and a confused thinker, whose wiitiiig|i $ 
are not exempt from the taint of slavishness. 

It cannot be denied that Paley was sometimes rather 
a lax moralist, especially on public duties. It is a sin 
which easily besets men of strong good sense, little en- 
thusiasm, and much experience. They are naturally 
led to lower their precepts to the level of their expecta- 
tions. They see that higher pretensions often produce 
less good, to say nothing of the hypocrisy, extravagance, 
and turbulence, to which they lend some colour. As 
those who claim more from men often gain less, it is 
natural for more sober and milder casuists to present a 
more accessible virtue to their followers. It was thus 
that the Jesuits began, till, strongly tempted by their 
perilous station as the moral guides of the powerful^ some 
of them by degrees fell into that absolute licentiousness 
for which all, not without injustice, have been cruelly 
immortalized by Pascal. Indulgence, which is a great 
virtue in judgment concerning the actions of oth^fs, is 
too apt, whea blended in the same system with tlli^ pre- 
cepts of morality, to be received as a licence for our own 
offences. Accommodation, without which society would 
be painful, and arduous affairs would become impracti- 
cable, is more safely imbibed from temper and experi- 
ence, thin taught in early and systematic instruction. 
The middle region between laxity and rigour is hard to 
be fixed, and it is still harder steadily to remain within 
its boundaries. Whatever may be thought of Palcy's 
observations on political influence and ecclesiastical sub- 
scription, as temperaments and mitigations which may 
preserve us from harsh judgment, they are assuredly not 
well qualified to form a part of that discipline which 
ought to breathe into the opening souls of youth, at the 
critical period of the formation of character, those ines- 
timable virtues of sincerity, of integrity, of indepen- 
dence, which will even guide them mare safefy through 
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life than mere prudence, while they provide an inward 
fountain of pure delight^ immeasurably more abundant C 
than all the outward sources of precarious and perisha- \ 
ble pleasure. 

Jeremy Bentham. 

The general scheme of this Dissertation would be a 
sufficient reason for omitting the name of a living writer. 
The devoted attachment and invincible repugnance 
which an impartial estimate of Mr Bentham has to en- 
counter on either side, are a strong inducement not to 
deviate from that scheme in his case. But the most 
brief sketch of ethical controversy in England would be 
imperfect without it ; and perhaps the utter hopeless- 
ness of any expedient for satisfying his followers^ or 
softening his opponents^ may enable a writer to look 
steadily and solely at what he believes to be the dictates 
of truth and justice. He who has spoken of former phi- 
losophers with unreserved freedom^ ought perhaps to 
subject his courage and honesty to the severest test by 
an attempt to characterize such a contemporary. Should 
the very few who are at once enlightened and unbiassed 
be of opinion that his firmness and equity have stood 
this trial, they will be the more disposed to trust his 
fairness where the exercise of that quality is 4R)re easy. 

The disciples of Mr Bentham are more like the hear- 
ers of an Athenian philosopher than the pupils of a mo- 
dern professor^ or the cool proselytes of a modern writer. 
They are in general men of competent age, of superior un- 
derstanding, who voluntarily embrace the laborious study 
of useful and noble sciences; who derive their opinions 
not so much from the cold perusal of his writings, as 
from familiar converse with a master from whose lips 
these opinions are recommended by simplicity, dis- 
interestedness, originality, and vivacity; aided rather 
than impeded by foibles not unamiable, enforced of late 
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by the growing authority of years and of fiune^ and at all 
times strengthened by that undoubting reliance on his 
own judgment which mightily increases the ascendant 
of such a man over those who approach him. As he 
and they deserve the credit of braving vulgar prejudices^ 
so they must be content to incur the imputation of fall- 
ing into the neighbouring vices of seeking distinction by 
singularity ; of clinging to opinions because they are ob- 
noxious ; of wantonly wounding the most respectable 
feelings of mankind ; of regarding an immense display of 
method and nomenclature as a sure token of a corres- 
ponding increase of knowledge ; and of considering them- 
selves as a chosen few, whom an initiation into the most 
secret mysteries of philosophy entitles to look down with 
pity, if not contempt^ on the profane multitude. View- 
ed with aversion or dread by the public, they become 
more bound to each other and to their master ; while 
they are provoked into the use of language which 
more and more exasperates opposition to them. v^A^her- 
mit in the greatest of cities^ seeing only his dliB^es, 
and indignant that systems of government and law which 
he believes to be perfect are disregarded at once by the 
many and the powerful^ Mr Bentliam has at length been 
betrayed into the most unphilosophical hypothesis, 
that all the ruling bodies who guide the community 
have conspired to stifle and defeat his discoveries. 
He is too little acquainted with doubts to believe the 
honest doubts of others, and he is too angry to make 
allowance for their prejudices and habits. He has em- 
braced the most extreme party in practical politics; 
manifesting more dislike and contempt towards those 
who are more moderate supporters of popular princi- 
ples than towards their most inflexible opponents. To 
the unpopularity of his philosophical and political doc- 
trines he has added the more general and lasdlig obloquy 
which arises from an unseemly treatment of doctrines and 
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principles which, if there were no other motives for re- 
verential deference^ even a regard to the feelings of the 
best men requires to be approached with decorum and 
respect. 

Fifty-three years have passed since the publication of 
Mr Bentham's first work^ A Fragment on Grovemmentj 
— a considerable octavo volume, employed in the exam- 
ination of a short paragraph of Blackstone^ — unmatched 
in acute hypercriticism^ but conducted with a severity 
which leaik to an unjust estimate of the writer criticised^ 
till the like experiment be repeated on other writings. 
It was a waste of extraordinary power to employ it in 
pointing out flaws and patches in the robe occasionally 
stolen from the philosophicaK schools^ which hung loosely 
and unbecomingly on the elegant commentator. This 
volume, and especially the preface^ abounds in fine, ori- 
ginal, and just observation ; it contains the germs of most 
of his subsequent productions^ and it is an early example 
of thai disregard for the method, proportions, and occa- 
sion of « writing which, with all common'readers, deeply 
affects its power of interesting or instructing. Two 
years after, he published a most excellent tract on The 
Hard Labour Bill, which, concurring with the spirit 
excited by Howard's inquiries, laid the foundation of 
just reasoning on Reformatory Punishment. The Let- 
ters on Usury* are perhaps the best specimen of the ex- 
haustive discussion of a moral or political question, leav- 

• They were addressed to Mr George Wilson, who retired from the En- 
glish bar to his native coiintiy, and died at Edinburgh in 1816; an early 
friend of Mr Bentham, and afterwards an intimate friend of Lord £lIenbo> 
rough, Sir yicaiy Gibbs, and of all the most eminent of bis professional 
contemporaries. The rectitude of judgment, purity of heart, elevation of 
honour, the sternness only in integrity, the scorn of baseness, and indul- 
gence towards weakness, which were joined in him with a g^vity exclu- 
sive neither of fueling nor of pleasantry, contributed still more than his 
abilities and attiiiaments of various sorts, to a moral authority with his 
friends, and in his profession, which few men more amply possessed, or 
more usefully exercised. The same character, somewhat softened, and 
the same inftuence, diftingoished his closest friend, the late Mr Lens. Both 
were inflexible and mcomiptible friends of ciyil and religioiis liberty, end. 
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I ing no ojbjection^ however feeble, unanswered, an4 no 
■ difficulty^ however small, unexplained ; remarkable also 
for the clearness and spirit of the style^ for the full ex- 
position which suits them to all intelligent readers^ for 
the tender and skilful hand with which jjrejudice is 
touched, and for the urbanity of his admirable apology 
for projectors^ addressed to Dr Smithy whose temper 
and manner he seems for a time to have imbibed. The 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Polities, 
printed before the Utters^ but published after them^ 
was the first sketch of his system^ and is still ^ the only 
account of it by himself. 

The great merit of this work^ and of his other writ- 
ings in relation to Jurisprudence properly so called^ is 
not within our present scope. To the Roman jurists 
belongs the praise of having allotted a separate portion 
( of their Digest to the signification of the words of most 
frequent use in law and legal discussion.* Bentham 
not only first perceived and taught the great, value 
of an introductory section^ composed of definitiAns of 
general terms, as subservient to brevity and prec^ion 
in every part of a code, but he also discovered the un- 
speakable importance of natural arrangement in juris- 
prudence, by rendering the mere place of a proposed 
law in such an arrangement a short and easy test of 
the fitness of the proposal.f But here he does not 

both knew how to reconcile the warmest zeal for that sacred cause, with a 
charity towards their opponents, which partisans, often more yiolent Uian 
steady, treated as lukewarm. The present writer hopes that the good-na- 
tured reader will excuse him for having thus, perhaps unncam>sbly, be- 
stowed heartfelt commendation on those who were -above the pursuit of ' 
praise, and the remembrance of whose good opinon and good>inll help to 
support him under a deep sense of faj^lts and vices. 

* Digest lib. 1. tit. 16. De Verbcrum SignificatUme, 

f See a beautiful article on Codification, in the Edinhitrgh Beview^ vol. 
XSIX. p. 217. It need no longer be concealeA that it tHJkiBDntributed by 
Sir Samuel Romilly. The steadiness with which he hdS the balance in 
weighing the merits of his friend aglinst his unfortunate defects, is an ex- 
ample of his union of the most commanding moral ^^nciple with a sena- 
bil^p so warm, that, if it had been released from that stem authority, it 
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distinguish between the value of arrangement as scaffold^ 
ing) and the inferior convenience of its being the very 
frame- work of the structure. Mr Bentham^ indeed^ is^ 
much more remarkable for laying down desirable rules 
for the determination of rights, and the punishment of 
wrongs, in general, than for weighing the various cir-* • 
cumstances which require them to be modified in differ- 
ent countries and times in order to render them either 
more useful^ more easily introduced^ more generally 
respected, or more certainly executed. The art of legis- 
lation consists in thus applying the principles of juris- 
prudence to the situation, wants^ interests^ feelings, 
opinions, and habits^ of each distinct community at any 
given time. It bears the same relation to jurisprudence 
which the mechanical arts bear to pure Mathematics. 
Many of these considerations serve to show, that the 
sudden establbhment of new codes can seldom be prac- 
ticable or effectual for their purpose ; and that reforma- 
tions, though founded on the principles of jurisprudence^ 
ought to be not only adapted to the peculiar interests of 
a people, but engrafted on their previous usages^ and 
brought into harmony with those national dispositions on 
which the execution of laws depends.^ The Romans, 
under Justinian, adopted at least the true principle, if 
they did not apply it with sufficient freedom and bold- 

would not BO long have endured the coazseneas and roughneaa of bumait 
concerns. From the tendemesa of hia feelings, and from an anger never 
rouaed but by cruelty and baaeneaa, aa much aa from hia genioa and hia pure 
taate, aprung that original and chazacteriatic eloquence, iriiich waa the hope 
of the afflicted aa well aa Uie terror of the oppreaaor. If hia oratory had ; 
not flowed so largely from thia moral aource, which years do not dry up, , 
he would not perhapa have been the only example of an orator who, after 
the age of aixty, daily increased in poli^ in vigour, and in aplfodour. 

* An excellent medium between those who absolutely require new codev 
and those who obstinately adhere to ancient usagea, haa been pmnted out 
by M. Meyer, in |||^aK>8t jusUy celebrated work, Irutituiunu Judidairti de$ 
Prindpaux Fays MP Europe, tome I. Introduction, p. 8, 9. JLa Baye ei 
Amat 1819-23, 6 voU. 8vo. *» 
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ness. They considered the multitude of occastonal laws^ 
and the still greater mass of usages^ opinions, and deter- 
minations, as the materials of legislation^ not precluding) 
but demanding a systematic arrangement of the whole 
by the supreme authority. Had the arrangement been 
more scientific, had there been a bolder examination 
and a more free reform of many particular branches^ a 
model would have been offered for liberal imitation by 
modem lawgivers. It cannot be denied, without injus- 
tice and ingratitude, that Mr Bentham has done more 
than any other writer to rouse the spirit of juridical re- 
formation^ which is now gradually examining every part 
of law, and^ when further progress is ikcilitated by 
digesting the present laws, will doubdess proceed to the 
improvement of all. Greater praise it is given to few 
to earn. It ought to satisfy Mr Bentham, for the dis- 
appointment of hopes which were not reasonable^ that 
Russia should receive a code from him, or that North 
America could be brought to renounce the variety d 
her laws and institutions, on the single authority of a 
foreign philosopher, whose opinions had not worked 
their way either into legislation or into genera] recep- 
tion in his own country. It ought also to dispose Us 
followers to do fuller justice to the Romillysand Broug- 
hams, without whose prudence and energy, as well as 
reason and eloquence, the best plans of reformation must 
have continued a dead letter, — ^for whose sake it might 
have been fit to reconsider the obloquy heaped on their 
profession, and to show more general indulgence to all 
those whose chief offence seems to consist in their doabb 
whether sudden changes, almost always imposed by rio- 
lence on a community, be the surest road to lasting im- 
provement. 

It is unfortunate that ethical theory, irith which we 
are now chiefly concerned, is not the prorinco in which 
Mr Bentham has reached the most desirable distinction. 
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Ic may be remarked, both in ancient and in modern 
times, that whatever modifications prudent followers 
may introduce into the system of an innovator, the prin- 
ciples of the master continue to mould the habitual dis- 
positions, and to influence the practical tendency of the 
schooL Mr Bentham preaches the principle of utility 
with the zeal of a discoverer. Occupied more in reflec- 
tion than in reading, he knew not, or forgot, how often 
It had been the basis, and how generally an essential part, 
of moral systems.* That in which he really differs 
from others, is in the necessity which he teaches, and 
the example which he sets, of constantly bringing that K'' 
principle before us. This peculiarity appears to us to 
be his radical error. In an attempt, of which the con- 
stitution of human nature forbids the succes, he seems to 
us to have been led into fundamental errors in moral 
theory, and to have given to his practical doctrine a 
dangerous taint. 

The confusion of moral approbation with the moral 
qnalities which are its objects, common to Mr Bentham 
with many other philosophers, is much more uniform 
and prominent in him than in most others. This general 
error, already mentioned at the opening of this Disser- 
tation, has led him more than others to assume, that be- 
cause the principle of utility forms a necessary part of 
every moral theory, it ought therefore to be the chief 
motive of human conduct. Now it is evident that this 
assumption, rather tacitly than avowedly made, iswholly 
gratuitous. No practical conclusion can be deduced 
from the principle, but that we ought to cultivate those 
habitual Hispositions which are the most effectual mo- 
tives to useful actions. But before a regard to our own 
interest, or a desire to promote the welfare of men in 
general, be allowed to be the exclusive, or even the 
chief regulators of human conduct, it must be shown 

* See Notes and lUustntlons, note V. 
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that they are the most effectual motives to such usefid 
actions. It is demonstrated by experience that they 
are not. It is even owned by the most ingenious writers 
of Mr Bentham's school^ that desires which are pointea 
to general and distant objects, although they have their 
proper place and their due value, are commonly very 
faint and ineffectual inducements to action. A theory 
founded on utility, therefore, requires that we should 
cultivate, as excitements to practice, those other habit- 
ual dispositions which wc know by experience to be ge- 
nerally the source of actions beneficial to ourselvM and 
our fellows ; habits of feeling productive of habits of vir- 
tuous conduct, and in their turn strengthened by the 
re-action of these last. What is the result of experi- 
ence on the choice of the objects of moral culture? Be- 
yond all dispute, that we should labour to attain that 
state of mind in which all the social affections are felt 
with the utmost warmth, ^ving birth to more compre- 
hensive benevolence, but not supplanted by it ; when 
the moral sentiments most strongly approve what is right 
and good, without being perplexed by a calculation dT 
consequences, though not incapable of being gradually 
rectified by reason, whenever they are deciidvely prov- 
ed by experience not to correspond in some of their 
parts to the universal and perpetual effects of conduct 
It is a false representation of human nature to affirm that 
'^courage" is only ^* prudence.^^* They coincide in 
their effects, and it is always prudent to be courageous. 
But a man who fights because he thinks it more hazar- 
dous to yield, is not brave. He does not become brave 

* Mr Mill's JSnafynt of the Euman MM, vol, H. p. 237. It would be 
unjuft not to say that this book, partly perhaps from a larger adoption of 
the principles of Hartley, holds out fiurer opportunities of negotiation with 
natural feelings and the doctrines of former philosophers^ than any other 
production of the same schooL But this very assertion aboat courage 
clearly shows at least a fotgetiVilness that courage, even if it were the off- 
spring of prudence, would not for that reason be a species of it. 
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till he feds cowardice to be base and painfull and till he 
is no longer in need of any aid from prudence. Even if 
it were the interest of every man to be bold, it is clear 
that so cold a consideration cannot prevail over the fear 
of danger. Where it seems to do so, it must be by the 
unseen power either of the fear of shame, or of some 
other powerful passion, to which it lends its name. It 
was long ago with striking justice observed by Aristotle, 
that he who abstains from present gratification, under a 
distinct apprehension of its painful consequences, is only 
prudenty and that he must acquire a disrelish for excess 
on its own account, before he deserves the name of a 
temperate man. It is only when the means are firmly 
and unalterably converted into ends, that the process of 
forming the mind is completed. Courage may then seek, 
instead of avoiding danger. Temperance may prefer 
abstemiousness to indulgence. Prudence itself may 
choose an orderly government of conduct, according to 
certain rules, without regard to the degree in which it 
promotes welfare. Benevolence must desire the happi- 
ness of others, to the exclusion of the consideration how 
far it is connected with that of the benevolent agent ; 
and those alone ban be accounted just who obey the dic- 
tates of justice from having thoroughly learned an ha- 
bitual veneration for its strict rules and for its larger 
precepts. In that complete state the mind possesses no 
power of dissolving the comjbinadons of thought and feel- 
ing which impel it to action. Nothing in this argument 
turns on the difference between implanted and acquired 
principles. As no man can cease, by any act of his, to 
see distance, though the power of seeing it be univer- 
saUy acknowledged to be an acquisition, so no man has 
the power to extinguish the affections and the moral sen- 
timents, however much they may be thought to be ac- 
quired, any more than that of eradicating the bodily ap- 
petites. The best writers of Mr Bentham's school over- 
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look the indissolubility of these associations, and appear 
not to bear in mind that their strength and rapid action 
constitute the perfect state of a moral agent. 

The pursuit of our own general welfare, or of that of 
mankind at large, though from their vaja;uenes s and coM- 
ness they are unfit habitual motives and unsa fe ordinary 
guides of conduct, yet perform functions of essential im- 
portance in the moral system. The former, iKlfiich we 
call self-love, preserves the balance of all the i^ve 
principles which regard ourselves ultimately, and con- 
tributes to subject them to the authority of thto'illiiml 
principles.^ The latter, which is general benevalenc^ 
regulates in like manner the equipoise of the narrower 
affections; quickens the languid, and checks the en- 
croaching ; borrows strength from pity, and even from 
indignation ; receives some compensation, as it enlarges, 
in the addition of beauty and grandeur, for the weak- 
ness which arises from dispersion ; enables us to look on 
all men as brethren, and overflows on every sentient be- 
ing. The general interest of mankind, in truth, almost 
solely affects us through the affections of benevolence 
and sympathy ; for the coincidence of general with in- 
dividual interest, even where it is certain, is too dimly 
seen to produce any emotion which can impel to, or re- 
strain from action. As a general truth, its value con- 
sists in its completing the triumph of morality, by de- 
monstrating the absolute impossibility of forming any 
theory of human nature which does not preserve the 
superiority of virtue over vice ; a great, though not a 
directly practical advantage. 

The followers of Mr Bentham have carried to an un- 
usual extent the prevalent fault of the more modem ad- 
vocates of utility, who have dwelt so exclusively on the 
outward advantages of virtue as to have lost sight of the 

* See Notes and niustrations, note W. 
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delight which is a part of virtuous feeling, and of the 
beneficial influence of good actions upon the frame of 
the mind. ^* Benevolence towards others/' says Mr 
Mill, ^^ produces a return of benevolence from them.''* 
The fact is true, and ought to be stated. But how un- 
important is it in comparison with that which is passed 
over in silence, the pleasure of the affection itself, 
which, if it could become lasting and intense, would 
convert the heart into a heaven ! No one who has ever 
felt kindness, if he could accurately recall his feelings, 
could hesitate about their infinite superiority. The 
cause of the general neglect of this consideration is, that 
it is only when a gratification is something distinct from 
a state of mind, that we can easily learn to consider it as 
a pleasure. Hence the great error respecting the affec- 
tions, where the inherent delight is not duly estimated, 
on account of that very peculiarity of being a part of a 
state of mind, which renders it unspeakably more valua- 
ble as independent of every thing without. The social 
affections are the only principles of human nature which 
have no direct pains. To have any of these desires is 
to be in a state of happiness. The malevolent passions 
have properly no pleasures ; for that attainment of their 
purpose which is improperly so called, consists only in 
healing or assuaging the torture which envy, jealouq^y 
and malice, inflict on the malignant mind. It might with 
as much propriety be said that the toothache and the 
stone have pleasures, because their removal is followed 
by an agreeable feeling. These bodily disorders, in- 
deed, are often cured by the process which removes the 
sufferings ; but the mental distempers of envy and re- 
venge are nourished by every act of odious indulgence 
which for a moment suspends their pain. 

The same observation is applicable to every virtuous 

* Antdyns of the Human Mind, vol. 11. 
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disposition^ though not so obviously as to the lieuevolent 
affections. That a brave man is^ on the whole^ far less 
' exposed to danger than a coward^ is not the chief advan- 
tage of a courageous tfitt|||^r. Great dangers are rare ; 
but the constant absen^Qf such painful and mortifying 
sensations as those of fear^ and the steady consciousneas 
of superiority to what subdues ordinary men^ are a per- 
petual source of inward enjoyment. No maii^ho has 
ever been visited by a gleam of magnanimitj, 
any outward advantage of fortitude in com] 
the feeling of being always able fearlessly to dUBtt^ ^ 
righteous cause. ^ Even Humility, in spite of l^i ap- 
pearances^ is a remarkable example. It has of liJBbe been 
unwarrantably used to signify that painful consciousness 
of inferiority which is the first stage of envy.f It is a 
^.j». ' . term consecrated in Christian ethics to denote that dispo- 

sition which^ by inclining towards a modest estimate of 
our ^alities^ corrects the prevalent tendency of human 
nature to overvalue our merits and to overrate our claims. 
What can be a less doubtful or a much more considera- 
ble blessing than this constant sedative^ which soothes 
and composes the irritable passions of vanity and pride ? 
What is more conducive to lasting peace of mind than 
thfe consciousness of proficiency in that most delicate spo- 
ol^ of equity which, in the secret tribunal of conscience^ 
labours to be impartial in the comparison of ourselves 
with others? What can so perfectly assure us of the pu- 
rity of our moral sense, as the habit of contemplatiag, not 
that excellence which we have reached^ but that which 



* According' to Cicero*8 definition of fortitude, " Firius pugnatu pro 
sBquitate.*^ The remaini of the original sense of Firius, Manhood, ^ye a 
beauty and force to these expressions, which cannot be preserved in our 
languag^e. The Greek a^itw, and the German Tugend, originally denoted 
Strength^ afterwards Courage^ and at last Virtue. But the happy derivation 
of Firtus from Fir gives an energy to the phrase of Cicero, which illustratea 
the use of etymology in the hands of a skilful writer. 

f Mr Mill's JinaltftU of the Human Mindt vol. II. p. 222. 
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is still to be pursued }* of not considering how &r we 
may outrun others, but how far we are from the goal ? 

Virtue has often outward advantages, and always in- 
ward delights ; but the secoQd|||^|^ constant, strongs 
inaccessible^ and inviolable^ ane hot easily considered by 
the common observer as apart from the virtue with which 
they are blended. They are so subtile and evanescent 
as to esdi^e the distinct contemplation of all but the very 
feii^liilio meditate on the acts of mind. The outward 
iSniktM^j on the other hand, cold^ uncertain^ depen- 
dent^ Md precarious as they are^ yet stand out to the 
sense fad to the memory^ may be handled and counted^ 
and are perfectly on a level with the general apprehen- 
sion. Hence they have become the almost exclusive 
theme of all moralists who profess to fellow reason. There 
is room for suspecting that a very general illusion prti- >4; 

vails on this subject. Probably the smallest part of the r^A^ 

pleasure of virtue, because it is the most palpable^ has 
become the sign and mental representative of the whole. 
The outwai*d and visible sign suggests insensibly the in- 
ward and mental delight. Those who display the ex- 
ternal benefits of magnanimity and kindness^ would speak 
with far less fervour^ and perhaps less confidence, if 
their feelings were not unconsciously affected by the 
tal state which they overlook in their statements, t 
they feel some part of it when they write or speak on it. 
When they speak of what is without j they feel what was 
within^ and their words excite the same feeling in others. 
Is it not probable that much of our love of praise may be 
thus ascribed to humane and sociable pleasure in the 
sympathy of others with us ? Praise is the symbol which 
represents sympathy, and which the mind insensibly sub- 
stitutes for it in recollection and in language. Does not 
the desire of posthumous &me^ in like manner^ manifest 

• For a description of vanity, by a great orator, lec the Rev. R. Hall*8 
Sermon on Modem Jn/lddUy. 
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an ambition for the fellow-feeling of our race^ when it is 
perfectly unproductive of any advantage to ourselves ? 
In this point of view^ it may be considered as the passion 
of which the very existence proves the mighty power of 
disinterested desire. Every other pleasure from sympa- 
thy is confined to the men who are now alive. The love 
of fame alone seeks the sympathy of unborn generations^ 
and stretches the chain which binds the race of nan to- 
gether^ to an extent to which hope sets no bounds* There 
is a noble, even if unconscious^ union of morality With 
genius in the mind of him who sympathizes with tiMt oias- 
ters who lived twenty centuries before him^ in ordir that 
he may learn to command the sympathies of the Count- 
less geperations who are to come. 
In the most familiar, as well as in the highest instan- 
) ceSf it would seem, that the inmost thoughts and senti- 
. Z^" .' ments of men are more pure than their language. Those 

who speak of ^ ^ a regard to character^'' if they be serious^ 
generally infuse into that word^ unawares^ a large portion 
of that sense in which it denotes the frame of the mind. 
Those who speak of ^^ honour'^ very often mean a more 
refined and delicate sort of conscience, which ought to 
render the more educated classes of society alive to such 
smaller wrongs as the laborious and the ignorant can 
scafcely feel. What heart does not warm at the noble ex- 
planation of the ancient poet: ^^ Who is pleased by fiilse 
honour^ or frightened by lying infamy^ but he who is fieJse 
and depraved V^ Every uncorrupted mind feels unmer- 

Lr (. Itj w ^^^ ^^ *^ * bitter reproach^ and regards a conscious- 

ness of demerit as a drop of poison in the cup of honour. 
How different is the applause which truly delights us ally 
a proof that the consciences of others are in harmony 
with our own ! " What,^^ says Cicero^ ^* is glory but the 
concurring praise of the good^ the unbought approbation 
of those who judge aright of excellent virtue !^^ A far 
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greater than Cicero rises from the purest praise of roan, 
to more sublime contemplations. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Bat liyes and spreads aloft, by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-jadging Jore. 

Those who have most inculcated the doctrine of utility 
have given another notable example of the very vulgar 
prejudice which treats the unseen as insignificant. Tuc- 
ker it the only one of them who occasionally considers 
that most important effect of human conduct which con- / 
sists in its action on the frame of the mind, by fitting its ^ 
faculties and sensibilities for their appointed purpose. 
A razor or a penknife would well enough cut cloth or 
meat ; but if they were often so used, they would be en- 
tirely spoiled. The same sort of observation is much 
more strongly applicable to habitual dispositions^ which, 
if they be spoiled^ we have no certain means of replacing 
or mending. Whatever act, therefore, discomposes the 
moral machinery of mind; is more injurious to the wel- 
fare of the agent than most disasters from without can be ; 
for the latter are commonly limited and temporary; the 
evil of the former spreads through the whole of life. 
Health of mind, as well as of body^ is not only produc- 
tive in itself of a greater sum of enjoyment Aan arises 
from other sources^ but is the only condition of our frame 
in which we are capable of receiving pleasure from with- 
out Hence it appears how incredibly absurd it is to 
prefer; on grounds of calculation; a present interest to 
the preservation of those mentd_habits on which our 
wellbeing depends. When they are most moral, they 
may often prevent us from obtaining advantages. It 
would be as absurd to desire to lower them for that rea- 
son; as it would be to weaken the body, lest its strength 
should render it more liable to contagious disorders of 
rare occurrence. 
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It isy on the other hand, impossibk to combine the 
benefit of the general habit with the advantages of occa- 
sional deviation ; for every such deviation either pro- 
duces remorse^ or weakens the habit, and prepares the 
way for its gradual destruction. He who obtains a for- 
tune by the undetected forgery of a will, may indeed be 
honest in his other acts; but if he had such a scorn of 
fraud before as he must himself allow to be generally use- 
ful, he must suffer a severe punishment from contrition ; 
and he will be haunted with the fears of one who has 
Jost his own security for his good conduct In all cases, 
if they be well examined, his loss by the distemper ctf Us 
mental frame will outweigh the profits of his vice. 

By repeating the like observation on similar occasions, 
it will be manifest that the infirmity of recollection, ag- 
gravated by the defects of language, gives an appearance 
of more selfishness to man than truly belongs to his nature ; 
and that the effect of active agents upon the habitual 
state of mind, one of the considerations to which the 
epithet ^^ sentimental'^ has of late been applied in derir 
sion, is really among the most serious and reasonable ob- 
jects of moral philosophy. When the internal pleasures 
and pains which accompany good and bad feelings, or 
rather form a part of them, and the internal advantages 
and disadvantages which follow good and bad action^ 
are sufficiently considered, the comparative importance 
of outward consequences will be more and more nar- 
rowed ; so that the Stoical philosopher may be thought 
almost excusable for rejecting it altogether, were it not 
an indispensably necessary consideration for those in whom 
right habits of feeling are not sufficiently strong. They 
alone are happy, or even truly virtuous, who have little 
need of it. 

The later moralists who adopt the principle of utility, 
have so misplaced it, that in their hands it has as greats 
tendency as any theoretical error can have, to lessen the 
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intiinnc pleasure of virtue^ and to unfit our habitual feel- 
ings for being the most effectual inducements to good 
conduct. This is the natural tendency of a discipline ( 
which brings utility too closely and frequently into con- \ 
tact with action. By this habit, in its best state, an es^ 
fientially weaker motive is gradually substituted for others 
which must always be of more force. The frequent ap« 
peal to utility as the standard of action tends to introduce 
an uncertainty with respect to the conduct of other men^ 
which would render all intercourse insupportable. It 
affords also so fair a disguise for selfish and malignant 
passions^ as often to hide their nature from him who is 
their prey. Some taint of these mean and evil princi- 
ples will at least creep in^ and by their venom give an 
animation not its own to the cold desire of utility. The 
moralists who take an active part in those affairs which 
often call out unamiable passions^ ought to guard with 
peculiar watchfulness agidnst self-delusions. The sin that 
must most easily beset them, is that of slidiilg from gen- 
eral to particular consequences^ — that of trying single 
actions, instead of dispositions^ habits^ and rules^ by the 
standard of utility^ — that of authorising too great a lati- 
tude for discretion and policy in moral conduct^ — that of 
readily allowing exceptions to the most important rules^ 
^-that of too lenient a censure of the use of doubtful 
means when the end seems to them good^ — ^and that of 
believing upphilosophically^ as well as dangerously^ that 
there can^ be any measure or scheme so useful to the 
world as the existence of men who would >iot do a base 
thing for any public advantage. It was said of Andrew 
Fletcher, '^ he would lose his life to serve his country, 
but would not do a base thing to save it.'' Let those 
preachers of utility who suppose that such a man sacri- 
fices ends to meanSy consider whether the scorn of base- 
ness be not akin to the contempt of danger^ and whether 
a nation composed of such men would not be invincible. 
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But theoretical principles are counteracted by a thomand 
causes^ which confine their mischief as well as drcun- 
scribe their benefits. Men are never s o good or so bad 
as their qpimons. All that can be wi^ reason aippre- 
bended is, that they may always produce some part of 
their natural eyil^ and tliat the mischief wiU be g i' eaic a t 
among the many who seek excuses for these paasionfc 
Aristippus found in the Socratic representation of the 
union of virtue and happiness a pretext for sensuality; 
and many Epicureans became voluptuaries in spite of 
the example of their master ; easily dropping by degrees 
the limitations by which he guarded his doctrines. In 
proportion as a man accustoms himself to be influenced 
by the utility of particular acts^ without regard to rule% 
he approaches to the casuistry of the Jesuits, and to the 
practical maxims of C»sar Borgia. 

Injury on this as on other occasions has been suffered 
by Ethics, from its close affinity to Jurisprudence. The 
true and eminent merit of Mr Bentham is that of a re- 
former of jurisprudence. He is only a moralist with a 
view to being a jurist ; and he sometimes becomes for a 
few hurried moments a metaphysician with a view to 
laying the foundation of both the moral sciences. Botb 
he and his followers have treated ethics too juridiealfy. 
They do not seem to be aware^ or at least they do not 
bear constantly in mind^ that there is an essential diffe^ 
ence in the subjects of these two sciences. 

The object of law is the prevention of actions injuri- 
ous to the community. It considers the dispositions from 
which they flow only indirectly ^ to ascertain the like- 
lihood of their recurrence^ and thus to determine the 
necessity and the means of preventing them. The di- 
rect object of ethics is only mental disposition. It con- 
' siders actions indirectly as the signs by which such dis- 
positions are manifested. If it were possible for the 
mere moralist to see that a moral and amiable temper 
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was the mental source of a bad actioB, he could not 
cease to approve and love the temper^ as we sometimes 
presume to suppose may be true of the judgments of 
the Searcher of Hearts. Religion necessarily coincides 
with morality in this respect ; and it is the peculiar dis- 
tinction of Christianity that it places the seat of virtue 
in the heart. Law and ethics are necessarily so much 
blended, that in many intricate combinations the dis- 
tinction becomes obscure. But in all strong cases the 
difference is evident. Thus, law punishes the most sin- 
cerely repentant ; but wherever the soul of the penitent 
can be thought to be thoroughly purified^ religion and 
morality receive him with open arms. 

It is needless^ after these remarks, to observe^ that 
those whose habitual contemplation is directed to the 
rules of action^ are likely to underrate the importance of 
feeling and disposition ; an error of very unfortunate con- 
sequences, since the iar greater part of human actions 
flow from these neglected sources ; while the law inter- 
poses only in cases which may be called exceptions^ which 
are now rare, and ought to be less frequent. 

The coincidence of Mr Bentham's school with the an- 
cient Epicureans in the disregard of the pleasures of taste 
and of the arts dependent on imagination, is a proof both 
of the inevitable adherence of much of the popular sense 
of the words *^ interest'^ and "pleasure/^ to the same 
words in their philosophical acceptation, and of the per- 
nicious influence of narrowing ^^ utility^^ to mere visible . 
and tangible objects, to the exclurion of those which form 
the larger part of human enjoyment. 

The mechanical philosophers who^ under Descartes 
and Gassendi, began to reform Physics in the seventeentib 
century, attempted to explain all the appearances of na- 
ture by an immediate reference to the figure of particles 
of matter impelling each other in various directions, and 
with unequal force^ but in all other points alike. The 
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communication of motion by impulse they conceived to be 
perfectly simple and intelligible. It never occurred to 
them, that the movement of one ball when another is 
driven against it, is a fact of which no explanation can be 
given which will amount to more than a statement of its 
constant occurrence. That no body can act where it is 
not, appeared to them as self-evident as that the whole 
is equal to all the parts. By this axiom they understood 
that no body moves another without touching it. They 
did not perceive; that it was only self-evident where it 
( means that no body can act where it hcu not the power 
I of acting ; and that if it be understood more largely, it 
is a mere assumption of the proposition on which dieir 
whole system rested. Sir Isaac Newton reformed Pby- 
sics, not by simplfying that science, but by rendering it 
much more complicated. He introduced into it the force 
of attraction; of which he ascertained many laws, bat 
which even he did not dare to represent as being as in- 
telligible and as conceivably ultimate as impulsion itselt 
It was necessary for Laplace to introduce intermediate 
laws; and to calculate disturbing forces, before the phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies could be reconciled e?eft 
to Newton's more complex theory. In the present state 
of physical and chemical knowledge, a man who shoidd 
attempt to refer all the immense variety of facts to the 
simple impulse of the Cartesians, would have no chance 
of serious confutation. The number of laws augments 
with the progress of knowledge. The speculations of 
the followers of Mr Bentham are not unlike the onsuc- 
cessful attempt of the Cartesians. Mr Mill, for exam- 
ple, derives the whole theory of Government* from the 
single fact/ that every man pursues his interest when he 
knows it ; which he assumes to be a sort of self-evident 
practical principle, if such a phrase be not contradictory. 

* Essay on Govemimnit originally printed in the Supplement to tbe 
fourth, fifth, and tizth e^tions of the EncyclopKdia Britaiuuca. 
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That a man's pursuing the interest of another, or in- 
deed any other object in nature, is just as conceivable 
as that he should pursue his own interest, is a proposi- 
tion which seems never to have occurred to this acute 
and ingenious writer. Nothing, however, can be more 
certain than its truth, if the term " interest'^ be employ- 
ed in its proper sense of general wellbeing, which is the 
only acceptation in which it can serve the purpose of 
his arguments. If, indeed, the term be employed to 
denote the gratification of a predominant desire, his pro- 
position is self-evident, but wholly unserviceable in his 
argument ; for it is clear that individuals and multitudes 
often desire what they know to be most inconsistent with 
their general welfare. A nation, as much as an indi« 
vidual, and sometimes more, may not only mistake its in- 
terest, but, perceiving it clearly, may prefer the grati- 
fication of a strong passion to it.^ The whole fabric of 
his political reasoning seems to be overthrown by*this 
single observation ; and instead of attempting to explain 
the immense variety of political facts by the simple 
principle of a contest of interests, we are reduced to the 
necessity of once more referring them to that variety of 
passions, habits, opinions, and prejudices, which we dis- 
cover only by experience. Mr Mill's Essay on Educa- 
tion\ affords another example of the inconvenience of 
leaping at once from the most general laws, to a multi- 
plicity of minute appearances. Having assumed, or at 
least inferred from insufficient premises, that the intel- 
lectual and moral character is entirely formed by cir- 
cumstances, he proceeds, in the latter part of the essay, 
as if it were a necessary consequence of that doctrine, 
that we might easily acquire the power of combining 
and directing circumstances in such a manner as to pro- 

* The same mode of reasoning has been adopted by the writer of a late 
criticism on Mr Mill's Essay, See Edinburgh Review^ No. 97, March 1829. 
t In the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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duce the best possible- character. Without disputing 
for the present the theoretical proportion, let us con- 
sider what would be the reasonableness of nmilar expec- 
tations in a more easily intelligible case. The general 
theory of the winds is pretty well understood; we know 
that they proceed from the rushing of air fronn those 
portions of the atmosphere which are more <S0Ddensed| 
into those which are more rarefied ; but how great a 
chasm is there between that simple kw and the great 
variety of facts which experience teaches us rei^>ecting 
winds ! The constant winds between the tropics are 
large and regular enough to be in some measure capa- 
ble of explanation ; but who can tell why, in variable 
climateS; the wind blows to-day from the east^ to-morrow 
from the west? Who can foretell what its shiftingsand 
variations are to be ? Who can account for a tempest oo 
one day, and a calm on another? Even if we could fore- 
tell the irregular and infinite variations, how for might 
we not still be from the power of combining and guidbg 
their causes ? No man but the lunatic in the story erf 
Rasselas ever dreamt that he could command the 
weather. The difficulty plainly consists in the multi- 
plicity and minuteness of the circumstances which act oa 
the atmosphere. Are those which influence the forma- 
tion of the human character likely to be less minute and 
multiplied ? 

The style of Mr Bentham underwent a more remark- 
( able revolution than perhaps befell that of any other ceie- 
l brated writer. In his early works^ it was clear, free, spir- 
'^ ited, often and seasonably eloquent. Many passages of Us 
later writings retain the inimitable stamp of genius; bot 
he seems to have been oppressed by the vastness of his 
projected works^ — to have thought that he had no lon- 
ger more than leisure to preserve the heads of them, — ^to 
have been impelled by a fruitful mind to new plans be- 
fore he had completed the old. In this state of things^ 
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he gradually ceased to use words for conveying his 
thoughts to others, but merely employed them as a short- ( 
hand to preserve his meaning for his own purpose. It 
was no wonder that his language should thus become 
obscure and repulsive. Though many of his technical 
terms are in themselves exact and pithy, yet the over- 
flow of his vast nomenclature was enough to darken his 
whole diction. 

It was at this critical period that the arrangement and 
translation of his manuscripts were undertaken by M. 
Dumont, a generous disciple, who devoted a genius 
formed for original and lasting works, to diffuse the 
prinpiples and promote the fame of his master. He 
whose pen Mirabeau did not disdain to borrow, — ^who, 
in the same school with Romilly, had studiously pursued 
the grace as well as the force of composition, — ^was per- 
fectly qualified to strip of its uncouthness a philosophy 
which he understood and admired. As he wrote in a 
general language, he propagated its doctrines through- 
out Europe, where they were beneficial to jurispru- 
dence, but perhaps injurious to the cause of reformation 
in government. That they became more popular abroad 
than at home, is partly to be ascribed to the taste and 
skill of M. Dumont; partly to that tendency towards 
free speculation and bold reform which was more preva- 
lent among nations newly freed, or impatiently aspiring 
to freedom, than in a people long satisfied with the pos- 
session of a system of government like that which others 
were struggling to maintain, and not yet aware of the im- 
perfections and abuses in their laws, to the amendment 
of which a cautious consideration of Mr Bentham's works 
will undoubtedly most materially contribute. 
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DuoALD Stewart.* 

Manifold are the discouragementB rising up at 
every step at that part of this Dissertation which extends 
to very recent times. No sooner does the writer escape 
from the angry disputes of the living, than he may feel 
his mind clouded by the name of a departed friend. 
But there are happily men whose fame is brightened by 
free discussion, and to whose memoryfto appearance of 
belief that they needed tender treatment would be a 
grosser injury than it could suffer from a respectable an- 
tagonist. 
c^ Dugald Stewart was the son of Dr Matthew Stewart, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; a station immediately before filled by Maclaurin, 
on the recommendation of Newton. Hence the poet 
spoke of ^Hhe philosophic sire and son.'^f He was 
educated at Edinburgh, and he heard the lectures of 
Reid at Glasgow. He was early associated with bb 
father in the duties of the Mathematical Professorship ; 
and during the absence of Dr Adam Ferguson as Sec- 
retary to the Commissioners sent to conclude a peace 
with North America, he occupied the chair of Moral 
Philosophy. He was appointed to the Professorship oa 
, the resignation of Ferguson, not the least distinguished 
among the modern moralists inclined to the Stoical 
school. 

This office, filled in immediate succession by Fergu- 
guson, Stewart, and Brown, received a lustre from their 
fc^ names, which it owed in no degree to its modest exterior 
or its limited advantages ; and was rendered by them 
the highest dignity, in the humble, but not obscure, es- 
tablishments of Scottish literature. The lectures of Mr 



• Moni in 1753; died in 1828. 
t Burns. 
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Stewart^ for a quarter of a century^ rendered it famous c 

through every country where the 1 ight of reason was 
allowed to penetrate. Perhaps few men ever livedo who 
poured into the breasts of youth a more fervid and yet 
reasonable love of liberty, of truths and of virtue. How 
many are still alive^ in different countries, and in every 
rank to which education reaches^ who^ if they accurately 
examined their own minds and lives^ would not ascribe 
much of whatevv goodness and happiness they possess^ 
to the early impressions of his gentle and persuasive elo- 
quence! He lived to see his disciples distinguished 
among the lights and ornaments of the council and the 
senate.* He had the consolation to be sure that no 
words of his promoted the growth of an impure taste, of 
an exclusive prejudice, of a malevolent passion. With- 
out derogation from his writings, it may be said that his 
disciples were among his best works. He, indeed, who 
may justly be said to have cultivated an extent of mind 

* ABBn example of Mr Stewart's school may be mentioned Francis Hor- 
ner, a favourite pupil, and» till his last moment, an affectionate friend. The 
short life of this excellent person is worUiy of serious contemplation, by 
those more especially, who, in circumstances like his, enter on the slippery 
path of public affairs. Without the aids of birth or fortune, in an assembly 
where aristocratical propensities prevail, — by his understanding, industry, 
pure taste, and useful information, — still more by modest independence, by 
steadiness and sincerity, joined to moderation, — by the stamp of unbending 
integrity, and by the conscientious considerateness which breathed through 
his well-chosen language, — ^be raised himself, at the early age of thirty-six, 
to a moral authority which, without these qualities, no brilliancy of talents 
or power of reasoning could have acquired. No eminent speaker in Parlia- 
ment owed so much of his success to his moral character. His high place 
was therefore honourable to his audience and to his country. Regret for 
his death was expressed with touching unanimity from every part of a divided 
assembly, unused to manifestations of sensibility, abhorrent from theatrical 
display, and whose tribute on such an occasion derived its peculiar value 
from their general coldness and sluggishness. The tears of those to whom 
he was unknown were shed over him; and at the head of those by whom he 
was ** praised, wept, and honoured," was one, whose commendation would 
have been more enhanced in the eye of Mr Horner, by his discernment and 
veracity, than by the signal proof of the concurrence of all orders, as well 
as parties, which was afforded by the name of Howard. 
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which would otherwise have lain barren^ and to have 
contributed to raise virtuous dispositions where the na- 
tural growth might have been useless or noxiQi^^ is not 
less a benefactor of mankind, and may indireeify be a 
larger contributor to knowledge, than the author of great 
works^ or even the discoverer of important truths. The 
system of conveying scientific instruction to a large audi* 
ence by lectures^ from which the English universities 
have in a great measure departed, renders his qualities 
as a lecturer a most important part of his merit in a Scot- 
tish university which still adheres to the general method 
of European education. Probably no modem ever ex- 
ceeded him in that species of eloquence which springs 
from sensibility to literary beauty and moral excellenoe; 
which neither obscures science by prodigal ornament^ 
nor disturbs the serenity of patient attention ; but thov^ 
it rather calms and sooUies the feelings, yet exalts the ge- 
nius, and insensibly inspires a reasonable enthudasm lor 
whatever is good and fair. 

He embraced the philosophy of Dr Reid, a patient, mo- 
dest, and deep thinker,^ who, in his 'first woHl {En- 



* Those who may doubt the justice of this description wffl do weD to 
weigh the words of the most competent of judges, who, though candid and 
even indulgent, was not prodigal of praise. '** It is certainly very rare tint 
a piece so deeply philosophical is wrote with so much spirit, and aflbids so 
much entertainment to the reader. Whenever I enter into yoar ideas^ do 
man appears to express himself with greater perspicuity. Tour style b so 
correct and so good English, that I found not any thing worth the remail:- 
ing. I beg my compliments to my friendly adversaries Dr Campb^ and Dr 
Gerard, and also to Dr Gregory, whom I suspect to be of the same disposi- 
tion, though he has not openly declared himself suf h.** {Letter /nm Mr 
Hume to Dr Rod: Stswabt's Biogngphieal Memoirs^ p. 417.) 

The latter part of the above sentences (written after a perusal of the 
proof-sheets of Dr Reid's Enquiry, but before its publication) suffidentiy 
shows, that Mr flume felt no displeasure agiunst Beid and Campbell, un- 
doubtedly hb most formidable antagonists, however he might resent the 
language of Dr Beattie, an amiable man, an elegant and tender poet, and t 
good writer on miscellaneous titerature in prose, but who, in his Aioy oa 
Drulh — an unfair appeal to the multitude on philosophical questions — in- 
dulged himself in the personalities and invectives of a popular pamphleteer' 
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quiry into the Human Mind), deserves a commendatioQ 
more descriptive of a philosopher than that bestowed by 
Professor Cousin — of having made ^^a vigorous protest 
against scepticism on behalf of common sense/^ His ob- 
servations on suggestion^ on natural signs, on the connec- 
tion between what he calls sensation and perception, 
though perhaps occasioned by Berkeley, whose idealism 
Reid had once adopted, are marked by the genuine 
spirit of original observation. As there are too many 
who seem more wise than they are,^ so it was the more 
uncommon fault of Reid to appear less a philosopher 
than he really was. Indeed his temporary adoption of 
Berkeleianism is a proof of an unprejudiced and acute 
mind. Perhaps no man ever rose finally above the se- 
ductions of that simple and ingenious sjrstem^ who had 
not sometimes tried their full effect by surrendering his 
whole mind to them. 

But it is never with entire impunity that philosophers 
borrow vague and inappropriate terms from vulgar use. 
Never did man afford a stronger instance of the danger 
than Reid^ in his two most unfortunate terms. Common ] 
Sense and Instinct. Common Sense is that average por- 
tion of understanding, possessed by most men, which, as it 
is nearly always applied to conduct, has acquired an 
almost exclusively practical sense. Instinct is the habit- 
ual power of producing effects like contrivances of rea- 
son, yet so far beyond the intelligence and experience of 
the agent, as to be utterly inexplicable by reference to 
them. No man, if he had been in search of improper l 
words, could have discovered any more unfit than thes^l;;^ 
two, for denoting that law, or state, or faculty of mind, \ 
which compels us to acknowledge certain simple and 
very abstract truths, not being identical propositions, to 
Heat the foundation of all reasoning, and to be the> ne- 
cessary ground of all belief. 

Long after the death of Dr Reid, his philosophy was 
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taught at Paris by M. Royer Collard,^ who^ on the res- 
toration of free debate^ became the most philosophical 
orator of his nation ^ and now fills^ with impartiality and 
dignity, the chair of the Chamber of Deputies. His in- 
genious and eloquent scholar^ Professor Cousin, dissat- 
isfied with what he calls ^^ the sage and timid'^ doctrines 
of Edinburgh, which he considered as only a yigorous 
protest, on "behalf of common sense, .against the scepti- 
cism of Hume, sought in Germany for a philosophy of 
^^ such a masculine and brilliant character as might com- 
mand the attention of Europe, and be able to struggle 
with success on a great theatre, against the genius of the 
adverse school. ^'f It may be questioned whether he 
found in Kant more than the same vigorous protest, un- 
der a more systematic form^ with an immense nomencla- 
ture, and constituting a philosophical edifice of equal 
symmetry and vastness. The preference of the more 
boastful system, over a philosophy thus chiefly blamed 
for its modest pretensions^ does not seem to be entirely 
justified by its permanent authority in the country which 
gave it birth ; where^ however powerful its influence still 
continues to be^ its doctrines do not appear to have now 
many supporters: and, indeed^ the accomplished Profes- 
sor himself rapidly shot through Kantianism, apd now ap- 
pears to rest or to stop at the doctrines of Schelling and 
Hegel^ at a point so high, that it is hard to descry from 
it any distinction between objects^ — even that indbpen- 
sable distinction between JReality and IlltASum. As the 
works of Reid, and those of Kant, otherwise so different, 
appear to be simultaneous efforts of the conservative 
power of philosophy to expel the mortal poison of scep- 
ticism, so the exertions of M. Royer Collard and M* 

• Fragments of his lectures hare been recently published m a Fiencb 
translation of Dr Ueid, by M. Jonffroy; (Ewores Campktea de TaoxAS Reiih 
vol. IV. Paris, 1828. 

+ Coura de Phihsophie, par H. Cousiir, lejon xn, Paris, 1838. 
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Cousin, however at variance in metaphysical principles^ 
seem to have been chiefly roused by the desire of deliv- 
ering Ethics from that fatal taint of personal, and, indeed 
gross interest, which that science had received in France 
from the followers of Condillac^ especially Helvetius^ St 
Lambert and Cabanis. The success of these attempts to 
render Speculative Philosophy once more popular in the 
country of Descartes, has already been considerable^ 
The French youth, whose desire of knowledge and love 
of liberty afford an auspicious promise of the succeeding 
age, have eagerly received doctrines^ of which the moral 
part is so much more agreeable to their liberal spirit^ 
than the selfish theory^ generated in the stagnation of a 
corrupt^ cruel, and dissolute tyranny. 

These agreeable prospects bring us easily back to our 
subject; for though the restoration of Speculative Phi- 
losophy in the country of Descartes is due to the precise 
statement and vigorous logic of M • Royer Collard^ the 
modifications introduced by him into the doctrine of 
Reid coincide with those of Mr Stewart^ and would 
have appeared to agree more exactly, if the forms of the 
French philosopher had not been more dialectical, and the 
composition of Mr Stewart had retained less of that ora- 
torical character^ which belonged to a justly celebrated 
speaker. Amidst excellencies of the highest order^ his 
writings^ it must be confessed^ leave some room for criti- 
cism. He took precautions against offence to the feelings 
of his contemporaries, more anxious and frequent than 
the impatient searcher for truth may deem necessary. 
For the sake of promoting the favourable reception of 
philosophy itself^ he studies perhaps too visibly to 
avoid whatever might raise up prejudices against it. 
His gratitude and native modesty dictated a superabun- 
dant care in softening and excusing his dissent from those 
who had been his own instructors, or who were the ob- 
jects of .general reverence. Exposed by his station^ both 
2 C 
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to the assaults of political prejudice, and to the religious 
animosities of a country where a few sceptics attacked the 
slumbering zeal of a Galvinistic people^ it would have been 
wonderful if he had not betrayed more wariness than would 
have been necessary or becoming in a very differnt por- 
tion. The fulness of his literature seduced him tSb much 
into multiplied illustrations. Too many of the expedients 
happily used to allure the young may unnecessarily sweD 
his volumes. Perhaps a successive publication in sepa- 
rate parts made him more voluminous than he would have 
been if the whole had been at once before his eyes. A 
peculiar susceptibility and delicacy of taste produced , 
forms of expression , in themselves extremely beautiful^ 
but of which the habitual use is not easily reconcilable 
with the condensation desirable in works necessarily so 
extensive. If^ however^ it must be owned that the cau- 
tion incident to his temper, his feelings^ his philosophy^ 
and his station, has somewhat lengthened his composition, 
it is not less true^ that some of the same circumstanees 
have contributed towards those peculiar beauties which 
place him at the head of the most adorned writers on 
philosophy in our language. 

Few writers rise with more grace from a plain ground'^ 
work, to the passages which require greater animation or 
embellishment. He ^ves to narrative, according to the 
precept of Bacon, the colour of the time, by a selectkm 
of happy expressions from original writers. Among the 
secret arts by which he diffuses elegance over his die- 
tion, may be remarked the skill which, by deepening or 
brightening a shade in a secondary term, by opening par- 
tial or preparatory glimpses of a thought to be afterwards 
unfolded, unobservedly heightens the import of a word, 
and gives it a new meaning, without any offence against 
old use. It is in this manner that philosophical origi- 
nality may be renonciled to purity and stability of speech, 
— that we may avoid new terms, which arc tfie easy re- 
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source of the unskilful or the indolent^ and often a char- 
acteristic mark of writers who love their language too 
little to feel its peculiar excellencies^ or to study the art 
of calling forth its powers. 

He reminds us not unfrequently of the character £pven 
by Cicifl^ to one of his contemporaries^ ^^ who express- 
ed refined and abstruse thought; in soft and transparent 
diction/' His writings are a proof that the mild senti- 
ments have their eloquence as well as the vehement pas- 
sions. It would be difficult to name works in which so 
much refined philosophy is joined with so fine a fancy, 
— so much elegant literature, with such a delicate per- 
ception of the distinguishing excellencies of great writers^ 
aiid with an estimate in general so just of the services 
rendered to knowledge by a succession of philosophers. 
They are pervaded by a philosophical benevolence^ 
which keeps up the ardour of his genius, without dis- 
turbing the serenity of his mind, — which is felt in his 
reverence for knowledge^ in the generosity of his praise, 
and in the tenderness of his censure. It is still more 
sensible in the general tone with which he relates the 
successful progress of the human understanding, among 
many formidable enemies. Those readers are not to be 
envied who limit their admiration to particular parts^ or 
to excellencies merely literary^ without being warmed by 
the glow of that honest triumph in the advancement of 
knowledge, and of that assured faith in the final preva- 
lence of truth and justice, which breathe through every 
page of them; and give the unity and dignity of a moral 
purpose to the whole of these classical works. 

He has often quoted poetical passages^ of which some 
throw much light on our mental operations. If he some* 
times prized the moral common-places of Thomson and 
the speculative fancy of Akenside more highly than the 
higher poetry of their betters, it was not to be wondered 
at that die metaphysician and the moralist should some- 
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times prevail over the lover of poetry. His natural sen- 
sibility was perhaps occasionally cramped by the cold 
eritisism of an unpoetical age ; ai^d some of his remarks 
may be thought to indicate a more constant and exclu- 
rive regard to diction than is agreeable to the men of a 
generation who have been^trained by tremendous events 
to a passion for daring inventions, and to an irregular en- 
thusiasm^ impatient of minute elegancies and refinement 
Many of those beauties which his generous criticism de- 
lighted to magnify in the works ofi» his contemporaries^ 
have already faded under the soorching rays of a fiercer 
sun. 

Mr Stewaii^t employed more skill In contriving, and 
more care in concealing, his very important reforms of 
Reid's doctrines, than others exert to maintain their 
claims to originality. Had his well-chosen language ^f 
^^ laws of human thought or belief been at first adopt- 
ed in that school, instead of ^^ instinct" and ^^ common 
sense/' it would have escaped much of the reproach 
(which Dr Reid himself did not merit) of shallowness and 
popularity. Expressions so exacts employed in the open- 
ings could not have failed to influence the whole sjnitem, 
and to have given it, not only in the general estimation^ 
but in the minds of its framers^ a more scientific com- 
plexion. In those parts of Mr Stewart's speculations in 
which he most departed from his general principles, he 
seems sometimes^ as it were, to be suddenly driven back 
by wliat he unconsciously shrinks from as ungrateful 
apostacy; and to be desirous of making amends to his 
master, by more harshness, than is otherwise natural to 
him, towards the writers whom he has insensibly ap- 
proached. Hence perhaps the unwonted severity of Us 
language towards Tucker and Hartley. It is thus at the 
very time when he largely adopts the Principle of Asso- 
ciation in his excellent Essay on the Beautiful,* that he 

* Stiwabt*! PkUomphical Enay^, part ii. essay i. espedaUy cbap. ri. 
The condensation, if not omission, of the discussion of the theories of Bof- 
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treats most rigidly the latter of these writers, to whom, 
though neither the discoverer nor the sole advocate of 
that principle^ it surely owes the greatest illustration and 
support. 

In matters of far other importance^ causes perhaps 
flomewHiat similar may have led to the like mistake. 

^ When he absolutely contradicts Dr Reid^ by truly stat- 
ing that ^^ it is more philosophical to resolve the power 
of habit into the association of ideas^ than to resolve the 
association of ideas into habit/'^ he, in the sequel of the 
same volume,! refuses to go farther than to own, that 

^ ^* the theory of Hartley concerning the origin of our 
affections, and of tike moral sense, is a most jfigenious re- 
finement on the selfish systenty and that by means of it the 
Ibrce of many of the common'' reasonings against that sys- 
telb^ is eluded ;^^ though he somewhat inconsistently al- 
lows, that ^^ active principles which, arising from circum- 
stances in which all the situations of mankind must agree, 
are therefore common to the whole species, at whatever 
period of life they may appear, are to be regarded as a 
part of human nature, no less than the instinct of suction ; 
in the same manner as the acquired perception of dis- 
tance, by the eye, is to be ranked among the perceptive 
powers of man, no less than the original perceptions of 
the other senses.":t In another place also he makes a 
remark on mere beauty, which might have led him to a 
more just conclusion respecting the theory of the origin 
of the affections and the moral sense : ^^ It is scarcely 
necessary for me to observe, that, in those instances 
where association operates in heightening (or he might 
have said creates) the pleasures we receive from sight, 

fier» Reynold^ Burke, and Price, in this enay, would tutye lessened that 
temporary appearance which is unsuitable to a scientific work. 

* EkmmU of the Philosophy of the Human Mind^ toI. i. p. 281, edit. 
^792, 4to. 

t Und^ p. 383. 

t JOndf p. 385. 
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the pleasing emotion continues still to appear^ to oor 
consciousness, simple and uncompounded.''^ To this re- 
mark he might have added, that until all the separate 
pleasures he melted into one, — as long as any of themare 
discerned and felt as distinct from each other^ — the as- 
sociations are incomplete^ and the qualities which gratify 
are not called by the name of beauty. In like mamieri 
as has been repeatedly observed, it is only when all the 
separate feelings^ pleasurable and painful^ excited by the 
contemplation of voluntary action, are lost in tlie gene- 
ral sentiments of approbation or disapprobation^ — ^when 
these general feelings retain no trace of the various emo- 
tions which originally attended different actions^— when 
they are held in a state of perfect fusion by the habitual 
use of the words used in every language to denote them^ 
— that conscience can be said to exists or that we can 
be considered as endowed with a moral nature. The 
theory which thus ascribes the uniform formation of 
the moral faculty to universal and paramount laws, is not 
a refinement of the selfish system^ nor is it any modifica- 
tion of that hypothesis. The partisans of. selfishness 
maintain^ that in acts of will the agent must have a view 
to the pleasure or happiness which he hopes to reap 
from it. The philosophers who regard the social affie- 
turns and the moral sentiments as formed by a proceai 
of association^ on the other hand^ contend that these affee* 
tions and sentiments must work themselves clear from 
every particle of self-regard^ before they deserve the 
names of benevolence and of conscience. In the actual 
state of human motives^ the two systems are not to be 
likened, but to be contrasted to each other. It is re- 
markable that Mr Stewart, who admits the ^* question 
respecting the origin of the affections to be rather curi- 

* PkUnopkieai EitayB^ part il. essay i. chap. vi. 
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ous than important^'^^ should have held a directly con- 
trary opinion respecting the moral sense ;f to which these 
words, in his sense of them^ seem to be equally applicable. 
His meaning in the former affirmation is^ that if the affec- 
tions be acquiredy yet they are justly called natural} 
and if their origin be personal, yet their nature may and 
does became disinterested. What circumstance diistin- 
guiriies the former from the latter case ? With respect 
to the origin of the affections^ it must not be overlooked 
that his language is somewhat contradictory. For if the 
theory on that subject 'from which he dissents were 
merely ^^ a refinement on the selfish system^^^ its truth or 
fidsehood could not be represented as subordinate^ since 
the controversy would continue to relate to the existence 
of disinterested motives of human conduct.:}: It may 
al^ be observed, that he uniformly represents his oppo- 
nents as deriving the affections from self-lovey which, 
in its proper sense, is not the source to which they refer 
even avarice ; and which is itself derived from other an- 
tecedent principles, some of which are inherent, and some 
acquired. If the object of this theory of the rise of the 
most important feelings of human nature were, as our phi- 
hwopher supposes, ^< to e/t^cfe objections against the sel- 
fish systemy^^ it would be at best worthless. Its positive 
merits are several. It affirms the actual disinterested- 
ness of human motives, as strongly as Butler himself^ 
The explanation of the mental law, of which benevo- 
lence and conscience are formed habitually, when it is 
contemplated deeply, impresses on the mind the truth 



« OuiliMt of Moral Pldkmphy, p. 93. 

f Oi^imet, p. 117. '* This is the most important question that can be 
stated with respect to the Theory of Morals.** 

# In the Pkiloecphy of ike jSetive and Moral Powers of Man (vol. i. p. 164)^ 
Mr Stewart has done more manifest injustice to the HarUeian theory, by 
calling it *' a doctiine fundamenially M« 9ami?' luUk HkjelJUk syitem, and 
especially by representing Hartley, who ought to be rather classed with 
^Uer and Hume, as agreeing vnih Gay, Tucker, and Paley . 
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that they not only are but must be disinterested. It 
confirmsy as it were^ the testimony of consciousness^ by 
exhibiting to the understanding the means employed to 
insure the production of disinterestedness. It affords 
the only effectual answer to the prejudice against the 
disinterested theory^ from the multiplication of ultimate 
facts and implanted principles^ which, under all its other 
forms, it seems to require. No room is left for this pre- 
judice by a representation of disinterestedness, which 
ultimately traces its formation to principles almost as 
simple as those of Hobbes himself. Lasdy^ every step 
in just generalization is an advance in philosophy. No 
one has yet shown, either that man is not actually disin- 
terested^ or that he may not have been destined to be- 
come so by such a process as has been described: — -the 
cause to which the effects are ascribed is a real agentf 
which seems adequate to the appearance ; and if future 
observation should be found to require that the theory 
shall be confined within narrower limits, such a limitation 
will not destroy its value. 

The acquiescence of Mr Stewart in Dr Reid's gene- 
ral representation of our mental constitution^ led him to 
indulge more freely the natural bent of his understand- 
^^Sf by applying it to theories of character and manner^ 
of life and literature, of taste and the arts^ more than to 
the consideration of those more simple principles which 
rule over human nature under every form. His chief 
work, as he frankly owns^ is indeed rather a collection 
of such theories^ pointing toward the common end of 
throwing light on the structure and functions of the 
mind, than a systematic treatise^ such as might be ex- 
pected from the tide of ^^ Elements.'^ It is in essays of 
this kind that he has most surpassed other cultivators of 
mental philosophy. His remarks on the effects ot casual 
associations may be quoted as a specimen of the most 
original and just though tSy conveyed in the best man^ 
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fier.^ In this beautiful passage^ he proceeds from their 
power of confusing speculation^ to that of disturbing ex- 
perience and of misleading practice ; and ends with 
their extraordinary effect in bestowing on trivial^ and 
even ludicrous circumstances^ some portion of the dig- 
nity and sanctity of those sublime principles wilh which 
they are associated. The style^ at first only clear, after- 
wards admitting the ornaments of a calm and grave 
elegance, at last rising to as high a strain as philosophy 
will endure, and of which all the parts (various as their 
nature is) are held together by an invisible thread of 
gentle transition, affords a specimen of adaptation of man- 
ner to matter which it willl be hard to match in any 
philosophical writer. Another very fine remark, which 
seems to be as original as it is just, may be quoted as a 
sample of those beauties with which his writings abound. 
** The apparent coldness and selfishness of mankind may 
be traced, in a great measure, to a want of attention and 
« want of imagination. In the case of those misfortunes 
which happen to ourselves or our near connections, 
neither of these powers is necessary to make us acquaint- 
ed with our situation. But without an uncommon degree 
of both, it is impossible for any man to comprehend com- 
pletely the situation of his neighbour, or to have an idea 
it the greater part of the distress which exists in the 
world. If we feel more for ourselves than for others, 
• in the former case the facts are more fully before us than 
they can be in the latter.^^t Yet several parts of his 
vnritings afford the most satisfactory proof, that his absti- 
nence from what is commonly called metaphysical spec- 
ulation, arose from no inability to pursue it with signal 
success. As examples, his observations on Otneral 
TermSy and on Causation ^ may be appealed to with 

* EUmenU of iht Phikiophy of iht SiMJMn Mn^ 
t Und, ToL I. p. 502. 

^ 2D 
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perfect confidence. In the first two Dissertations of the 
volume bearing the title of Philowphical Eswys, he 
with equal boldness and acuteuess grapples witfi the 
most extensive and abstruse questions of mental philoso- 
phy^ and points out both the sources and the uttermost 
boundaries of human knowledge with a Yerulamean hand. 
In another part of his writings^ he calls what are de- 
nominated first principles of experience^ ^^fundamental 
laws of human belief, or primary elements of human 
reason f^* which last form of expression has so close a 
resemblance to the language of Kant^ that it should have 
protected the latter from the imputation of writing 
jargon. 

Mr Stewart's excellent volume entitled Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy,^ though composed only as a text* 
book for the use of his hearers^ is one of the most deci- 
sive proofs that he was perfectly qualified to unite pre- 
cinon with ease, to be brief with the utmost cleameas^ 
and to write with becoming elegance in a style where 
the meaning is not overladen by ornaments. This vol- 
ume contains his properly Ethical T%eoryfX which is 
much expanded^ but not substantially altered^ in his 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers ^f^ — a work 
almost posthumous^ and composed under circumstances 
which give it a deeper interest than can be inspired by 
any desert in science. Though^ with hb usual modesty, 
he manifests an anxiety to fasten hb ethical theory to the 
kindred speculations of other philosophers of the Intel- 
lectual School, especially to those of Cudworthi recently 
clothed in more modem phraseology by Price, yet he 
still shows that independence and originality wliioh all 
hb aversion from parade could not entirely conceal. 

• ElemenU of the PhUotophy of the Eumm Mk^ tqL IL p. 57. 
t Edinburgh, 1794^ Sto. 

# P. 76-l4a 

^ Two Tolib 8^0. Edinburgbt 1S38. 
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^igf^ty duty J virtue^ moral obligation^ and the like or 
the opposite forms of expression^ represent^ according 
to him^ certain thoughts^ which arise necessarily and 
instantaneously in the mind (or in the reason^ if we take 
that word in the large sense in which it denotes all that 
18 not emotive) at the contemplation of actions^ and 
which are utterly incapable of all resolution^ consequently 
of all explanation^ and which can be known only by 
being experienced. These thoughts or ideas^ or by 
whatever other name they may be called, are followed 
as inexplicably^ but as inevitably^ by pleasurable and 
painful emotions, which suggest the conception of moral 
beauty ; a quality of human actions distinct from their 
iM^enee to or deviation from reetitudey though gene- 
rally coinciding with it. The question which a reflect* 
ing reader will here put is^ whether any purpose is 
served by the introduction of the intermediate mental 
process between the particular thoughts and the moral 
emotions* How would the view be darkened or con- 
fused^ or indeed in any degree changed, by withdraw- 
ing that process^ or erasing the words which attempt to 
express it? No advocate of the intellectual origin of 
the morcU faculty has yet stated a case in which a mere 
operation of reason or judgment^ unattended by emotion, 
could^ consbtently with the universal opinion of man- 
kind^ as it is exhibited by the structure of language^ be 
said to have the nature or to produce the effects of Con- 
science. Such an example would be equivalent to an 
experimentum cruets on the side of that celebrated the- 
ory. The failure to produce it, after long challenge, is 
at least a presumption against it^ nearly approaching to 
that sort of decisively discriminative experiment. It 
would be vain to restate what has already been too often 
repeated^ that all the objections to the selfish philosophy 
tarn upon the actual nature^ not upon the original source, 
of our principles of action ; and that it is by a confusion 
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cf these very distinct questions alone that the confuta- 
tion of Hobbes can be made apparently to involve Hart- 
ley. Mr Stewart appears, like most other metaphysi- 
cians^ to have blended the inquiry into the nature of our 
moral sentiments with that other which only seeks a cri- 
terion to distinguish moral from immoral habits of feefing 
and actions ; for he considers the appearance of moral 
sentiment at an early age, before the general tendency 
of actions could be ascertained^ as a decisive objection to 
the origin of these sentiments in association^ — an objec- 
tion which assumes that, if utility be the criterion of 
morality^ associations with utility must be the mode by 
which the moral sentiments are formed^ which no skilful 
advocate of the theory of association will ever allow* 
That the main, if not sole object of conscience is to go- 
vern our voluntary exertions, is manifest. But how 
could it perform this great function if it did not impel 
the will ? and how could it have the latter effect as a 
mere act of reason^ or indeed in any respect otherwise 
than as it is made up of emotions^ by which alone its 
grand aim could in any degree be attained ? Judgment 
and reason are therefore preparatory to conscience^ not 
properly a part of it. That the exclusion of reason re- 
duces virtue to be a relative quality^ is another instance 
of the confusion of the two questions in moral theory ; 
for though a fitness to excite approbation may be only a 
relation of objects to our susceptibility, yet the proposi- 
tion that all virtuous actions are beneficial^ is a proposi- 
tion as absolute as any other within the range of our un* 
derstanding. 

A delicate state of healthy and an ardent deare to devote 
himself exclusively to study and composition^ induced 
Mr Stewart, while in the full blaze of his reputation as 
a lecturer, to retire^ in 1810^ from the labour of public 
instruction. This retirement, as he himself describes it, 
was that of a quiet but active life. Three quarto and 
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two octavo volumes^ besides the magnificent Dissertations 
prefixed to this Encyclopasdia, were among its happy 
fruits. These dissertations arc, perhaps, the most pro- 
fusely ornamented of any of his compositions ; a peculi- 
arity which must in part have arisen from a principle of 
taste, which regarded decoration as more Suitable to the 
history of philosophy than to philosophy itself. But the 
memorable instances of Cicero, of Milton, and still more 
those of Dryden and Burke, seem to show that there is 
some natural tendency in the fire of genius to burn more 
brightly, or to blaze more fiercely in the evening than 
in the morning of human life. Probably the materials 
which long experience supplies to the imagination, the 
boldness with which a more established reputation arms 
the mind, [and the silence of the low but formidable 
rivals of the higher principles, may concur in producing 
this unexpected and little observed effect 

It was in the lastyears of his life, when suffering un- 
der the effSects of a severe attack of palsy, with which 
he had been afflicted in 1822, that Mr Stewart most 
plentifully reaped the fruits of long virtue and a well- 
ordered mind. Happily for him, his own cultivation 
and exercise of every kindly affection had laid up for 
him a store of that domestic consolation which none who 
deserve it ever want, and for the loss of which, nothing 
beyond the threshold can make amends. The same phi- 
losophy which he had cultivated from his youth upward 
employed his dying hand. Aspirations after higher and 
brighter scenes of excellence, always blended with his 
elevated morality, became more earnest and deeper as 
woridly passions died away, and earthly objects vanished 
fW>m his sight. 
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THOMAS BROWN.* 

A WRITER^ as be advances in life^ ought to speak with 
diffidence of systems which he had only begun to consi' 
der with care after the age in which it becomes hard for 
his thoughts to flow into new channels. A reader can* 
not be said practically to understand a theory, till he has 
acquired the power of thinkings at least for a short time 
with the theorist. Even a hearer^ with all the helps of 
voice in the instructor^ of countenance from him and from 
fellow-hearers, finds it difficult to perform this necessary 
process without either being betrayed into hasty and on- 
distinguishing assent, or falling, while he is in pursuit of 
an impartial estimate of opinions, intoan indifference about 
their truth. I have felt this difficulty in reconsidering 
ancient opinions : but it is perhaps more needful to own ifei 
power, and to warn the reader agdnst its effects^ in the case 
of a philosopher well known to me ^ and with whom com- 
mon friendships stood in the stead of much personal in- 
tercourse^ as a cement of kindness. 

I very early read Brown's Observations on the ZoO' 
nomia of Dr Darwin, the perhaps unmatched work of a 
boy in the eighteenth year of his age.f His first tract 
on Causation appeared to me the finest model of discus- 
sion in mental philosophy since Berkeley and Hume ; 
with this superiority over tlie latter, that its aim is that 
of a philosopher who seeks to enlarge knowledge^ not 
that of a sceptic, the most illustrious of whom have no 

• Bom in l/TSj died in 1820. 

f WxLSH's Life of BroujUy p. 43; a pleasingly affectionate work, full of 
analytical spirit and metapliyncal reading,— of sueh merit, in short, Uiat I 
could wish to have found in it no phrenology. Objections aprimi in a case 
dependent on facts are indeed inadmis^le. Even the allowance of pie- 
sumptions of that nature would open so wide a door for prejudices, that at 
most they can be considered only as maxims of logical prudence, which 
fortify the watchfulness of the indiriduaL The fatal objection to phrenology 
seems to me to be, that what is new in it, or peculiar to it, has no approach 
to an adequate foundation in experience. 
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better end than that of displaying their powers in con- 
founding and darkening every truth ; so that their very 
happiest efforts cannot be more leniently described^ than 
as brilliant fits of mental debauchery.^ From a diligent 
perusal of his succeeding works at the time of their pub- 
lication, I was prevented by pursuits and duties of a 
very different nature. These causes^ together with. ill 
health and growing occupation^ hindered me from rid- 
ing his Lectures with due attention, till it has now be- 
come a duty' to consider with care that part of them which 
relates to Ethics. 

Dr Brown was born in one of those families of minis- 
ters in the Scottish church who^ after a generation or 
two of a humble life spent in piety and usefulness^ with 
no more than needful knowledge, have more than once 
sent forth a man of genius from their cool and quiet 
shade, to make his fellows wiser or better by tongue or 
pen, by head or hand. Even the scanty endowments 
and constant residence of that churchy by keeping her 
ministers far from the objects which awaken turbulent 
passions and disperse the understanding on many pur- 
suits^ afforded some of the leisure and calm of monastic 
life^ without the exclusion of the charities of family 
and kindred. It may be well doubted whether this un- 
dissipated retirement^ which during the eighteenth cen- 
tury was very general in Scotland, did not make fUll 
amends for the loss of curious and ornamental know* 
I^ge, by its tendency to qualify men for professional 
duty^ by the cultivation of reason among a considerable 

* ** Bayle, a writer who, penradingf human nature at his ease, struck into 
the province of paradox as an exercise for the unwearied rigour of his mindi 
who^ with a soul superior to the sharpest attacks of fortune, and a heart 
practised to the best philosophy, had not enough of real greatness to over- 
oome that last foible of superior minds, the temptation of honour which the 
academic exercise of wit is conceired to bring to its professor." 80 War^ 
burton {Dwine LegaUon^ book L sect 4), speaking of Bayle. but perhaps 
in part excusing himself— in a n^j^ strain, of which it would hare been 
more agreeable to find the repetition than the contrast in his language to- 
wards Hume* 
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number^ and by those opportunities for high meditation, 
and for the uncliangeable concentration of mind on wor- 
thy objects, to the few who had the natural capacity for 
such exertions.^ 

An authentic account of the early exercises of Brown's 
mind is preserved by his biographer.f At the age of 
nineteen he took a part with others^ some of whom be- 
came the most memorable men of their time, in the foun- 
dation of a private society in Edinburgh, under the 
name of *^the Academy of Physics.'^t 

The character of Dr Brown is very attractive^ as an 
example of one in whom the utmost tenderness of affec- 
tion^ and the indulgence of a flowery fancy^ were not re- 
pressed by the highest cultivation^ and by a perhaps 
excessive refinement of intellect. Hb mind soared and 
roamed through every region of philosophy and poetry; 
but his untravelled heart clung to the hearth of his 
father^ to the children who shared it with him^ and lifter 



* See Sir H. Mohcreitt's lAft of the Reverend Dr Enkine, 

^ Wxubh's Life of Brawny p. 77s and App. p. 498. 

X A part of the first day's minutes is here boxrowed from lir Webb.*— 
•«7th January 1797. — Present, Mr Erskine, President, — Mr Brougham, Mr 
Reddie, Mr Brown, MrBirbeck, MrLcyden," &cc. who were afterwards 
joined by Lord Webb Seymour, Messrs Homer, Jeffrey, Smyth, &c BIr 
Erskine, who thus appears at the head of so remarkable an association, and 
whom diffidence and untoward circumstances have hitherto withheld from 
the full manifestation of his powers, continued to be the bosom friend of 
Brown to the last, and showed the constancy of his friendship for others by 
converting all his invaluable preparations for a translation of Sultan Baber^i 
Commentaries (perhaps the best, certainly the most European work of 
modem eastern prose) into the means of completing the imperfect attempt 
of Leydcn; with a reg^ard equally generous to the fame of his early friend, 
and to the comfort of that friend's surviving relations. The review of Ba- 
ber'B CommeniarieB, by IL Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal det Sammt for 
May and June 1829, is pethaps one of the best specimena extant of the 
Talue of literaiy commendation when it is bestowed with contcientioas 
calmness, and without a suspicion of bias, by one of the greatest oriental- 
isti, in a case where he pronounces every thing to have been done by Mr 
Erskine ** which could have been performed by the most learned and the 
most scrapulously conscientious of edittit and translators.** 
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theiDy first to the other partners of his childish -sports, 
and then almost solely to those companions of his youth- 
ful studies who continued to be the friends of his life. 
Speculation seemed to keep his kindness at home. It is 
o^ervable, that though sparicling with fancy, he does 
not seem to have been deeply or durably touched by 
those affections which are lighted at its torch, or at leasL 
tinged with its colours. His heart sought little abroad, 
but contentedly dwelt in his family and in his study. 
He was one of those men of genius who repaid the ten- 
der care of a mother by rocking the cradle of her repos- 
ing age. He ended a life spent in searching for truth, 
and exercising love, by desiring that he should be bu- 
ried inhis native parish, with his '^ dear father and mo- 
ther.'' Some of these delightful qualities were perhaps 
hidden from the casual observer in general society, by 
the want of that perfect simplicity of manner which is 
doubtless their natural representative. Manner is a 
better mark of the state of a mind, than those large and 
delib«i«te actions which form what is called conduct- 
It is the constant and insensible transpiration of char- 
acter. In serious acts a man may display himself. In 
the thousand nameless acts which compose manner, the 
mind betrays its habitual bent. But manner is then 
only an index of disposition, when it is that of men who 
live at ease in the intimate familiarity of friends and 
equals. It may be diverted from simplicity by causes 
which do not reach so deep as the character ; by bad 
' models, or by a restless and wearisome anxiety to shine, 
arising from many circumstances, none of which are pro- 
bably more common than the unseasonable exertions of 
a recluse student in society, and the unfortunate attempts 
of some others, to take by violence the admiration of 
those with whom they do not associate with ease. The 
association with unlike or superior companions which 
least distorts manners, ii that which takes place with 
2 E 
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those classes whose secure dignity generally veB^lbM 
their own manners easy ; with whom the art of plearfng 
or ofnot displeasing each other in society is a serious con- 
cern ; who have leisure enough to discover the positive 
and negative parts of the smaller moralities ; and who, 
being trained to a watchful eye on what is ludicrous, 
apply the lash of ridicule to affectation, the most ridicu- 
lous of faults. The busy in every department of life 
are too respectably occupied to form these manners or 
to bestow them. They are the frivolous work of polish- 
ed idleness ; and perhaps their most serious value con* 
sists in the war which they wage against affectation ; 
though even there they betray their nature in punishing 
it, not as a deviation from nature, but as a badge of vul- 
garity. 

The prose of Dr Brown is brilliant to excess. It 
must not be denied that its beauty is sometimes woman- 
ly ; that it too often melts down precision into elegance ; 
diat it buries the main idea under a load of illustration, 
of which every part is expanded and adorned with such 
a visible labour, as to withdraw the mind from attention 
to the thoughts which it professes to introduce more 
easily into the understanding. It is darkened by exces- 
sive brightness ; it loses ease and liveliness by over- 
dress ; and, in the midst of its luscious sweetness, we 
wish for the striking and homely illustrations of Tucker, 
and for the pithy and sinewy sense of Paley, either of 
whom, by a single ^.short metaphor from a familiar, per- 
haps a low object tolild at one blow set the two worlds 
of reason and fancy in movement. 

It would be unjust to censure severely the declama- 
tory parts of his Lectures ; they are excusable in the 
first warmth of composition. They might even be jus- 
tifiable allurements in attracting young hearers to ab- 
struse speculations. Had he lived, he would probably 
have taken his thoughts out of the declamatory forms ot 
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fl^dlBMi address, and given to them the appearance, as 
wefl as the reality, of deep and subtle discussion. The 
habits indeed of so successful a lecturer^ and the natural 
luxuriancy of his mind, could not fail to have somewhat 
tinctured all his compositions ; but though he might still 
have fallen short of simplicity^ he certainly would have 
avoided much of the diffusion, and even common-place, 
which hang heavily on original and brilliant thoughts ; 
for it must be owned, that though, as a thinker, he is 
unusually original^ yet when he falls among the declaim- 
ers^ he is infected by their common-places. 

In like manner^ he would assuredly have shortened or 
left out many of the poetical quotations which he loved 
to recite^ and which hearers even beyond youth hear 
with delight. There arc two very different sorts of pas- 
sages of poetry to be found in works on philosophy^ 
which are as far asunder from each other in value as in 
matter. A philosopher will admit some of those won- 
derful lines or words which bring to light the infinite 
varieties of character, the furious bursts or wily work- 
ings of passion^ the winding approaches of temptation^ 
the slippery path to depravity, the beauty of tender- 
ness, the grandeur of what is awful and holy in man. 
In every such quotation, the moral philosopher, if he 
be successful, uses the best materials of his science ; for 
what are they but the results of experiment and obser- 
vation on the human heart, performed by artists of far 
other skill and power than his ? They are facts which 
could have only been ascertained l^Homer, by Dante, 
by Shakspeare, by Cervantes, by Milton. Every year 
of admiration since the unknown period when the Iliad 
first gave delight, has extorted new proofs of the just- 
ness of the picture of human nature, from the respond- 
ing hearts of the admirers. Every strong feeling which 
these masters have excited is a successful repetition of 
their original experiment, and a continually growing 
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evidence of the greatness of their discoveries. Quota- 
tions of this nature may be the most satisfactory^ as well 
as the most delightful^ proofs of philosophical positions. 
Others of inferior merit are not to be interdicted : a 
pointed maxim, especially when familiar^ pleases^ and is 
recollected. I cannot entirely conquer my passion for 
the Roman and Stoical declamation of some passages in 
Lucan and Akenside. But quotations from those who 
have written on philosophy in verse, or, in other words, 
from those who generally are inferior philosophers, and 
voluntarily deliver their doctrines in the most disadvan- 
tageous form, seem to be unreasonable. It is agreeable, 
no doubt, to the philosopher, still more to the youthful 
student, to meet his abstruse ideas clothed in the sonorous 
verse of Akenside. The surprise of the unexpected 
union of verse with science is a very lawful enjoyment 
But such slight and momentary pleasures, though Uiey 
may tempt the writer to display them, do not excuse a 
vain effort to obtrude them on the sympathy of the 
searcher after truth in after- times. It is peculiarly un- 
lucky that Dr Brown should have sought supposed or* 
nament from the moral common-places of Thomson, 
rather than from that illustration of philosophy which is 
really to be found in his picturesque strokes. 

Much more need not be said of Dr Brown's own 
poetry^ somewhat voluminous as it is, than that it indi- 
cates fancy and feeling, and rose at least to the rank of 
an elegant accomplishment. It may seem a paradox, bat 
it appears to me that he is really most poetical in those 
poems and passages which have the most properly meta- 
physical character. For every various form of life and 
nature, when it is habitually contemplated, may inspire 
feeling; and the just representation of these feelings may 
be poetical. Dr Brown observed man, and his wider 
world, with the eye of a metaphysician ; and the dark 
results of such contemplations, when he reviewed them, 
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ofKit filled his soul with feelings which, being both grand 
and melancholy, were truly poetical. Unfortunately, 
however, few readers can be touched with fellow-feeling. 
He sings to few, and must be content with sometimes 
moving a string in the soul of the lonely visionary, who, 
in the day-dreams of youth, has felt as well as meditated 
on the mysteries of nature. His heart has produced 
chaming passages in all his poems ; but, generally speak- 
ing, they are only beautiful works of art and imitation. 
The choice of Akenside as a favourite and a model may, 
without derogation from that writer, be considered as no 
proof of a poetically formed mind.^ There is more 
poetry in many single lines of Cowper than in volumes > 
of sonorous verses such as Akenside's. Philosophical ^ 
poetry is very different from versified philosophy. The 
former is the highest exertion of genius, the latter cannot 
be ranked above the slighter amusements of ingenuity. 
Dr Brown's poetry was, it must be owned, composed 
either of imitations, which, with some exceptions, may 
be produced and read without feeling, or of effusions of 
such feelings only as meet a rare and faint echo in the 
human breast. 

A few words only can here be bestowed on the intel- 
lectual part of hb philosophy. It is an open revolt 
against the authority of Reid ; and, by a curious concur- 
rence, he began to lecture nearly at the moment when 
the doctrines of that philosopher came to be taught with 
applause in France. Mr Stewart had dissented from 
the language of Reid, and had widely departed from his 
opinions on several secondary theories. Dr Brown re- 
jected them entirely. He very justly considered the 

* HiB accomplished friend Mr Enkine confesses that Brown's poems 
** are not written in the language of plain and gross emotion. The string 
touched is too delicate for general sympathy. They are in an unknown 
tongue to one half" (he might have said nineteenlwentieths) " of the read- 
ing part of the conununity." (Wbub's lAft ofWwon^ p. 431.) 
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claim of Reid to the merit of detecting the universal de- 
' lusion which had betrayed philosophers into the belief 
that ideas which were the sole objects of knowledge had 
a separate existence^ as a proof of his having mistaken 
theirillustrative language for a metaphysical opinion ;* 
but he does not do justice to the service which Reid 
really rendered to mental science, by keeping the atten- 
tion of all future speculators in a state of more conitant 
watchfulness against the transient influence of such an 
illusion. His choice of the term feeling^ to denote the 
operations which we usually refer to the understandings 
is evidently too wide a departure from its ordinary uaf^ 
to have any probability of general adoption. No defini- 
tion can strip so familiar a word of the thoughts and 
emotions which have so long accompanied it> so as to fit 
it for a technical term of the highest abstraction* If we 
can be said to have a feeling ^' of the equality of the an- 
gle of forty-five degrees to half the angle of ninety de- 
grees^^j: we may call Geometry and Arithmetic sciences 
of feeling. He has very forcibly stated the necessity of 
assuming ^^ the primary universal intuitions of direct 
belief, ^^ which, in their nature, are incapable of all proof; 
They seem to be accurately described as notions which 
cannot be conceived separately^ but without which no- 
thing can be conceived. They are not only necessary 
to reasoning and to belief^ but to thought itself. It is 
equally impossible to prove or to disprove them. He 
has very justly blamed the school of Reid for *^an ex- 
travagant and ridiculous'' multiplication of those princi- 
ples which he truly represents as inconsistent with sound 
philosophy. To philosophize is indeed nothing more 
than to simplify securely, § 

-^ • Browk's Leduresy vol. n. p. 1-49. 

T^' t Ibid. vol. I. p. 220, &c 

i Ibid. vol. I. p. 222. 
§ Dr Brown always expresses himself best where he is short and fiamlisr. 
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The substitution of suggestion for the former phrase, 
association of ideaSy would hardly deserve notice in so 
cursory a view, if it had not led him to a serious mis- 
conception of the doctrines and deserts of other philoso- 
phers. The fault of the latter phrase is rather in the 
narrowness of the last^ than in the inadequacy of the first 
word, dissociation presents the fact in the light of a 
relation between two mental acts. Suggestion denotes 
rather the power of the one to call up the other. But 
whether we say that the sight of ashes suggests fire^ or 
that the ideas of fire and ashes are associated, we mean 
t^ convey the same fact; and^ in both cases^ an exact 
thinker means to accompany the fact with no hypothesis. 
Dr Brown has supposed the word association as intended 
to affirm that there was some ^^ intermediate process'^^ 
between the original succession of the mental acts, and 
the power which they acquired therefrom of calling up 
each other. Thb is quite as much to raise up imaginary 
antagonists for the honour of conquering them^ as he 
justly reprehends Dr Reid for doing in the treatment of 
preceding philosophers. He falls into another more im- 
portant and unaccountable error, in representing his own 
reduction of Mr Hume's principles of association (re- 
semblance, contrariety^ causation^ contiguity in time or 
place) to the one principle, of contiguity^ as a discovery 
of his own, by which his theory is distinguished from 
^< the universal opinion of philosophers.^'f Nothing but 
too exclusive a consideration of the doctrines of the 
Scottish school could have led him to speak thus of what '^ 

** An^hypoUieus it nothing more than a reason for making one experiment 

or observation rather than another." (Lectures, vol. I p. 170.) In 18129 

as the present writer observed to him that Reid and Hume differed more in 

wocds than in opinion, he answered, ** Yes, Reid bawled out, we must be- 

licTc an outwaid world; but added in a whisper, we can give no reason for ^ 

our belief. Hume cHls out, we can give no reason for such a notion; and ^Y 

whispers, I own we cannot get rid of it" 

* Bbowh'b Leduret, vol. U. p. 335—^7. 

t Ibid- ToL H. p. 349. 
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was hiDted by Aristotle^ distinctly laid dowa by H6bbeS| 
and fully unfolded both by Hartley and CondHlac. He 
has, however, extremely enlarged the proof and the 
illustration of this law of mind, by the exercise of ^< a 
more subtile analysis^^' and the disclosure of ^^ a finer 
species of proximity.''^ As he has thus aided and con- 
firmed^ though he did not discover the general law, so 
he has rendered a new and very important service to 
mental science, by what he properly calls ^^ secondary 
laws of suggestion'^t or association^— -circumstances wUch 
modify the action of the general law^ and must be dis- 
tinctly considered, in order to explain its connection 
with the phenomena. The enumeration and exposition 
are instructive^ and the example is worthy of commenda- 
tion. For it is in this lower region of science that most 
remains to be discovered ; it is that whidi rests most on 
observation^ and least tempts to controversy ; it is by im- 
provements in that part of knowledge that the Ibunda- 
tions are secured^ and the whole building so repaired as 
to rest steadily on them. The distinctbn of common 
language between the head and the heart, which^ as we 
have seen^ is so often overlooked or misapplied by meta- 
physicians^ is^ in the system of Brown^ signified by the 
terms ^^ mental states'^ and ^^ emotions. '^ It is unlucky 
that no single word could be found for the former^ and 
that the use of ^^ feeling^'^ as the generic term, should 
disturb its easy comprehension when it is applied more 
naturally. 

In our more proper province he has followed Butler, 
who appears to have been chiefly known to him through 
Mr Stewart, in the theory of the social aflections. Their 
disinterestedness is enforced by the arguments of both 
these philosophers as well as of Hutcheson.| It is ob- 

* BEOwv't LeehsreSf voL IL p. 318; &c. 
t Ibid. ToL IL p. 370. 
^ Ibid. ToL m. p. 348. 
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servable^ however^ that he applies the principle of sug- 
gestion or association boldly to this part of human nature, 
and seems inclined to refer to it even sympathy itself.^ 
It is hard to understand how, with such a disposition on 
the subject of a principle so generally thought ultimate 
as Sympathy^ he should, inconsistently with himself^ fol- 
low Mr Stewart in representing the theory which de- 
rives the affections from association as ^^ a Modification 
of the Selfish System.^^-\ He mistakes that theory by ' 
stating, that it derives the affections from our experience 
that our own interest was connected with that of others; 
while in truth it considers our regard to our own interest 
as formed from the same original pleasures by association^ 
which, by the like process^ may and do directly generate 
affections towards others^ without passing through the \ 
channel of regard to our general happiness. But, says 
he, this is only an hypothesis, since the formation of these 
affections is acknowledged to belong to a time of which 
there is no remembrance ; J — an objection fatal to every 
theory of any mental function, — subversive, for example^ 
of Berkeley's discovery of required visual perception, 
and most strangely inconsistent in the mouth of a philoso- 
pher whose numerous simplifications of mental theory are 
and must be founded on occurrences which precede ex- 
perience. It is in all other cases, and it must be in this, 
sufficient that the principle of the theory is really exist* 
ing^ that it explains the appearances^ that its supposed 
action resembles what we know to be its action in those 
nmilar cases of which we have direct experience. Last- 
ly, he in express words admits that; according to the 
Uieory to which he objects, we have affections which are 
at present disinterested. § Is it not a direct contradic* 

* Browit's Lectures, voL III. p. 283. ^ 
t Ibid, voir IV. p. 82, et aeq. ** 

♦ Ibid, vol. IV. p. 87. 
§ Ibid. ToL rv. p. 87. 

2 F 
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tion in terms to call such a theory ^< a modificatioii of the 
selfish system?'' His language in the sequel clearly in- 
dicates a distrust of his own statement^ and a suspicion 
that he is not only inconsistent, but altogether mistaken.* 

As we enter more deeply into the territory of Ethics, 
we at length discover in Brown a distinction, the neglect 
of which by preceding speculators we have more than 
once lamented as productive of obscurity and confunon : 
— ^^The moral affections/' says he, ^^ which I conrider 
at present^ I consider rather physiolo^cally" (or, as he 
elsewhere better expresses it^ ^^ psychologically") << tbm 
ethically, as parts of our mental tonstitutumy not as in- 
volving the fulfilment or violation of duties.^^-f He im- 
mediately, however^ loses sight of this distinction, and 
reasons inconsistently with it, instead of following it to 
its proper consequences in his explanation of conscience. 
Perhaps, indeed, (for the words are capable of more than 
one sense,) he meant to distinguish the virtuous affec- 
tions from those sentiments which have morality exclu- 
sively in view, rather than to dbtinguish the theory of 
moral sentiment from the attempt to ascertain the char- 
acteristic quality of right action. Friendship is conform- 
able in its dictates to morality; but it may and does exist, 
without any view to it. He who feels the affections, 
and performs the duties of friendship, is the object €i 
that distinct emotion which is called moral approbation. 

It is on the subject of conscience that, in imitation of 
Mr Stewart, and with no other arguments than his, he 
makes his chief stand against the theory which conuders 
the formation of that master faculty itself as probably 
referable to the necessary and universal operMioB of those 
laws of human nature to which he himself ascribis almost 
every other state of mind. On both sides of this question 
the supremacy of conscience is alike held to be venerable 

• BmowH't LedurtM^ vol. FV. p. U-9r. 
t Ibid. Tol. m. p. 331. 
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and absolute. Once more^ be it remembered^ that the 
question is purely philosophical^ and is only whether^ 
from the impossibility of explaining its formation by more 
general laws, we are reduced to the necessity of consid- 
ering it as an original fact in human nature^ of which no 
further account can be given. Let it^ however, be also 
remembered^ that we are not driven to this supposition 
by the mere circumstance, that no sfitisfactory explana- 
tion has yet appeared ; for there are many analogies in 
an unexplained state of mind to states already explained^ 
which may justify us in believing that the explanation 
requires only more accurate observation^ and more patient 
meditation, to be brought to that completeness which it 
probably will attain. 



SECTION VII. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

Having thus again premised an already often repeat- 
ed warning, it remains that we should offer a few obser- 
vations on the questions so understood, which naturally 
Mcar on the consideration of Dr Brown^s argument in 
support of the proposition^ that moral approbation is not 
only in its mature state independent of and superior to 
any other principle of human nature^ regarding which 
there is no dispute^ but that its origin is altogether inex- 
plicable^ and that its existence is an ultimate fact in men- 
tal science. Though these observations are immediately 
Occasioned by the perusal of Brown^ they are yet| in the 
main, of a general nature^ and might have been made 
without reference to any particular writer. 

The term Suggestion^ which might be inoffensive in 
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describing merely intellectual associations, becomes pe- 
culiarly unsuitable when it is applied to those combina- 
tions of thought with emotion, and to those unions of 
feeling, which compose the emotive nature of man. Its 
common sense of a sign recalling the thing signified, 
always embroils the new sense vainly forced upon it. No 
one can help owning, that if it were consistently pursued, 
so as that we were to speak o{ suggesting a feeling or pas- 
sion^ the language would be universally thought absufd. 
To suggest love or hatred is a mode of expression so 
manifestly incongruous, that most readers would choose 
to understand it as suggesting reflections on the subject 
of these passages. Suggest would not be understood by 
any common reason as synonymous with revive or re- 
kindle. Defects of the same sort may indeed be found in 
the parallel phrases of most if not all philosophers, and 
all of them proceed from the same source, — namely, the 
erroneous but prevalent notion, that the law of associa- 
tion produces only such a close union of a thought and a 
feeling, as gives one the power of reviving the other; 
instead of the truth, that it forms them into a new com- 
pound, in which the properties of the component parts 
are no longer discoverable, and which may itself become 
a substantive principle of human nature. They supposed 
the condition, produced by its power, to resemble that 
of material substances in a state of mechanical diffusion ; 
whereas in reality it may be better likened to a chemical 
combination of the same substances, from which a totally 
new product arises. The language involves a confusion 
of the question which relates to the origin of the prin- 
ciples of human activity, with the other and far more 
important question which relates to their nature f and as 
soon as this distinction is hidden, the theorist is either 
betrayed into the selfish system by a desire of clearness 
and simplicity, or tempted to the needless multiplication 
of ultimate facts by mistaken anxiety for what he sup* 
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poses to be the guards pf our social and moral nature. 
.The defect is common to Brown with his predecessors, 
but in him less excusable; for he saw the truth and re- 
coiled from it. 

It is the main defect of the term association itself, 
that it does not, without long habit, convey the notion 
of a perfect union, but rather leads to that of a combina- 
tion which may be dissolved, if not at pleasure, at least 
with the help of care and exertion ; which is utterly and 
dangerously false in the important cases where such 
unions are considered as constituting the most essential 
principles of human nature. Men can no more dissolve 
these unions than they can disuse their habit of judging 
of distance by the eye, and often by the ear. But sug- 
gestion implies, that what suggests is separate from what 
is suggested, and consequently negatives that unity in an 
active principle which the whole analogy of nature, as 
well as our own direct consciousness, shows to be per- 
fectly compatible with its origin in composition. 

Large concessions are, in the first place, to be remark- 
ed, which must be stated, because they very much nar- 
row the matter in dispute. Those who, before Brown, 
contended against beneficial tendency as the standard of 
morality, have either shut their eyes on the connexion 
of virtue with general utility ; or carelessly and obscurely 
allowed, without further remark, a connexion which is 
at least one of the^ most remarkable and important of 
ethical facts. He acts more boldly, and avowedly dis* 
cusses " the relation of virtue to utility." He was com- 
pelled by that discussion to make those concessions which 
so much abridge this controversy. ^^ Utility and virtue 
are so related, that there is perhaps no action generally 
felt to be virtuous, which it would not be beneficial that 
all men in similar circumstances should imitate."^ ^< In 

* Leeiure$f roL IV. p. 45. The unphilotophical word ** periiaps" mint 
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every case of benefit or injury willingly done^ there arise 
certain emotions of moral approbation and disapproba«^ 
tion/'* ^* The intentional produce of evil, as pure evil,, 
is always hated; and that of good, as pure good, always 
loved. ''t All virtuous acts are thus admitted to be uni- 
versally beneficial ; morality and the general benefit are 
acknowledged always to coincide. It is hard to say, 
then, why they should not be reciprocally tests of each 
other, though in a very different way; — the virtuous 
feelings, fitted as they are by immediate appearance, by 
quick and powerful action, being sufficient tests of mo- 
rality in the moment of action, and for all practical pur- 
poses ; while the consideration of tendency to general 
happiness, a more obscure and slowly discoverable 
quality, should be applied in general reasoning, as a test 
of the sentiments and dispositions themselves. It has 
been thus employed, and no proof has been attempted, 
that it has ever deceived those who used it in the proper 
place. It has uniformly served to justify our moral con- 
stitution, and to show how reasonable it is for us to be 
guided in action by our higher ibelings. At all events 
it should be, but has not been considered, that from these 
concessions alone it follows, that beneficial tendency is at 
least one constant property of virtue. Is not this, in rf- 
fect, an admission that beneficial tendency does distin- 
guish virtuous acts and dispositions from those which we 
call vicious? If the criterion be incomplete or ddusive, 
let its faults be specified, and let some other quality be 
pointed out, which, either singly or in combination with 

be itnick out of the proposltioiv unlets the whole be contidered as a mat 
conjecture. It limits no affirmation, but destroys it, by converting it into a 
guess. See the like concession, vol. IV. p. 33, with some words interlarded, 
which betray a sort of reluctance and fluctuation, indicative of the difficulty 
with which Brown struggled to withhold hia aMent from tmtha which he 
unreasonably dreaded. 

* Ledurea, vol. m. p. 567. 

t Ibid. roL lU. p. 621. 
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beneficial tendency, may more perfectly indicate the dis- 
^tinction. 

But let us not be assailed by arguments which leave 
untouched its value as a test^ and are in truth directed ( 
only against its fitness as an immediate incentive and 
guide to right action. To those who contend for its ^ 
use in the latter character, it must be left to defend^ if 
they can^ so untenable a position. But all others must re- , 
gard as pure sophistry the use of arguments against it as 
a^tqstj which really show nothing more than its acknow- 
ledged unfitness to be a motive. 

When voluntary benefit and voluntary injury are 
pointed out as the main^ if not the sole objects of moral 
approbation and disapprobation, — when we are told truly^ 
that the! production of good; as good; is always loved, and 
that of evil; as such; always hated; — can we require a 
more clear; short; and unanswerable proof, that benefi- 
cial tendency is an essential quality of virtue? It is in- 
deed an evidently necessary consequence of this state- 
ment; that if benevolence be amiable in itself, our affec- 
tion for it must increase with its extent; and that no man 
can be in a perfectly right state of mind, who, if he con- 
sider general happiness at all, is not ready to acknow- 
ledge that a good man must regard it as being in its own 
nature the most desirable of all objects; however the 
omstitution and circumstances of human nature may ren- 
der it unfit or impossible to pursue it directly as the 
object of life. It is at the same time apparent 
that no such man can consider any habitual disposi- 
tion; clearly discerned to be in its whole result at 
variance with general happiness; as not unworthy of be- 
ing cultivated; or as not fit to be rooted out; It is mani- 
fest that, if it were otherwise, he would cease to be be- 
nevolent. As soon as we conceive the sublime idea of 
a Being who not only foresees, but commands, all the 
consequences of the actions of all voluntary agents, this 
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scheme of re asoning appears far more clear. In such a 
casC; if our moral sentiments remain the same^ they com- 
pel us to attribute his ^hole government of the world to 
benexolence. The consequence is as necessary as in any 
process of reason ; for if our moral nature be supposed^ 
it will appear self-evident^ that it is as much impossible 
for us to love and revere such a Being, if we ascribe to 
him a mixed or imperfect benevolence, as to believe the 
most positive contradiction in terms. Now, as religion 
consists in that love and reverence, it is evident that it 
cannot subsist without a belief in benevolence as the sole 
principle of divine government. It is nothing to tell us 
that this is not a process of reasoning, or, to speak more 
exactly, that the first propositions arc assumed. The 
first propositions in every discussion relating to intel- 
lectual operations must likewise be assumed. Conscience 
is not reason, but it is not less an essential part of human 
nature than reason. Principles which are essential to 
all its operations are as much entitled to immediate and 
implicit assent, as those principles which stand in the 
same relation to the reasoning fiieulties. The laws pre- 
scribed by a benevolent Being to his creatures must ne- 
cessarily be founded on the principle of promoting their 
happiness. It would be singular indeed, if the proofs of 
the goodness of God, legible in every part of nature, 
should not, above all others, be most discoverable and 
conspicuous in the beneficial tendency of his moral laws. 
JBut we are asked, if tendency to general welfare be 
the standard of virtue, why is it not always present to 
the contemplation of every man who does or prefers a 
virtuous action ? Must not utility be in that case ^^ the 
felt essence of virtue ?'^* Why are other ends> besides 
general happiness, fit to be morally pursued ? 

• LedureSf voL IV. p. 38. 
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These questions^ which are all founded on that confu- 
sion of the theory of actions with the theory of senti- S 
mentSf against which the reader was so early warned,^ (^ 
might be dismissed with no more than a reference to 
that distinction from the forgetfulness of which they 
have arisen. By those advocates of utility, indeed^ who 
hold it to be a necessary part of their system, that some 
glimpse at least of tendency to personal or general well- 
being is an essential part of the motives which render an 
action virtuous, these questions cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. Against such they are arguments of irresis- 
tible force ; but against the doctrine itself^ rightly un- 
derstood and justly bounded^ they are altogether pow- 
erless. The reason why there may, and must be, many 
ends morally more fit to be pursued in practice than ge- 
neral happiness^ is plainly to be found in the limited ca- 
pacity of man. A perfectly good Being, who foresees 
an^ommands all the consequences of acdon, cannot in- 
deed be conceived by us to have any other end in view 
than general wellbeing. Why evil exists under that 
perfect government, islk'qoestion towards the solution of 
which the human understanding can scarcely advance a 
angle step. But all who hold the evil to exist only for 
good, and own their inability to explain why or how, 
are perfectly exempt from any charge of inconsistency 
in their obedience to the dictates of their moral nature. 
The measure of the faculties of man renders it absolutely 
necessary for him to have many other practical ends ; the 
pursuit of all of which is moral, when it actually tends 
to general happiness, though that last end never entered 
into the contemplation of the agent. It is impossible for 
OS to calculate the effects of a single action, any more 
than the chances of a single life. But let it not be has- 
tily concluded, that the calculation of consequences is 



* See tuprOf p. S— 16. 
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impossible in moral subjects. To calculate the general 
tendency of every sort of human action^ is a possiblct 
easy^ and common operation. The general good effects 
of temperance^ prudence, fortitude, justice^ bene^encci 
gratitude, veracity, fidelity,— of the affections of kin- 
dred, and of love for our country, — are the subjects of 
calculations which, taken as generalities, are absolutely 
unerring. They are founded on^a larger and firmer ba- 
sis of more uniform experience, than any of those ordi- 
nary calculations which govern prudent men in the whole 
business of life. An appeal to these daily and familiar 
transactions furnishes at once a decisive answer, both to 
those advocates of utility who represent the considera- 
tion of it as a necessary ingredient in virtuous motives, 
as well as moral approbation, and to those opponents who 
turn the unwarrantable inferences of unskilful advocates 
into proo& of the absurdity into which the doctrine leads. 

The cultivation of all the habitual ^sentiments from 
which the various classes of virtuous actions flow — ^the 
constant practice of such actiiRif — the strict observance 
of rules in all that province «|^Stbics which can be sub- 
jected to rules — the watchful care of all the outworks of 
every part of duty, of that descending series of useful 
habits which, being securities to virtue, become them- 
selves virtues, — are so many ends which it is absolutely 
necessary for man to pursue and to seek for their own sake. 

<* I saw D'Alembert,'' says a very late writer, ^f con- 
gratulate a young man very coldly, who brought him a 
solution of a problem. The young man said, ^ I have 
done this in order to have a seat in the Academy.' ^ Sir,' 
answered D'Alembert, ^ with such dispositions you ne- 
ver will earn one. Science must be loved for its own 
sake, and not for the advantage to be derived. No 
other principle will enable a man to make progress in 
the Sciences.' "* It is singular that D'Alembert should 

* Mimoires de Mbniloner, vol. I. p. 50. 
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not perceive the extensive application of this truA to 
the whole nature of man. No man can make progress 
in a virtue who does not seek it for its own sake. No 
man is t friend^ a lover of his country^ a kind father^ a 
dutiful son, who does not consider the cultivation of 
affection and the performance of duty in all these cases 
respectively as incumbent on him for their own sake, 
and not for the advantages to be derived from them. Who- 
ever serves another with a view of advantage to himself 
is universally acknowledged not to act from affection. 
But the more immediate application of this truth to our 
purpose is, that in the case of those virtues which are 
the means of^ultivating and «|>reserving other virtues, 
it is necessary to acquire love and reverence for the se- 
condary virtues for their own sake, without which they 
never will be effectual means of sheltering and strength- 
ening those intrinsically higher qualities to which they 
are appointed to minister. Every moral act must be 
considered as an end, and men must banish from their 
practice the regard to fjbe most naturally subordinate 
duty as a means. ThoMMlo are perplexed by the sup- 
position that secondary virtues, making up by the extent 
of their beneficial tendency for what in each particular 
instance they may want in magnitude^ may become of 
as great importance as the primary virtues themselves, 
would do well to consider a parallel though very homely 
case. A house is useful for many purposes : many of 
these purposes are in themselves, for the time, more 
important than shelter. The destruction of the house 
may, nevertheless, become a greater evil than the defeat 
of several of these purposes, because it is permanently 
convenient, and indeed necessary to the execution of 
most of them. A floor is made for warmth, for dryness 
— to support tables, chairs, beds, and all the household 
implements which contribute to accommodation and to 
pleasure. The floor* is valuable only as a mfcans ; but| 
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as the only means by which many ends are attained, it 
may be much more valuable than some of them. The 
table might be^ and generally is^ of more valuable tim- 
ber than the floor ; but the workman who should for 
that reason take more pains in making the table strong 
than the floor secure would not long be employed by 
customers of common sense. The connection of that 
part of morality which regulates the intercourse of the 
sexes with benevolence, affords the most striking instance 
of the very great importance which may belong to a 
virtue^ in itself secondary, but on which the general cul- 
tivation of the highest virtues permanently depends. 
Delicacy and modesty may be thought chiefly worthy of 
cultivation^ because they guard purity ; but they must 
be loved for their own sake^ without which they can- 
not flourish. Purity is the sole school of domestic fidel- 
ity^ and domestic fidelity is the only nursery of the affec- 
tions between parents and children^ from children to- 
wards each other^ and^ through these affections^ of all 
Ntf4, ' the kindness which renders the world habitable. At 

■ yT ^^ ■*' 

4^^.. each step in the progress, the appropriate end must be 

loved for its own sake ; and it is easy to see how tie 
only means of sowing the seeds of benevolence^ in all its 
forms, may become of far greater importance than many 
of the modifications and exertions even of benevolence 
itself. To those who will consider this subject, it will 
not long seem strange that the sweetest and most gentle 
affections grow up only under the apparently cold and 
dark shadow of stern duty. The obligation is strengtb- 
enedy not weakened, by the consideration that it arises 
from human imperfection ; which only proves it to be 
founded on the nature of man. It is enough that the 

V • pursuit of all these separate ends leads to general wdl- 

being, the promotion of which is the final purpose of 
the creation. 

The last and mott specious argument against benefi- 
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cial tendency, even as a test, is conveyed in^ the ques- 
tion, why moral approbation is not bestowed on every • 
thing beneficial, instead of being confined, as it confes- 
sedly is, to voluntary acts. It may plausibly be stid, 
that the establishment of the beneficial tendency of all 
those voluntary acts which are the objects of moral ap- 
probation is not sufficient, since, if such tendency be the 
standard, it ought to follow, that whatever is useful 
should also be morally approved. To answer, as has 
before been done,* that experience gradually limits 
moral approbation and disapprobation to voluntary acts, 
by teaching us that they influence the will, but are 
wholly wasted if they be applied to any other object, — 
though the fact be true, and contributes somewhat to the 
result, is certainly not enough. It is at bei^t a par- 
tial solution. Perhaps, on reconsideration, it is entitled 
only to a secondary place. To seek a foundation for 
universal, ardent, early, and immediate feelings, in pro- 
cesses of an intellectual nature, has, since the origin of 
philosophy, been the grand error of ethical inquirers tU' 

into human nature. To seek for such a foundation in 0^'' 

Anociation, an early and insensible process, which cdn- - 

fessedly mingles itself with the composition of our first 
and simplest feelings, and which is common to both parts 
of our nature, is not liable to the same animadversion. 
If conscience be uniformly produced by the regular and 
harmonious co-operation of many processes of associa- 
tion^ the objection is in reality a challenge to produce a 
complete theory of it, founded on that principle, by ex- 
hilnUng such a full account of all these processes at. may 
satisfiictorily explain why it proceeds thus far and no far- 
ther. This would be a very arduous attempt, and per- 
Hlps it may be premature. But something may be more 

* See iupra, p. 145— 14r. p 
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modestly tried towards an outline^ which^ though it 
might leave many particulars unexplained^ may justify 
a reasonable expectation that they are not incapable of 
explanation ; and may even now assign such reasons for 
the limitation of approbation to voluntary acts, as may 
convert the objection derived from that fact into a cor- 
roboration of the doctrines to which it has been opposed 
as an insurmountable difficulty. Such an attempt will 
naturally lead to the close of the present Dissertation. 
The attempt has indeed been already made^^ but not 
without great apprehensions on the part of the author 
that he has not been clear enough^ especially in those 
parts which appeared to himself to owe most to his own 
reflection. He will now endeavour^ at the expense of 
some repetition, to be more satisfactory. 

There must be primary pleasures, pains, and even ap- 
petites, which arise from no prior state of mind, and 
which, if explained at all, can be derived only from 
bodily organization ; for if there were not, there could 
be no secondary desires. What the number of the un- 



derived principles may be, is a question to which the tA 
'" answers of philosophers have been extremely various^ S. 

and of which the consideration is not necessary to oar ^^ 
present purpose. The rules of philosophizing, however, 
require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity. Of two explanations, therefore, which give 
an equally satisfactory account of appearances, that the* 
ory is manifestly to be preferred which supposes the 
smaller number of ultimate and inexplicable principles. 
This maxim, it is true, is subject to three indispensable 
conditions. 1. That the principles employed in the 
explanation should be known really to exist : in which 
consists the main distinction between hypothesis and 
theory. Gravity is a principle universally known to 

* See iupf% p. 120—124, 163^174. 
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exist ; ether and a nervous fluid are mere suppositions. 
8. That these principles should be known to produce ' 
.effects like those which are ascribed to them in the the- 
ory. Thb is a further distinction between hypothecs 
and theory ; for there are an infinite number of degrees 
of likeness, from the faint resemblances which have led 
Bome to fancy that the functions of the nerves depend on 
electricity, to the remarkable coincidences between the V 
appearances of projectiles on earthy and the movements 
of the heavenly bodies^ which constitutes the Newtonian 
system; a theory now perfect, though exclusively 
founded on analogy, and in which one of the classes of 
phenomena brought together by it is not the subject of \ — 
direct experience. ^ 3. That it should correspond^ if 
not with all the facts to be explained^ at least with ;so 
great a majority of them as to render it highly probable 
that means will in time be found of reconciling it to all. 
It is only on this ground that the Newtonian system 
justly claimed the title of a legitimate theory during / 
that long period when it was unable to explain many 
. cdestial appearances^ before the labours of a century, \ ■- 
fjBLvA the genius of Laplace, at length completed the the* 
ory^ by adapting it to all the phenomena. A theory 
may be just before it is complete. 

In the application of these canons to the theory which 
derives most of the principles of human action from the 
transfer of a small number of pleasures^ perhaps organic, ^ 
by the law of association to a vast variety of new objects^ '■ 
it cannot be denied^ 1^/^ That it satisfies the first of the 
above conditions, inasmuch as association is really one of 
the laws of human nature ; 2e//y, That it also satisfies 
the second, for association certainly produces effects like 
those which are referred to it by this theory, otherwise 
there would be no secondary desires, no acquired re- -- 
lishes and dislikes; — facts universally acknowledged, 
which are and can be explained only by the principle 
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called by Hobbes mental discourse f — ^by Locke^ Hamci 
Hartley. Condillac, and the majority of speculators^ as 
well as in common speech, association ; — by Tucker, 
translation ; — and by Brown, suggestion. The facts 
generally referred to the principle resemble those which 
are claimed for it by the theory in this important par- 
ticular, that in both cases equally, pleasure becomes 
attached to perfectly new things, so that the derivative 
desires become perfectly independent on the primary. 
The great dissimilarity of these two classes of passions 
has been supposed to consist in this, that the former always 
regards the interest of the individual, while the latter 
regards the welfare of others. The philosophical world 
has been almost entirely divided into two sects ; the par- 
tisans of selfishness, comprising mostly all the predeces- 
sors of Butler, and the greater part of his successors; 
and the advocates of benevolence, who have generally 
contended that the reality of disinterestedness dependta 
on its being a primgjy principle. Enough has been said 
by Butler against the more fatal heresy of selfishness. 
Something has already been said against the error of the 
advocates of disinterestedness, in the progress of this at- 
tempt to develope ethical tniths historically, in the order 
in which inquiry and controversy brought them out with 
increasing brightness. The analogy of the material world 
is indeed faint, and often delusive ; yet we dare not utterly 
reject that on which the whole technical language of 
mental and moral science is necessarily grounded. The 
whole creation teems with instances where the most pow- 
erful agents and the most lasting bodies are the acknow- 
ledged results of the composition, sometimes of a few, 
often of many elements. These compounds often in their 
turn become the elements of other substances ; and it is 
with them that we are conversant chiefly in the pursuits 
of knowledge, solely in the concerns of life. No man 
ever &ncied, that because they were compounds^ they 
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were therefore less real. It is impossible to confound 
them with any of the separate elements which contribute 
towards their formation. But a much more close resem- 
blance presents itself. Every secondary desire^ or ac- 
quired relish^ involves in it a transfer of pleasure to some- 
thing which was before indifferent or disagreeable. Is 
the new pleasure the less real for being acquired ? Is it 
not often preferred to the original enjoyment ? Are not 
many of these secondary pleasures indestructible ? Do 
not many of them survive primary appetites ? Lastly^ 
the important principle of regard to our own general 
welfare^ which disposes us to prefer it to immediate plea- 
sure^ unfortunately called self-love (as if, in any intelli- 
^ble sense of the term hve^ it were possible for a man to 
love himself)^ is perfectly intelligible if its origin be as- 
cribed to association, but utterly incomprehensible if it 
be conridered as prior to the appetites and desires, which 
alone furnish it with materials. As happiness consists of 
satisfactions^ self-love presupposes appetites and desires 
which are to be satisfied. If the order of time were im- 
portant^ the affections are formed at an earlier period 
than many self-regarding passions, and they always pre- 
cede the formation of self-love. 

Many of the later advocates of the disinterested sys- 
tem, though recoiling from an apparent approach to the 
selfishness into which the purest of their antagonists had 
cccasionally fallen^ were gradually obliged to make con- 
cessions to the derivative system, though clogged with 
the .contradictory assertion^'lirat it was only a refinement 
of selfishness : and we have seen that Brown^ the last and 
not the least in genius of them, has nearly abandoned the 
greater^ though not indeed the most important part of the 
territory in dispute^ and scarcely contends for any unde- 
rived principle but the moral fiatculty. 

In this state of opinionlrihong the very small number 
» Great Britain who still preserve some remiuins of a 
2 H 
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taste for such speculations^ it is needless here to trace the 
application of the law of association to the formation of 
the secondary desires^ whether private or social. For 
our present purposes, the explanation of their origin may 
be assumed to be satisfactory. In what follows, it must^ 
however, be steadily borne in mind, that this concession 
involves an admission that the pleasure derived from low 
objects may be transferred to the most pure; that from a 
part of a self-regarding appetite such a pleasure may be« 
come a portion of a perfectly disinterested desire; and 
that the disinterested nature and absolute independence 
of the latter are not in the slightest degree impaired by 
the consideration^ that it is formed by one of those grand 
mental processes to which the formation of the other 
habitual states of the human mind have been, with great 
probability, ascribed. 

When the social affections are thus formed, they are 
naturally followed in every instance by the will to do 
whatever can promote their object. Compas^on excdtes 
a voluntary determination to do whatever relieves the per- 
son pitied. The like process must occur in every case 
of gratitude, generosity, and affection. Nothing so uni- 
formly follows the kind disposition as the act of wiU, 
because it is the only means by which the benevolent de- 
sire can be gratified. The result of what Brown justly 
calls <^ a finer analysis,'^ shows a mental contiguity of the 
affection to the volition to be much closer than appears 
on a coarser examination of this part of our nature. No 
wonder, then, that the strongest association, the most 
active power of reciprocal suggestion, should subsbt be- 
tween them. As all the affections are delightful, so the 
volitions, voluntary acts which are the only means of their 
gratification, become agreeable objects of contemplation 
to the mind. The habitual disposition to perform them 
is felt in ourselves, and observed in others, with satisbc- 
tion. As these feelings become more lively, the ahseoee 
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of them may be viewed in ounlfelves as a pain, in others 
with an alienation capable of indefinite increase. They 
become entirely independent sentiments ; still, however, 
receiving constant supplies of nourishment from their 
parent affections, which, in well-balanced minds, recip- 
rocally strengthen each other ; unlike the unkind pas- 
sions, which are constantly engaged in the most angry 
conflicts of civil war. In this state we desire to expe- 
rience these beneficent volitions^ to cultivate a dispori- 
tion towards them, and to do every correspondent vol- 
untary act They are for their own sake the objects of 
desire. They thus constitute a large portion of those 
emotions, desires, and affections, which regard certain 
dispoations of the mind and determinations of the will as 
their sole and ultimate end. These are what are called 
the moral sense, the moral sentiments, or best though 
most simply, by the ancient name of Conscience ; which 
has the merit, in our language, of being applied to no 
other purpose, which peculiarly marks the strong work- 
ing of these feelings on conduct, and which, from its 
solemn and sacred character, is well adapted to denote 
the venerable authority of the highest principle of human 
aature. 

Nor is this all : It has already been seen that not only 
sympathy with the sufferer, but indignation against the 
wrong-doer, contributes a large and important share 
towards the moral feelings. We are angry at those who 
disappoint our wish for the happiness of others. We 
make the resentment of the innocent person wronged our 
own. Our moderate anger approves all well-propor- 
tioned punishment of the wrong-doer. We hence ap- 
prove those dispositions and actions of voluntary agents 
which promote such suitable punishment, and disapprove 
those which hinder its infliction or destroy its effect ; at 
the head of which may be placed that excess of punish- 
ment beyond the average feelings of good men which 
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turns the indignation of the calm by-stander against the 
culprit into pity. In this state, when anger is duly 
moderated^ — when it b proportioned to the wrongs — 
when it is detached from personal censiderationaiy — ^when 
di9p08iti(m8 and actions are its ultimate objeete^— 'it be- 
comes a sense of justice^ and is so purified as to be fitted 
to be a new element of conscience. There is no part of 
morality which is so directly aided by a conviction of the 
necessity of its observance to the general interest^ as 
justice. The connection between them is discoverable 
by the most common understanding. All public delibera- 
tions profess the public welfare to be their object; all 
laws propose it as their end. This calm principle of 
public utility serves to mediate between the sometimes 
repugnant feelings which arise in the punishment of 
criminals^ by repressing undue pity on one hand^ and 
reducing resentment to its proper level on the other. 
Hence the unspeakable importance of criminal laws as a 
part of the moral education of mankind. Whenever 
they carefully conform to the moral sentiments of the age 
and country^ — ^when they are withheld from approach* 
ing the limits within which the disapprobation of good 
men would confine punishment, they contribute in the 
highest degree to increase the ignominy rf crimes, to 
make men recoil from the first suggestions of criminality^ 
and to nourish and mature the sense of justice, which 
lends new vigour to the conscience with which it has 
been united. 

Other contributary streams present themselves. Qua- 
lities which are necessary to virtue^ but may be subser- 
vient to vice^ may^ independently of that excdlence or 
of that defect, be in themselves admiraUe. Courage, 
energyi deciaon, are of this nature. In their wild state 
they are often savage and destructive. When they are 
tamed by the society of the affections, and trained up in 
obedience to the moral fiiculty^ they become virtues of 
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the highest order, and^ by their name of magnanimity ^ 
proclaim the general sense of mankind that they are the 
characteristic qualities of a great soul. They retain 
whatever was admirable in their unreclaimed state^ to- 
getiier with all that they borrow from their new associate 
and their high ruler. Their nature, it must be owned, 
is prone to evil ; but this propenuty does not hinder 
them from being rendered capable of being ministers of 
good^ in a state where the gentler virtues require to be 
vigorously guarded against the attacks of daring de- 
pravity. It is thus that the strength of the well-edu- 
cated elephant is sometimes employed in vanquishing 
the fierceness of the tiger^ and sometimes used as a 
means of defence against the shock of his brethren of the 
same species. The delightful contemplation^ however, 
of these qualities, when purely applied, becomes one of 
the sentiments of which the dispositions and actions of 
voluntary agents are the direct and final object. By 
this resemblance they are associated with the other moral 
principles^ and with them contribute to form Conscience^ 
which^ as the master faculty of the soul, levies such large 
contributions on every province of human nature. 

It is important^ in this point of view, to consider also 
the moral approbation which is undoubtedly bestowed 
on those dispositions and actions of voluntary agents 
which terminate in their own satisfaction^ security, and 
wellbeing. They have been called duties to ourselves^ 
as absurdly as a regard to our own greatest happiness is 
called self-love. But it cannot be reasonably doubted, 
that intemperance, improvidence^ timidity^ even when 
considered only in relation to the individual^ are not 
only regretted as imprudent, but blamed as morally 
wrong. It was excellentiy observed by Aristodci that 
a man is not commended as temperate j so long as it costs 
him efibrts of self-denial to persevere in the practice of 
temperance^ but only when he prefers that virtue for its 
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' oum sake. He is not meek^ nor brave, as long as the 
most vigorous self-command is necessary to bridle his 
anger or his fear. On the same principle, he may be 
judicious or prudent ; but he is not benevolent if he con- 
fers benefits with a view to his own greatest happiness. 
In like manner, it is ascertained by experience, that all 
the masters of science and of art — that all those who 
have successfully pursued truth and knowledge — ^love 
them for their own sake^ without regard to the generally 
imaginary dower of interest^ or even to the dazzling 
crown which fame may place on their heads.^ But it 
may still be reasonably asked^ why these useful qualities 
are morally improved^ and how diey become capable of 
being combined with those public and disinterested senti- 
ments which principally constitute conscience? The 
answer is^ because they are entirely conversant with 
volitions and voluntary actions^ and in that respect re- 
semble the other constituents of conscience, with which 
they are thereby fitted to mingle and coalesce. Like 
those other principles, they may be detached from what 
is personal and outward, and fixed on the dispositions 
and actions^ which are the only means of promoting thdr 
ends. The sequence of these principles and acts of will 
becomes so frequent^ that the association between both 

* Se« the Purtuk of Knowkdgt under D^fficuUieSt a dUcoime fonniog 
the first part of the third volume of the Librart/ of EnlerUdmng Knowkdgtt 
London, 182^. 'the author of thiB Bssay, for it can be no other than Ifir 
Broogham, will by others be placed at the head of those who, in the midst 
of arduous employments, and surrounded by all the alluramentB of sodelgr, 
yet find leisure for exerting the unwearied vigour of their minds in ereiy 
mode of rendering permanent sendee to the human species; more espedaOy 
in spreading a love of knowledge, and diffuung useful truth among aU 
cbunes of men. These voluntary occupations deserve our attention still less 
as examples of prodigious power than as proofs of an intimate conidction, 
which binds them by unity of purpose with his public duties, that (to use 
the almost dj^ng woids of an excellent person) " man can neither be hi^py 
without virtue, nor actively virtuous without liberty* nor securely free with- 
out rational knowledge." (Close of Sir W. Joirzs's last Dueoune to the 
Atiaiic SoeiOy of Cakutta.) 
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may be as firm as in the former cases. All those senti- 
ments of which the final object is a state of the will^ be- 
come thus intimately and inseparably blended ; and of C 
that perfect state of solution (if such words may be al- ) 
lowed) the result is Conscience — the judge and arbiter / 
of human conduct ; which, though it does not supersede 
ordinary motives of virtuous feelings and habits, which 
are the ordinary motives of good actions^ yet exercises a 
lawful authority even over them, and ought to blend 
with them. Whatsoever actions and dispositions are 
approved by conscience acquire the name of virtues or 
duties : they are pronounced to deserve commendation ; 
and we are justly considered as under a moral obligation 
to practise the actions and cultivate the dispositions. 

The coalition of the private and public feelings is very 
remarkable in two points of view, from which it seems 
hitherto to have been scarcely observed. Firsty It illus- 
trates very forcibly all that has been here offered to prove, 
that the peculiar character of the moral sentiments consists 
in their exclusive re^^ and that every 

feeling which has that quality^ when it is purified from 
all admixture with, different objects^ becomes capable of 
being absorbed into Conscience, and of. being assimilated 
to it, so as to become a part of it. For no feelings can 
be more unlike each other in their object than the pri- 
vate and the social ; and yet, as both employ voluntary 
actions as their sole immediate means^ both may be trans- 
ferred by association to states of the will, in which case 
they are tra!ismuted into moral sentiments. No exam- 
ple of the coalition of feelings in their general nature 
less widely asunder^ could afford so much support to this 
position. Secondly f By raising qualities useful to our- 
selves to the rank of virtues, it throws a strong light on 
the relation of virtue to individual interest ; very much 
as justice illustrates the relation of morality to general 
interest. The coincidence of morality with individual 
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interest is an important triitli- ift Ethics. It is most 
manifest in that part of Ethics which we are now cona- 
dering. A calm regard to our general interest is indeed 
a faint and infrequent motive of action. Its chief ad- 
vantage is^ that it is regular, and that its moveAients may 
be calculated. In deliberate conduct it may often be 
relied on, though perhaps never safely without know- 
ledge of the whole temper and character. But in moral 
reasoning at leasts the coincidence is of unspeakable ad- 
vantage. If there be a miserable man who has cold 
affections, a weak sense of justice, dim perceptions of 
right and wrongs and faint feelings of them ; — ^if, still 
more wretched^ his heart be constantiy torn and de- 
voured by malevolent passions — the vultures of the soul ; 
— ^we have one resource still left^ even in cases so dread- 
ful. Even he still retains a human principle, to which 
we can speak. He must own that 1^ has some wirii for 
his own lasting welfare. We can prove to him that his 
state of mind is inconsistent with it. It may be impos- 
sible indeed to show^ that while his dispositioa contin- 
ues the same, he can derive any enjoyment from the 
practice of virtue. But it may be most dearly shown, 
that every advance in the amendment of that disposi- 
tion is a step towards even temporal happiness. If he 
do not amend his character, we may compel him to own 
that he is at variance with himself, and offbnds agpdnst 
a principle of which even he must recognise the reason- 
ableness. 

The formation of Conscience from so many dements^ 
and especially the combination of elements so unlike as 
the private desires and the social aflTections, early eon- 
tributes to give it the appearance of that simplicity and 
independence which in its mature state really distinguish 
it. It becomes, from these circumstances, more diffi- 
cult to distinguish its separate principles ; and it is im- 
possible to exhibit them in separate action. The affinity 
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of these various passioliirto each other^ which consists in 
their having no object but states of the willy is the only 
common property which strikes the mind. Hence the 
fecility with which the general terms, first probably 
limited to the relations between ourselves and others^ 
are gradually extended to all voluntary acts and dispo- 
sitions. Prudence and temperance become the objects 
of moral approbation. When imprudence is immedi- 
ately disapproved by the bystander, without deliberate 
consideration of its consequences, it is not only displeas- 
ing, as being pernicious, but it is blamed as tvrongf 
though with a feensure so much inferior to that bestowed 
on inhumanity and injustice, as may justify those writers 
who use the milder term improper. At length, when 
the general words come to signify the objects of moral 
approbation, and the reverse, they denote merely the 
power to excite feelings which are as independent as if 
they were underived, and which coalesce the more per- 
fectly, because they are detached from objects so various 
and unlike as to render their return to their primitive 
state very difficult. 

The question,* why we do not morally approve the 
useful qualities of actions which are altogether involun- 
tary ^ may now be shortly and satisfactorily answered : 
because conscience is in perpetual contact, as it were^ 
with all the dispositions and actions of voluntary agents, 
and is by that means indissolubly associated with them 
exclusively. It has a direct action oo the will, and a 
constant mental contiguity to it. It has no such mental 
contiguity to involuntary changes. It has never per- 
haps been observed, that an operation of the conscience 
precedes all acts deliberate enough to be in the highest 
sense voluntary, and does so as much when it is defeat- 
ed as when it prevails. In either case the associaticm is 



* See wprOf p. 124. 
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repeated. It extends to the whole of the active man. 
All passions have a definite outward object to which 
they tend, and a limited sphere within which they act. 
I But conscience has no object but a state of will ; and as 
an act of will is the sole means of gratifying any passion^ 
conscience is co-extensive with the whole man, and with- 
out encroachment curbs or aids every feding^ even 
within the peculiar province of that feeling itself. As 
will is the universal means^ conscience, which regards 
will, must be a universal principle. As nothing is in- 
terposed between conscience and the will when the mind 
IS in its healthy state, the dictate of conscience is follow- 
ed by the determination of the Mrill^ with a promptitude 
and exactness which very naturally is likened to the 
^^' obedience of an inferior to the lawful commands of those 

whom he deems to be rightfully placed over him. It 
therefore seems clear^ that on the theory which has been 
attempted, moral approbation must be limited to volun- 
tary operations, and conscience must be universal^ inde- 
pendent, and commanding. 

One remaining difficulty may perhaps be objected to 
the general doctrines of this Dissertation^ thougk it does 
not appear at any time to have been urged against other 
modifications of the same principle. '^ If moral appro- 
bation/^ it may be said^ ^^ involve no perc^tion of be- 
neficial tendency^ whence arises the coiQeideiice be- 
tween that principle and the moral sentiments ?^ It 
may seem, at first sight, that such a theory rests the 
foundation of morals upon a coincidence altogether mys- 
terious, and apparently capricious and fantastic Waiv* 
ing all other answers^ let us at once proceed to that 
which seems conclu^ve. It is true that conscience 
rarely contemplates so distant an object as the wdfaK 
of all sentient beings. But to what point is every one 
of its elements directed? What, for instance, is the 
aim of all the social affections ? Nothing but the pro- 
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duction of larger or sm^er masses of happiness among 
those of our fellow-creatures who are the objects of 
these affections. In every case these affections promote 
happiness, as far as their foresight and their power ex- 
tend. What can be more conducive^ or even necessary, 
to the being and wellbeing of society, than the rules of 
justice ? Are not the angry passions themselves, as far 
aa they are ministers of morality^ employed in removing 
hijideraiices to the welfare of ourselves and others, 
which is indirectly promoting it? The private pas- 
sions terminate indeed in the happiness of the individual, 
which^ however^ is a part of general happiness, and the 
part over which we have most power. Every principle 
of which conscience is composed has some portion of 
happiness for its object. To that point they all con- 
verge. General happiness is not indeed one of the na- 
tural objects of conscience^ because our voluntary acts 
are not felt and perceived to affect it. But how small 
a step is left for reason. It only casts up the items of 
the account. It has only to discover that the acts of 
those who labour to promote separate portions of hap- 
piness must increase the amount of the whole. It may 
be truly said,»that if observation and experience did not 
clearly ascertain that beneficial tendency is the constant 
attendant and mark of all virtuous dispositions and ac- 
tions, the same great truth would be revealed to us by 
the voice of conscience. The coincidence, instead of 
being arbitrary^ arises necessarily from the laws of hu- 
man nature^ and the circumstances in which mankind 
are placed. We perform and approve virtuous actions^ 
partly because conscience regards them as right, partly 
because we are prompted to them by good affections. 
All these affections contribute towards general wellbe- 
ing^ though it were not necessary, nor would it be fit^ 
that the agent should be distracted by the contempla- 
tion of that vast and remote object. 
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The various relations of conscience to religion we have 
already been led to consider on the principles of Butler, 
of Berkeley, of Paley, and especially of Hartley, who was 
led by his own piety to contemplate as the last and high- 
est stage of virtue and happiness, a sort of self annihila- 
tion, which, however unsuitable to the present condition 
of mankind, yet places in the strongest light the disin- 
terested character of the system, of which it is a conceiva- 
ble though perhaps not attainable result. The com- 
pleteness and rigour acquired by conscience, when all 
its dictates are revered as the commands of a perfectly 
wise and good being, are so obvious, that they cannot be 
questioned by any reasonable man, however extensive 
his incredulity may be. It is thus that conscience can 
add the warmth of an aifection to the inflexibility of 
principle and habit. It is true that, in examining the 
evidence of the divine original of a religious system, in 
estimating an imperfect religion, or in comparing the 
demerits of religions of human origin, conscience must 
be the standard chiefly applied. But it follows with 
equal clearness, that those who have the happiness to 
find satisfaction and repose in divine revelation^ are 
bound to consider all those precepts for the government 
of the will, delivered by it, which are manifestly univer- 
sal, as the rules to which all their feelings and actions 
should conform. The true distinction between con- 
science and a taste for moral beauty has already been 
pointed out ;^ a distinction which, notwithstanding its 
simplicity, has been unobserved by philosophers^ per- 
haps on account of the frequent co-operation and inter- 
mixture of the two feelings. Most speculators have 
either denied the existence of the taste, or kept it out of 
view in their theory, or exalted it to the place which is 
rightfully filled only by conscience. Yet it is perfectly 

* J5ee fupra, p. 170 — 173. 
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obvious thaty like all the other feelings called pleasures 
of imagination, it terminates in delightful contemplation^ I 
while the moral faculty always aims exclusively at volua'^ ^ -" 
tary action. Nothing can more clearly show that this 
last quality is the characteristic of conscience, than its 
being thus found to distinguish that faculty from the sen- 
timents which most nearly resemble it^ most frequently 
attend it, and are most easily blended with it. 

Some attempt has now been made to develope the fun- 
damental principles of ethical theory, in that historical 
order in which neditation and discussion brought them 
successively into a clearer light. That attempt^ as far 
as it regards Great Britain^ is at least chronologically 
complete. The spirit of bold speculation, conspicuous 
among the English of the seventeenth century^ languish- * 

ed after the earlier part of the eighteenth, and seems^ 
from the time of Hutcheson^ to have passed into Scotland^ 
where it produced Hume^ the greatest of sceptics^ and 
Smithy the most eloquent of modem moralists ; besides 
^ving rise to that sober, modest, perhaps timid Philoso- - ; 

phy, which is commonly called Scotch^ — ^which has the 
singular merit of having first strongly and largely incul- 
cated the absolute necessity of admitting certain princi- 
ples as the foundation of all reasoning, and as being the 
indispensable conditions of thought itself. In the eye of 
the moralist^ all the philosophers of Scotland^ Hume and 
Smith as much as Reid^ Campbell^ and Stewart, have 
also the merit of having avoided the selfish system $ and 
of having, under whatever variety of representation, 
alike maintained the disinterested nature of the social 
affections and the supreme authority of the moral senti- 
ments. Brown reared the standard of revolt against the 
masters of the Scottish School, and in reality^ still more 
than in words^ adopted those very doctrines against which 
his predecessors^ after their war against scepticism, 
uniformly combated. The law of association^ though 
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expressed in other hngaage, became the nearly uni- 
versal principle of his system; and perhaps it mould 
have been absolutely universal if he had not been 
strained rather by respectful feelings than by cc^nt 
sons. With him the love of speculative philoaophyy at 
a pursuit, appears to have expired in Scotland. Tbere 
are some symptoms^ yet however very fiunt^ of the revival 
of a taste for it among the English youth. It was r^ 
ceived with approbation in France from M. Royer Col- 
lard, the scholar of Stewart more than of Reid^ and with 
enthusiasm from his pu[nl and successor M. Gousi^ who 
has clothed the doctrines of the Schools of Gkrmany in 
an unwonted eloquence, which alwa3rs adorns, but smbc- 
times disguises them. ' 

The history of Political Philosophy^ even if its extent 
and subdivisions were better defined, would^ itia nuuBi* 
fest, have occupied another Dissertation, at leait equal in 
length to the present. The most valuable parti of it be- 
long to Civil History. It is too often tainted by a tur* 
bulent and factious spirit to be easily combined with 
the calmer hbtory of die progress of science, or even of 
the revolutions of speculation. In no age of the world 
were its principles so interwoven with political events, 
and so deeply imbued with the passions and diviaons ex- 
cited by them; as in the eighteenth century. 

It was at one time the purpose, or rather perhaps hope, 
of the writer, to close this discourse by an account of 
the etliical systems which have prevailed in Grermany 
during the last half century; which, maintaining the same 
spirit amidst great changes of technical language, and 
even of speculative principle, have now exclonve pos- 
session of Europe to the north of the Rhine, have been 
welcomed by the French youth with open arms, have 
roused in some measure the languishing genius of Italy, 
' but are still little known and unjustly estimated by the 
mere English reader. He found himself, however^ 
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redaced to the necessity of either beii^ superficial^ and 
hf consequence uninstructive ; or of devoting to that sub- 
ject A fitr longer time thaa he can now spare^ and a much 
faffger space than the limits of this work would probably 
allow. The majority of readers will indeed be more dis- 
posed to require an excuse for the extent of what has 
been dooe^ than for tiie reUnquishment of projected addi- 
tions. All readers must agree that this is peculiarly aaub- 
ject on which it is better to be silent than to say too little. 
A very few observations, however, on the German 
Philosophy, as fjGir as relates to its ethical bearings and 
influence^ may perhaps be pardoned. These remarks 
are not so much intended to be applied to the nigral doc- 
trines of diat school, considered in themselves, as to 
those apparent defects in the prevailing systems of Ethics 
throughout Europe, which seem to have suggested the 
necessity of their adoption. Kant has himself acknow- 
ledged that his whole theory of the percipient and intel- 
lectual &culty was intended to protect the first princi- 
ples of fauman knowledge against the assaults of Hume. 
In like manner, his ethical system is evidently framed 
lor the purpose of guarding certain principles, eiUier 
ifirectiy governing, or powerfully aifeeting practice, 
which seemed to him to have been placed on uni»ifefoun^ 
dations by their advocates, and which were involved in 
perplexity and confiision, especially by those who adopt- 
ed the results of various and sometimes contradictory 
systems to the taste of multitudes, more eager to know 
than prepared to be tai]^ht. To the theoretical reason 
lie superadded the practical reason, which had peculiar 
laws and principles of its own, from which all the rales 
of morals may be deduced. The practical reasoncaimot 
l>e conceived without these laws; therefore they are 
inherent. It perceives them to be neoeseary and unwer- 
Ml. Hence, by a process not altogether dissimilar, at 
least in its gross results^ to that which was employed fnr 
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the fike purpose by Cudworth and Clarke^ by Price^ and 
in some degree by Stewart^ he raises the social affections^ 
and still more the moral seijtiJKnts^ above the sphere of 
enjoyment^ and beyond thiU^ii^es of enjoyments which 
is called happiness. The performance of diity^ not^e 
pursuit of happiness^ is in this system the chief end of 
man. By the same intuition we discover that virtue de- 
serves happiness ; and as this desert is not uniformly so 
requited in the present state of existence, it compek 
us to believe a moral government of the worid, and 
a future state of existence, in which all the condi- 
' tions of the practical reason will be realized ; — truths^ 
of which, in the opinion of Kant^ the argumentative 
proofs were at least very defective,' but of which the 
revelations of the practical reason afforded a more con- 
clusive demonstration than any process of reasoning 
could supply. The understanding, he owned, saw no- 
thing in the connection of motive with volition different 
from what it discovered in every other uniform sequence 
of a cause and an effect. But as the moral law deliver- 
ed by the practical reason issues peremptory and inflex- 
ible commands^ the power of always obeying them is im- 
plied in their very nature. All individual objects^ aH 
outward things^ must indeed be viewed in the relation 
of cause and effect. They are necessary conditions of all 
reasoning. But the acts of the faculty which willsy of 
which we are immediately conscious^ belong to another 
province of mind, and are not subject to these laws of 
the theoretical reason. The mere intellect must still re- 
gard them as necessarily connected ; but the practical 
reason distinguishes its own liberty from the necessity of 
nature^ conceives volition without at the same time con- 
ceiving an antecedent to it, and regards all moral beings 
as the original authors of their own actions. * 

Even those who are unacquainted with this compli- 
ofted and comprehensive system^ will at once see the 
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slightness of the above sketch. Those who uniferstand 
St^ will own that so brief an outline could not be other- 
wise than slight. It wil^ .liewever^ be sufficient for the 
present purpose^ if it reiMJ^r^^hat follows intelligible. 

With respect to what is^called the practical reason^ 
the Kantian system varies from ours^ in treating it as 
having more resemblance to the intellectual powers than 
to sentiment and emotion. Enough has already been 
said on that question. At the next step, however, the 
difference seems to resolve itself into a misunderstanding. 
The character and dignity of the human race surely de- 
pend^ not on the state in which they are born, but on 
that which they are all destined to attain or to approach* 
No man would heae^te in assenting to this observation, 
'when applied to the intellectual faculties. Thus^ the \ 
human infant comes into the world imbecile and ignorant; 
but a vast majority acquire some vigour of reason and 
extent of knowledge. Strictly^ the human infant is born 
neither selfish nor social ; but the far greater part ac- 
quire some provident regard to their own welfare, and 
a number^ probably not much smaller^ feel some sparks 
of affection towards others. On our principles, there- ^ 
fore, as much as on those of Kant^ human nature is capa^ ^) 
ble of disinterested sentiments. For we too allow and 
contend that our moral faculty is a necessary part of hu- 
man nature^ — that it universally exists in human beings, 
^— that we cannot conceive any moral agents without 
qualities which are either like^ or produce the like 
effects. It is necessarily regarded by us as co-extensive 
with human, and even with moral nature. In what 
other sense cafi universality be predicated of any propo- 
sition not identical? Why should it be tacitly assumed 
, that all these great characteristics of conscience should 
necesftrily presuppose its being unformed and unde* 
rived ? What contradiction is there between them and 
the theory of regular and uniform formation? 
2 K 
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In this instance it should seem that a general assent to 
truth is chiefly if not solely obstructed by an inveterate 
prejudice^ arising from the mode in which the questions 
relating to the affections and the moral faculty have been 
discussed among ethical philosophers. Generally speak- 
ing those who contend that these parts of the mind are 
acquired, have also held that they are, in their perfect 
state^ no more than modifications of self-love. On the 
other hand, philosophers ^' of purer fire,'' who felt that 
conscience. is sovereign, and that affection is disinterest- 
ed^ have too hastily fancied that their ground was un- 
tenable, without contending that these qualities were 
inherent or innate^ and absolutely underived from any 
other properties of mind. If a ck»ice were necessary 
between these two systems as masses of opinion^ without 
any freedom of discrimination and selection^ I should 
unquestionably embrace that doctrine which places in 
the clearest light the reality of benevolence and the au- 
thority of the moral faculty. But it is surely easy to 
apply a test which may be applied to our conceptions as 
effectually as a decisive experiment is applied to material 
substances. Does not he who^ whatever he may think 
of the origin of these parts of human nature, believes 
that actually conscience is supreme^ and affection ter- 
minates in its direct object, retain all that for which the 
partisans of the underived principles value and cling to 
their system? ^^ But they are made,'' these philosophers 
may say, '^ by this class of our antagonists, to rest on in- 
secure foundations. Unless they are underived, we can 
see no reason for regarding them as independent." In 
answer, it may be asked, how is the connection between 
these two qualities established ? It is really assumed. It 
finds its way easily into the mind under the protection 
of another coincidence, which is of a totally different 
nature. The great majority of those speculators who 
have represented the moral and social feelings as ac- 
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quired^ have also considered them as being mere modi- 
fications of self-love,' and sometimes as being casually 
formed and easily eradicated, like local and temporary 
prejudices. But when^ the nature of our feelings is 
thoroughly explored, is it not evident that this coinci- 
dence is the result of superficial confusion? The better 
moralists observed accurately, and reasoned justly, on 
the province of the moral sense and the feelings in the 
formed and mature man. They reasoned mistakenly on 
the origin of these principles. But the Epicureans 
were by no means right, even on the latter question ; 
and they were, totally wrong on the other and far more 
momentous part of the subject. Their error is more 
extensive, and infinitely more injurious. But what 
should now hinder an inquirer after truth from embrac- 
ing but amending their doctrine where it is partially 
true, and adopting without any change the just descrip- 
tion of the most important principles of human nature 
which we owe to their more enlightened as well as more 
generous antagonists ? 

Though unwilling to abandon the arguments by which, 
from the earliest times, the existence of the supreme and 
eternal mind has been established, we, as well as the 
German philosophers, are entitled to call in the help of 
our moral nature to lighten the burden of those tremen- 
dous difficulties which cloud his moral government. The 
moral nature is an actual part of man, as much on our 
scheme as on theirs. 

Even the celebrated question of Liberty and Neces- 
sity may perhaps be rendered somewhat less perplexing, 
if we firmly bear in mind that peculiar relation of con- 
science to will which we have attempted to illustrate. 
It is impossible for reason to consider occurrences other- 
wise than as bound together by the connection of cause 
and effect ; and in this circumstance consists the strength 
of the necessitarian system. But conscience, which is 
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equally a constituent part of the mind, has other laws. 
It is composed of emotions and desires ^ which contem' 
plate only those dispositiotis which depend on the will. 
Now, it is the nature of an emotion to withdraw the 
mind from the contemplation of every idea but that of 
the object which excites it. Every desire exclusively 
looks at the object which it seeks. Every attempt to 
enlarge the mental vision alters the state of mind, weak- 
ens the emotion or dissipates the desire, and tends to 
extinguish both. If a man, while he was pleased with 
the smell of a rose, were to reflect on the chemical com- 
binations from which it arose, the condidon of his mind 
would be changed from an enjoyment of the senses to an 
exertion of the understanding. If, in the view of a 
beautiful scene, a man were suddenly to turn his thoughts 
to the disposition of water, vegetables, and earths, on 
which its appearance depended, he might enlarge his 
knowledge of geology, but he must lose the pleasure of 
the prospect. The anatomy and analysis of the flesh 
and blood of a beautiful woman necessarily suspend 
admiration and affection. Many analogies here present 
themselves. When life is in danger either in a storm 
or a battle, it is certain that less fear is felt by the com- 
mander or the pilot, and even by the private soldier 
actively engaged, or the common seaman laboriously 
occupied, than by those who are exposed to the peril, 
but not employed in the means of guarding against it. 
The reason is not that the one class believe the danger 
to be less. They are likely in many instances to per- 
ceive it more clearly. But having acquired a habit of 
instantly turning their thoughts to the means of counter^ 
acting the danger, their minds are thrown into a state 
which excludes the ascendency of fear. Mental forti- 
tude entirely depends on this habit. The timid horse- 
man is haunted by the horrors of >| fall. The bold and 
skilful thinks only about the best way of curbing or^ 
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supporting his horse. Even when all means arc equally 
unavailable, and his condition appears desperate to the by- 
stander^ he still owes to his fortunate habit that he does 
not suflTer the agony of the coward. Many cases have 
been known where fortitude has reached ruch strength 
that the faculties, instead of being confounded by danger, 
are never raised to their highest activity by a less violent 
stimulant. The distinction between such men and the 
coward does not depeod on difference of opinion about 
the reality or extent of the danger, but on a state of mind 
which renders it more or less acce^jble to fear. Though 
it must be owned that the moral sentiments are very dif- 
ferent from any other human faculty, yet the above ob- 
servations seem to be in a great measure applicable to 
every state of mind. The emotions and desires which 
compose conscience, while they occupy the mind, must 
exclude all contemplation of the cause in which the object 
of these feelings may have originated. To their eye the 
voluntary dispositions and actions, their sole object, 
must appear to be the first link of a chain. In the view 
of conscience they have no foreign original. The con- 
science being so constantly associated with nil volitions, 
its view becomes habitual : — ^being always possessed of 
some, and capable of intense warmth, it predominates 
over the habits of thinking of those few who are employ* 
ed in the analyses of mental occupations. The reader 
who has in any degree been inclined to adopt the explana- 
tions attempted above, of the imperative character of con- 
science, may be disposed also to believe that they affoid 
some foundation for that conviction of the existence of a 
power to obey its commands, which (it ought to be grant* 
ed to the German philosophers) is irresistibly suggested 
by the commanding tone of all its dictates. If such an 
explanation should be thought worthy of consideration, 
it must be very carefully distinguished from that illusive 
^ sense by which some writers have laboured to reconcile 
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the feeling of liberty with the reality of necessity.* In 
this case there is no illusion ; — nothing is required but 
the admission^ that every faculty observes its own laws^ 
and that when the action of the one fills the mind^ that 
of every other is suspended. The ear cannot see, nor 
can the eye hear. Why then should not the greater 
powers of reason and conscience have different habitual 
modes of contemplating voluntary actions ? How strong- 
ly do experience and analogy seera to require the arrange- 
ment of motive and volition under the class of causes and 
effects ! With what irresistible power, on the other hand, 
do all our moral sentiments remove extrinsic agency from 
view, and concentrate all feeling in the agent himself! 
The one manner of thinking may predominate among the 
speculative few in their short moments of abstraction ; 
the other will be that of all other men, and of the specu- 
lator himself when he is called upon to act, or when his 
feelings are powerfully excited by the amiable or odious 
dispositions of his fellow-men. In these workings of 
various faculties there is nothing that can be accurately 
described as contrariety of opinion. An intellectual state, 
and a feeling, never can be contrary to each other. They 
are too utterly incapable of comparison to be the subject 
of contrast. They are agents of a perfectly different 
nature, acting in different spheres. A feeling can no 
more be called true or false, than a demonstration, con- 
sidered simply in itself, can be said to be agreeable or 
disagreeable. It is true, indeed, that in consequence of 
the association of all mental acts with each other, emo- 
tions and desires may occasion habitual errors of judg- 
ment ; — but liability to error belongs to every exercise 
of human reason ; it arises from a multitude of causes ; it 
constitutes, therefore, no difficulty peculiar to the case 
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before us. Neither truth nor falsehood can be predi- 
cated of the perceptions of the senses, but they lead to 
false opinions. An object seen through different medi- 
ums may by the inexperienced be thought to be no 
longer the same. All men long concluded falsely, from 
what they saw, that the earth was stationary, and the 
sun in perpetual motion around it. The greater part of 
mankind still adopt the same error. Newton and Laplace 
used the same language with the ignorant, and conform- 
ed (if we may not say to their opinion) at least to their 
habits of thinking on all ordinary occasions, and during 
the far greater part of their lives. Nor is this all : The 
language which represents various states of mind is very 
vague. The word which denotes a compound state is 
often taken from its principal feet, from that which is 
most conspicuous^ most easily called to mind^ most warm- 
h) felt J or most frequently recurring. It is sometimes 
borrowed from a separate, but, as it were, neighbour- 
ing condition of mind. The grand distinction between 
thought and feeling is so little observed, that we are pecu- 
liarly liable to confusion on this subject. Perhaps when 
we use language which indicates an opinion concerning 
the acts of the will, we may mean little more than to 
express strongly and warmly the moral sentiments which 
voluntary acts alone call up. It would argue disrespect 
for the human understanding, vainly employed for so 
many centuries in reconciling contradictory opinions, to 
propose such suggestions without peculiar diffidence; 
but before they are altogether rejected, it may be well 
to consider, whether the constant success of the advo- 
cates of necessity on one ground, and of the partisans of 
free-will on another, does not seem to indicate that the 
two parties contemplate the subject from diiferent points 
of view, that neither habitually sees more than one side 
of it, and that they look at it through the medium of 
different states of mind. 
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It should be remembered that these hiats of a'posnble 
reconciliation between seemingly repugnant opinions are 
proposed, not as perfect analogies, but to lead men's 
minds into the inquiry, whether that which certainly 
befalls the mind, in many cases on a small scale^ may 
not, under circumstances favourable to its development, 
occur with greater magnitude, and more important con* 
sequences. The coward and brave, as has been stated, 
act differently at the approach of danger, because it pro* 
duces exertion in the one and fear in the other. But 
very brave men must, by the terms, be few. They have 
little aid in their .highest acts, therefore, from fellow* 
feeling. They are often too obscure for the hope of 
praise, and they have seldom been trained to culuvate 
courage as a virtue. The very reverse occurs in the 
different view taken by understanding and by eon$eienee^ 
of the nature of voluntary actions. The conadentious 
view must, in some degree, present itself to all mankind. 
It is therefore unspeakably strengthened by general sym- 
pathy. All men respect themselves for being habitually 
guided by it. It is the object of general commendation ; 
and moral discipline has no other aim but its cultivation. 
Whoever does not feel more pain from^ his crimes than 
from his misfortunes, is looked on with general aversion. 
And when it is considered that a Being of perfect wis- 
dom and goodness estimates us according to the degree 
in which conscience governs our voluntary acts, it is 
surely no wonder that, in this most important discrepancy 
between the great faculties of our nature, we should con- 
sider the best habitual disposition to be that which the 
coldest reason shows us to be most conducive to well- 
doing and wellbeing. 

On every other point, at least, it should seem that, 
without the multiplied suppositions and immense appa- 
ratus of the German School, the authority of morality 
may be vindicated, the disinterestedness of human nature 
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asserted^ the first principles of knowledge secured^ and 
the hopes and consolations of mankind preserved. Ages 
may yet be necessary to give to ethical theory all the 
forms and language of science, and to apply it to the 
multiplied and complicated facts and rules which are 
within its province. In the mean time, if any statement 
of the opinions here unfolded or intimated shall be proved 
to be at variance with the reality of social affSections, and 
with the feeling of moral distinction, the author of this 
Dissertation will be the first to relinquish a theory which 
will then show itself inadequate to explain the most indis- 
putable, as well as by far the most important, parts of 
human nature. If it shall be shown to lower the cha- 
racter of man, to cloud his hopes, or to impair the sense 
of duty, he will be grateful to those who may point out 
his error, and deliver him from the poignant regret of 
adopting opinions which lead to consequences so per- 
nicious. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NoTB A, p. so. 

Tbb remarks of Cicero on the Stoicism of Cato are perhaps the 
most perfect specimen of that refined raillery which attains the 
object of the orator without general injustice to the person whose 
authority is for the moment to be abated. 

^^ Accessit his doctrina non moderata, nee mitis, sed, ut mihi I 
tidetur^ paulo asperior et durior quam aut Teritas aut nature 
patiatur." After an enumeration of the Stoical paiftdozesy he 
adds : ^^ Haec homo ingeniosissimus M. Cato arripuit, neque dispu* 
tandi causa, ut magna pars, sed ita Tivendi. Nostri autem illi 
(&tebor enim me quoque in adolescentia diffisum ingenio meo 
quffisisse adjumenta doctrinie) nostri, inquam, illi a Platone atque 
Aristotele moderati homines et temperati aiunt apud sapientem 

talere aliquando gratium; yiri boni esse misereri ; omnes 

firtutes mediocritate quadam moderatas. Hos ad magistros si qua 
te fortuna, Cato, cum ista natura detulisset, non tu quidem vir 
melior esses, nee ibrtior, nee temperantior, nee justior (neque enim 
esse posses), sed paulo ad lenitatem propensior." (Cicsso pro 
Murena.) 

Note B, p. 37^ 

The greater part of the following extract from Grotius's Miiory 
tjf the Netherlands is inserted as the best abridgement of the 
ancient history of these stiB subsisting controversies known in our 
time. I extract also the introduction as a model of the manner in 
wlHch an historian may state a religious dispute which has influenced 
political affiiirs; but far more because it is an unparalleled example 
of equity and forbearance in the narrative of a contest of which the 
historian was himself a victim. 

*^ Habuit hie annus (1608) baud sperA'endi quoque mali semina, 
Tix ut anna desierant, exorto publicas religionis dissidio, latentibus 
rnitiis, sed ut paulatim in majus erumperet. Lugduni sacras literas 
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docebant ?iri eruditione prestantes Gomarus et Arminius, quorum 
ille aeterna Dei lege fixum roemorabat, cui homioum salus destina- 
retur, quis in exitium tenderet; inde alios ad pietatem trabi, et 
tractos custodiri ne elabantur; rclinqui alios communi bumaDitatis 
vitio et suis criminibus inyolutos: hie yero contra integrum judicem, 
sed eundem optimum patrem, id reorum fecisse discrtmen, ut 
peccandi pertsBsis fiduciamque in Christum reponentibus yeniam ac 
yitam daret, contumacibus pconam; Deoque gratum, ut omnes 
resipiscanty ac meliora edocti rctineant; sedcogi neminem. Accusa- 
bantque inyicem; Arminius Gomarum, quod peccandi causas Deo 
aacriberet, ac lati persuasione teneret immobiles animos; Gomarus 
Arminium, quod longius ipais Romanensium scitis bominem arro- 
gantia impleret, necpateretur soU Deo aeceptamferrij rem maximam^ 
homam w^entem. Constat bis queia cura legere yeterum libroa, 
antiquos Christianorum tribuiaae bominum vduotati yim liberam, 
tam in acceptanda, quam in retinenda discipUna; undo sua praemiis 
ac auppliciis aequitas. Neque iidem tamen omiaere cuncta divinam 
ad bonitatem referre, cujus munere salutare semea ad noa perye- 
niaaet, ac oujua aingulari auxilio pericula nostra indigereot Primus 
omnium Augustinus, ex quo ipn cum Pelagio et eum secutis 
certamen (nam atUe dliier ei ipie jesMral}, acer disputandi, ita 
libertatis yocem relinquere, ut ei decreta qusdam Dei prasponeret, 
qu« yim ipsam destruere yiderentur. At per Grcciam quidem 
Asiamque retenta vetus ilia ac simplicior sententia. Per occidentem 
magnum Augustini nomen multos traxit in consensum, repertis 
tamen per Galliam et alibi qui se opponereDt« Posterioribus 
seculiSf cum schola non alio magb quam Augostino doctore 
uteretur, quis ipsi sensus, quis dexter pugnare visa conciliandi 
modus, diu inter Francisci et Dominici familiam disputato, doctis- 
simi Jesuitarum, cum exaction subtilitate nodum soWere laborassent, 
Rome accusati ngre damnationem effugere. At Protestantium 
princeps, Lutherus, egressus monasterio quod Augustini ut nomen, 
ita sensus sequebatur, parte Augustini arrepta, id quod is reliquerat, 
libertatis nomen, ccepit exscindere; quod tam graye Erasmo yisuiD« 
ut cum castera ipsius aut probaret aut silentio transmitteret, hie 
objiciat sese: cujus argumentis motus Philippus Melanchthon, Luthiri 
adjutor, quae prius scripserat immutayit, auctorque fuit Luthero, 
quod multi yolunt, certe quod constat Lutheranis, deserendi decreta 
rigida et conditionem respuentia; sic tamen ut libertatis vocabulom 
quam rem magis perhorrescerent. At in altera Protestantium 
parte dux Calyinus, primis Lutheri dictis in hac controyersia inbc- 
reseens, noyis ea fuUit pnesidiis, addiditgtw iiUaeium AuguHiMO^ 
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veram ac adhiarem fidem rem esse perpeiuam ei amiui nesaiam 
oujus proinde qui sibi essent conscii, eos asternas felicitatis jam 
nunc certos esse, quos interim in crimina, quaniumvis gravia, 
prolabi posse non diffitebatur. Auxit sententis rigorem Oenevx 
Beza, per Germaniam Zanchius, Urdnus, Piscator, sxpe eo usque 
proYectiy ut, quod alii anxie yitaverant^ apertius nonniinquam trade- 
rent, etiam peccandi necessitatem a prima causa pendere: quae 
ampla Lutberanis criminandi materia.'' (H. Osorn Hist. lib. zyii. 
p. 552.) 

Note C, p. 38. 

The Calvinism, or rather Augustinianism, of Aquinas, is placed 
beyond all doubt by the following passages :— *^ Prsedestinatio est 
causa gratis et glorias." (Ofiera, VII. 356, edit. Paris. 1664.) 
. '^ Numerus praedestinatorum certus est." (Ibid. 363.) 

*^ Praescientia roeritorum nullo modo est causa praedestinationis 
divinae." (IK(I.870.) 

'^ Liberum arbitrium est facultas qua bonum eligitur, gratia 
aasistente, vel malum, eadem desistente." (Ibid. VIII. 222.) 

^^Deus inclinat ad bonum administrando virtutem agendi et 
monendo ad bonum. Sed ad malum dicitur inclinare in quantum 
gratiam non praebet, per quam aliquis a malo retraheretur.'' 
(Ibid. 364.) 

On the other side: 

<' Accipitur fides pro eo quo creditur, et est virtus, et pro eo 
quod creditur, et non est virtus. Fides qua creditur, si cum caritate 
sit, virtus est*' (Ibid. IX. 236.) 

^^ Divina bonitas est primum principium communicationis totius 
quam Deus creaturis largitur." 

^^ Quamvis omne quod I>eus vult justum sit, non tamen ex hoc 
justum dicitur quod Deus illud vult." (Ibid. 697.) 

Note D, p. 39. 

The Augustinian doctrine is, with some hesitation and reluctance^ 
acquiesced in by Scotus, in that milder form which ascribes election 
to an express decree, and considers the rest of manl^nd as only 
left to the deserved penalties of their transgressions. ^'In hujus 
quaestionis solutione mallera alios audire quam docere." (Sgoti 
Opera^ V. 1328. Lugd. 1639.) This modesty and prudence is 
foreign from the dogmatical genius of a Schoolman; and these 
qualities are still more apparent in the very remarkable langiHge 
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which he applies to the tremendous doctrine of reprobation. ^'Eomni 
autem non miseretur (soil. Deus) qMvs graHoM nan prabendam 
esse mquHate oceuUUsima et ab kumams senMus remotUsima judU- 
eat.*^ (Ibid. 1329.) In the commentary on Scotos which follows, 
it appears that his acute disciple Ockham disputed very fredy 
against the opinions of his master. *^ Mcda fieri bcmim esf* is a 
startling paradox, quoted by Scotus from Augustin. {Ibid. 1381.) 
It appears that Ockham saw no difference between election and 
reprobation, and considered those who embraced only the former as 
at variance with themselves. {Ibid. 1313.) 

Scotus, at great length, contends that our thoughts (consequently 
our opinions]^ are not subject to the will. (VI. 1054—1056.) One 
step more would have led him to acknowledge that all erroneous 
judgment is involuntary, and therefore inculpable and unpunishable, 
however pernicious. 

His attempt to reconcile foreknowledge with contingency (V. 
1300— > 1327), is a remarkable example of the power of human 
subtlety to keep up the (ippearance of a struggle where it is impos- 
sible to make one real effort. 

But the most dangerous of all the deviations of Scotus from the 
system of Aquinas is, that he opened the way to the opinion that 
the distinction of right and wrong depends on the mere will of the 
Eternal Mind. The absolute power of the Deity, according to 
him, extends to all but contradictions. His regular power {ordimUa) 
is exercised conformably to an order established by himself; ^'si 
PLACET YOLUNTATi, sub qua libera est, becta est ubx." (Soot. V. 
^36By etseq.) 

NoTB E, p. 39. 

(Plat. Soph, edit Bip. n.334.) 

n«0'«v amcvciof «/<«9««y ufAi, (Und 227* ) 

Plato is quoted on this subject by Marcus Aurelius, in a manner 
which shows, if there had been any doubt, the meaning to be, that 
all error is involuntary. 

Every mind is unwillingly led from tntth. 

(Epiot, lib. i. cap. zxviiL) 
Augustin closes the long line of ancient testimony to the involun- 
tary character of error: ^^ Quia est qui velit decipi? Fallere nolunt 
boni; falli autem nee boni volunt nee mali.'* (Avo. Serm. dt 
Vefbo.) 
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Note F, p. 39. 

From a loog, able» and instructiye dissertatioD by the commeo- 
tator on ScotuSf it appears that this immoral dogma was propounded 
io terms more bold and startling by Ockham, who openly affirmed, 
that ^^ moral evil was only evil because it was prohibited/' ^^ Oo- 
hamus, qui putat quod nihil posset esse malum sine voluntate prohi- 
bit! va D&p hancque voluntatem esse liberam; sic ut posset eam non 
habere, et consequenter ut posset fieri quod nulla prorsus essent 
mala." (Soot. VIL p. 859.) But, says the commentator, ^< Dice 
prime legem naturalem non consistere in jussione uUa quas sit actus 
foluntatis Dei. Hsec est communissima theologorum sententia." 
(Scot. YII. p. 858.) And indeed the reason urged against Ock- 
ham completely justifies this approach to unanimity. *< For," he 
asks, ^^ why is it right to obey the will of God ? Is it because our 
moral faculties perceive it to be right? But they equally perceive and 
feel the authority of all the primary principles of morality; and if 
this answer be made, it is obvious that those who make it do in effect 
admit the independence of moral distinctions on the will of God." 

*^ If God," said Ockham, ^^ had commanded his creatures to hate 
himself, hatred of God would have been praiseworthy." (Donnr. 
Soto deJuitUia ei Jure^ lib. ii. queest 3, .^^ Uirum ftmcepUL Deeor 
logi MuU dUpensabtUa ;^^ a book dedicated to Don Carlos, the soa 
of PhiHp 11.) Suarez, the last scholastic philosopher, rejected the 
Ockhamical doctrine, but allowed will to be a part of the founda- 
lion of morality. ^^ Voluntas Dei non est Ma ratio bonitatis aut 
malitisB." (Svaxez de LegibuSf lib. ii. 66, p. 71. edit. Lend. 1679. J 

As the great majority of the Schoolmen supported their opinion 
of this subject by the consideration of eternal and immutable ideas 
of right and wrong in the divine intellect, it was natural that the 
Nominalists, of whom Ockham was the fi^under, who rejected all 
general ideas, should also have rejected those moral distinctions 
which were then supposed to originate in such ideas. Gerson was 
a celebrated Nominalist; and he was the more disposed to follow 
the opinions of his master, because they agreed in maintaining the 
independence of the State on the Church, and the superiority of 
Ihe Church over the Pope. 

Note G, p. 41. 

It must be premised that Charitas among the ancient divines 
corresponded with E^mt of the Platonists, and with the ^ikul of later 
philosophers, as comprehending the love of all that is lovewortlqf in 
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the Creator or his creatures. It is the theological virtue of cbaritj, 
and corresponds with no term in use among modem moralists. 
*'^ Cum objectum amoris sit bonum, dupliciter potest aliquis ten« 
dere in bonum alicujus rei; uno modo, quod bonum ilUus rei ad 
alterum rrferaiy sicut amat quia vinum in quantum dulcedinem vini 
peroptat; et hie amor vocatur a quibusdam amor concupiscentiae. 
Amor auiemiste nan terminaiuradremqusedicUuramari^ted r^ee- 
Htur ad rem iUam cut optatur bonum UUus reL Alio modo amor fortior 
in bonum alicujus rei, Ua quod ad rem ^^eam txrioicatux; et hk 
est amor benevolentis. Qua bonum nostrum in Deo perfectam 
est, ricut in causa uniFersali bonorum; ideo bonum tn t{»«o etie 
magisnaiuraUtereomplaeet quam in nobis ipsU: et ideo dtiam amore 
amicitias naiuraUter Deue ab homine plus seipso diligitur.** 

The above quotations from Aquinas will probably be sufficient for 
those who are acquainted with these questions, and they will cer- 
tainly be thought too large by those who are not. In the next ques- 
tion he inquires, whether in the love of God there can be any view to 
reward. He appears to consider himself as bound by authority to 
answer in the affirmative; and he employs much ingenuity in reoon* 
ciling a certain expectation of reward with the disinterested charac- 
ter ascribed by him to piety in common with all the affections which 
terminate in other beings. ^^ JNikil aliud eet merces nostra quam 
perfirui Deo* Ergo charitas non solum non ezcludit, aed etiam 
facit habere oculum ad mercedem.'* In this answer he seems to 
have anticipated the representations of Jeremy Taylor {Sermon m 
Growth in Grau); of Lord Shaftesbury (hquirff eoneahdmg Virtue^ 
book i. part iii. sect. 3); of Mr T. Erskine (fVemett (jftke €hspd^ 
Edinb. 1828); and more especially of Mr John Smith (IKfcovrjet, 
Lond. 1660). No extracts could convey a just conception of the 
observations which follow, unless they were accompanied by a 
longer examination of the technical language of the Schoo h nen 
than would be warranted on this occasion. It is clear that he dis- 
tinguishes well the affection of piety.«ftom the happy flruits, which, 
as he cautiously expresses it, " are in die nature of a reward/' jost as 
the consideration of the pleasures and advantages of friendship may 
enter into the affection and strengthen it, though they are not its 
objects, and never could inspire such a feeling. It seems to me 
also that he had a dimmer view of another doctrine, by which we 
are taught, that though our own happiness ne not th()..eDd which 
we pursue in loving others, yet it may be the final cause of the 
insertion of disinterested afieetions into the nature of man. ^ Pe- 
nere mercedem aliquam finem amoris ex parte amati, est cootft 
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rationem amicitiaB. Sed ponere mercedem esse finem amoris ex 
parte amantis, non tamen ultimum, prout scilicet ipse amor est 
quaedam operatio amantis, non est contra rationem amicitisB. Pos- 
sum operationem amoris amare propter aliquid aliud, salva amicitia. 
Potest habeas ehariUUem habere oculum ad mercedem^ uti ponai 
beaiUudinem ereatamjmem amoris^ non autem finem dmaXV^ Upon 
the last words my interpretation chiefly depends. The immediately 
preceding sentence must bo owned to have been founded on a dis- 
tinction between viewing the good fruits of our own affections as 
enhancing their intrinsic pleasures, and feeling love for another on 
account of the advantage to be derived from him; which bst is 
inconceivable. 

Note H, p. 41. 

*^ Potestas spiritualis et secularis utraque deducitur a potestate 
divina; ideo in tantum secularis est sub spirituali, in quantum est a 
T}eo supposita; scilicet, in his quce ad salutem animce pertinent. In 
his autero quae ad bonum civile spectant, est magis obediendum 
potestati seculari; sicut illud Matthaei, * Reddite quas sunt Caesaris 
Caesari.' " What follows is more doubtful. <* Nisi forte potestati 
spiritual! etiam potestas secularis conjungatur, ut in Papa, qui utri- 
usque potestatis apicem tenet." (VUL 435.) Here, says the 
French ^itor, it may be doubted whether Aquinas means the Pope's 
temporal power in his own dominions, or a secular authority indi- 
rectly extending over all for the sake of religion. My reasons for 
adopting the more rational construction are shortly these: — 1. The 
text of Matthew is so plain an assertion of tlie independence of both 
powers, that it would be the height of extravagance to quote it as 
an authority for the dependence of the state. At most it could only 
be represented as reconcilable with such a dependence in one case. 
2. The word forte seems manifestly to refer to the territorial sove- 
reignty acquired by the PopjQp. If they have a general power in 
secular affairs, it must be because it is necessary to their spiritual 
authority; and in that case to call it fortuitous would be to ascribe 
to it an adjunct destructive of its nature. 3. His former reasoning 
on the same question seems to be decisive. The power of the Pope 
OTer bishops, he says, is not founded merely in his superior nature, 
but in their authority 8eing altogether derived from his, as the pro* 
consular power from the imperial. Therefore he infers that this 
case is not analogous to tlie relation between the civil and spiritual 
power, which are alike derived from God. 4. Had an Italian monk 
2M 
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bf tbe twelflh century really intended to affirm the Pope'a temporal 
authority, he probably would have laid it down in terms more explicit 
and more acceptable at Rome. Hesitation and ambiguity are here 
indications of unbelief. Mere veneration for the apostolical see 
might present a more precise determination against it, as it caused 
the quotation which follows, respecting the primacy of Peter. ( AauiN. 
Opera, VIII. 434, 436.) 

A mere abridgement of these very curious passages might excite 
a suspicion that I had tinctured Aquinas unconsciously with a colour 
of ray own opinions. Extracts are very difficult, from the scho- 
lastic method of stating objections and answers, aa well as from the 
mixture of theological authorities with philosophical reasons. 



Note I, p. 44. 

The debates in the first assembly of the Council of Trent (1546), 
between the Dominicans who adhered to Aquinas, and the Fran- 
ciscans who followed Scotus on original sin, justification, and grace, 
are to be found in Fra Paolo, Istoria del Condlio TVtdenlHio, lib. 
ii. They show how much metaphysical controversy is hid in a theo- 
logical form, how many disputes of our times are of no very ancient 
origin, and how strongly the whole western church, through all the 
divisions into which it has been separated, has manifested the aame 
unwillingness to avow the Augustinian system, and the same fear 
of contradicting it. To his admirably clear and short statement of 
these abstruse controversies, must be added that of his accomplished 
opponent Cardinal Pallavicino (lib. viL and viii.), who shows still 
more evidently the strength of the Augustinian party, and the dispo- 
sition of the Council to tolerate opinions almost Lutheran, if not 
accompanied by revolt from the Church. A little more comprom- 
ising disposition in the Reformers might have betrayed reason to a 
prolonged thraldom. We must esteem Erasmus and MelanchtboD, 
but we should reserve our gratitude for LiU^er and Cidvjn. The 
Scotists maintained their doctrine of merit of congruity, waived by 
the Council, and soon afler condemned by the Church of England; 
by which they meant that they who had good dispositions always 
received the divine grace, not indeed as a reward of which they 
were worthy, but as aid which they were fit and willing to receiye. 
The Franciscans denied that belief was in the power of man. ^ I 
Francescani lo negavano seguendo Scoto, qual vuole che siccome 
dalle dimostrazioni per necessita nasce la scienza, cosi dalle per- 
suasioni nasca la fede; e ch'essa 6 nelP intelletto, il quale 6 agenta 
naturale, e mosso naturalmente dall' oggetto. AUegaVkno Peaperi- 
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enza, che nessuno pud credere che vuole, raa quello che ^li par 
▼ero." (Fra Paolo, iHoria del ConeUio Tridentino^ I. 193. edit. 
Helmstadt, 1763, 4to.) 

Cardinal Sforza Pallavicino, a learned and very able Jesuit, was 
appointed, according to his own account, in 1651, many years afler 
the death of Fra Paolo, to write a true history of the Council of 
Trent, as a corrective of the nnisrepresentations of the celebrated 
Venetian. Algernon Sidney, who knew this court historian at 
Rome, and who may be believed when he speaks well of a Jesuit 
and a Cardinal, commends the work in a letter to his father. Lord 
Leicester. At the end of Pallavicino's work is a list of three hun- 
dred and sixty errors in matters of fact, which the Papal party pre- 
tend to have detected in the independent historian, whom they 
charge with heresy or infidelity, and, in either case, with hypocrisy. 

Note K, p. 49. 

*^ Hoc tempore, Ferdinando et Isabella regnantibus, in academia 
Salmantina jacta sunt robustioris theologise semina; ingentis enim 
famsB vir Franciscus de Victoria, non tam lucubrationibus editis, 
quamvis hsBC non magnss molis at magfii pretii sint, sed doctissimo- 
rum theologorum educatione, quamdiu fuerit sacrse scientioB honos 
inter mortales, vebementer laudabitur." (Antonu BibL lEsp. 
NaoOf Pnef. iv. Madrid, 1783.) ^^Si ad morum instructores res- 
picias, Sotus iterum nominabitur." (^Ibid.) 

Note L, p. 50. 

The title of the published account of the conference at Valladolid 
is, *^ The controversy between the Bishop of Chiapa and Dr Sepul- 
▼eda; in which the Doctor contended that the conquest of the Indies 
from the natives was lawful, and the Bishop maintained that it was 
unlawful, tyrannical, and unjust, in the presence of many theologians, 
lawyers, and other learned men assembled by his Majesty." (An- 
Toifn Bibl. HUp. Nova, torn. i. p. 192.) 

Las Casas died in 1566, in the 92d year of his age; Sepulveda 
died in 1571, in his 82d year. 

Sepulveda was the scholar of Pomponatius, and a friend of Eras- 
mus, Cardinal Pole, Aldus Manutius, d&c. In his book De Jtutu 
BelU Cauns contra Indos suseepH^ he contended only that the king 
might justly ^^ ad ditionem Indos, non herilem sed regiam et civileiA, 
lege belli redigere." (ANTomvs in voce Sepulveda: Bibl. Uup^ 
Ntma^ torn. L p. 703.) 
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But this smooth and specious language covered a poiMN<- Had 
it entirely prevailed, the cruel consequence of the defeat of the ad- 
vocate of the oppressed would alone have remained; the limitations 
and softenings employed by their opponent to obtain success would 
have been speedily disregarded and forgotten. 

Covarruvias, another eminent Junst, was sent by Philip II. to the 
Council of Trent, at its renewal in 1560, and, with Cardinal Buoo- 
campagni, drew up the decrees of reformation. Francis Sanchez, 
the father of philosophical grammar, published his Mmerva at Sala- 
manca in 1587; so active was the cultivation of philosophy in Spain 
in the age of Cervantes. 

NoTB M, p. 79. 

^* Alors en repassant dans mon esprit les diverses opinions qui 
m*afDien( tour-a«tour entra1n6 depuis ma naissance, jevis que bien 
qu^aucune d'elles ne fut assez ^vidente pour produire imm6diateroent 
la^conviction,ellesavoient divers degr6s de vraisemblance, et que Tas- 
fentiment interieur s'y pr^toit ou s'y refiisoit k difierentes mesures. 
Sur cette premiere observation, comparent entr' elles toates cesdifiS* 
rentes id^es dans le silence des pr^jug^s, je trouvai que la pre* 
roidre, et la plus commune, 6toit aussi hi plus simple et la plus 
raisonnable; el-qo'il ne lui manquoit, pour reunir tons les suffrages, 
que d'avoir 6i6^ propoe^e la demidre. Imagines tous vos philoso- 
phes anciens et modemes, ayant d'abord ^puis6 leur bizaries sys- 
t^mes de forces, de chances, de fatality, de n^essit^, d'atomes, de 
monde anim^, de matiere vivante, de mat^rialisme de toute espece; 
et apr^s eux tous Tillustre Clarke, 6clairant le monde, annonfant 
enfin PEtre des ^tres, et le dispensateur des choses. Avec quelle 
universelle admiration, avec quel applaudissement unanime n'edt 
point M reqxi ce nouveau sysl^me si grand, si consolant, si sub- 
lime, si propre a Clever Time, a donner une base a la vertn, et en 
m^me terns si frappant, si lumineux, si simple, et, ce roe aemble, 
offrant moins de choses incomprehensibles k Tesprit humain, qu'il 
n'en trouve d'absurdes en tout autre syst^me! Je me diaois, les ob- 
jections insolubles sont communes a toop^ parceque Tesprit de 
Phomme est trop borne pour les resoudre: elles ne pixnivent done 
rien centre aucun par preference, maia quelle difference entre les 
preuves directes.^'--(^mt2e, tome III. livre iv. p. 2Uj 

Note, N, p. 102, 103. 
^^ Est autem^ti^ quaedam potentia moralis, et obligatio necesntas 
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moralif^' t MaraUm autein intelligo, quae apud Tirum bonum aequi'' 
pollet natmrali: Nam ut prseclare jurisconsultus Romanus ait, qum 
contra honos mores sunt^ ea net facere nos posse credendum est. 
Vir bonus autein est, qui amat omnes, quantum ratio permittit. 
JustUiam igitur, quae virtus est hujus affectus rectrix, quern ^a«v- 
^mtriAf Graeci vocant, commodissime, ni fallor, definiemus caritatem 
sapientis, hoc est, sequentem sapientize dictata. Itaque, quod Car" 
neades dixisse fertur, justitiam esse summam stultitiam, quia alienis 
utilitatibus consul! jubeat, neglectis propriis, ex ignorata ejus defi- 
nitione natum est. Caritas est benevolentia universalis, et benewh - 
lentia amandi sive diligendi habitus. Atnare autem sive diligere est 
felicitate alterius delectari, vel, quod eodem redit, felicitatem alie- 
nam adsciscere in suam. Unde difficilis nodus solvitur, magni etiam 
in Theologia moment!, quomodo amor non roercenarius detur, qui 
sit a spe metuque et oroni utilitatis respectu separatus: scilicet, 'quo- 
rum utiHtas delectat, eorum felicitas nostram ingreditur, nam quap 
delectant, per se expetuntur. Et uti pulchrorum contemplatio ipsat; 
jucunda est, pictaque tabula Raphadis intelligentem afficit, etsi 
nnllos census ferat, adeo ut in oculis deliciisque feratur, quodani 
fimulacro amoris; ita quum res pulchra simul etiam felicitatis est 
capax, transit affectus in verum amorem. Superat autem dmnus 
amor alios amores, quos Deus cum maximo successu amare potest, 
quando Deo simul et felicius nihil est, et nihil pulchrius felicitateque 
dignius intelligi potest. Et quum idem sit potentias sapientiieque 
summae, felicitas ejus non tantum ingreditur nostram (si sapimus, 
id est, ipsum amamus), sed et facit. Quia autem sapientia carita- 
tem dirigere debet, hujus quoque definitione opus erit Arbitror 
autem notioni hominum optime satisfieri, si sapientiam nihil aliud 
esse dicamus, qnam ipsam scientiam felicitatis." (Leibnitu Opera^ 
torn. IV. pars iii. p. 294.) 

^^ Et jus quidem merum sive strictum nascitur ex principio ser- 
vandse pacis ; sequitas sive caritas ad majus aliquid contendit, ut, 
dum quisque alteri prodest quantum potest, felicitatem suam augeat 
in aliena ; et, ut verbo dicam, jus strictum miseriam vitat, jus su- 
perius ad felicitatem te^dit, sed qualis in banc mortalitatem cadit. 
Quod vero ipsam vitam, et quioquid banc vitam expetendam facit, 
magno commodo alieno posthaberc debeamus, ita ut maximos etiam 
dolores in aliopim gratiam perferre oporteat ; magis pulchre pne- 
cipitur a philosophis quam solide demonstrator. Nam decus et 
gloriam, et anhni sui virtute gaudentis sensum, ad qass sub hones- 
tatis nomine provocant, cogitationis sive mentis bona esse constat, 
niagna quidem, sed non omnibus nee omni malorum acerbitati pr»- 
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fditura, quando non omnes aeque iinaginando ifficiuntiir | praser- 
tim quoe neque educatio liberalise neque consuetado Tivendi ingenua, 
vel vitse secUeve disciplina ad honoris asstimationem. Yd animi bona 
sentienda assuefecit. Ut Yero universal! demonstratione conficiatur, 
omne bonestum esse utile, et orone turpe damnosum, assuroenda est 
immortalitas aniros, et rector universi Deus* Ita fit, ut omnes in 
civitate pcrfectissima vivere intelligamur, sub moDarcha, qui nee ob 
sapientiam falli, nee ob potentiam Yitari potest ; idemque tarn ama- 
bilis est, ut felicitas sit tali domino senrire. Huic igitur qui ani* 
mam unpendit, Cbristo docente, earn lucratur. Hujus poteotia 
providentiaque efficitur, ut omne jus in factum transeat, ut nemo 
Isdatur nisi a se ipso, ut nihil recte gestum sinei premio sit, nuUusk 
pecoatum sine poena.'* {Ibid, p. 296.) 

Note O, p. 108. 

The writer of this Discourse was led, on a former occaaioo, hj a 
generally prevalent notion, too nearly to confound the theological 
doctrine of predestination with the philosophical ^nion which sup- 
posed the determination of the will to be, like other events, pro*. 
\ duced by adequate causes. (See a criticism on Mr Stewart's IHs- 
8ertad6DV'S3im&. IReview^ XXXVI. 265.) More careful reflection 
has corrected a confusion common to him with most writers on the 
subject. What is called Sublapsarian Calmmsm^ which was the 
doctrine of the most eminent men, including Augustin and Calvin 
himself, ascribed to God, and to man before the fall, what is called 
free-will, which they even own still to exist in all the ordinary acts 
of life, though it be lost with respect to religious morality. The 
decree of election, on this scheme, arises from God's foreknowledge 
that man was to fall, and that all men became thereby with justice 
liable to eternal punishment The election of some to salvation 
was an act of divine goodness, and the preterition of the rest was 
an exercise of holiness and justice. 

This sublapsarian predestination is evidently irreconcilable with 
the doctrine of necessity, which considers free-will, or volitions not 
caused by motives, as absolutely inconsistent with the definition of 
an intelligent being, which is, that, he acts from a motive, or, in 
other words, with a purpose. 

The supralapsarian scheme, which representg l |y fall itself as 

fore-ordained, may indeed be built on necessitarian pSaciples. But 

. on that scheme original sin seems wholly to lose that importance 

which the former systefn gives it as a revolution in the state of the 

world, requiring sn iaterposition of divine power to remedy a part 
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of its fatal effects. It becomes no more than the first link in tilt 
chain of predestined offences. Yet both Catholic and Protestant 
predestinarians have borrowed the arguments and distinctions of 
philosophical necessitarians. One of the propositions of Jansenius, 
condemned by the bull of Innocent X. in 1653, is, that '^to merit 
0r demerit in a state of lapsed nature, it is not necessary that there 
should be in man a liberty free from nepossity ; it is sufficient that ^ 
there be a liberty free from constraint." (Dupin, BMUArt de 
PJSglise en abregk, siedle xvii.-livre i?. chap. viii. p. 493.) Lu- 
ther, in his once famous treatise de Servo ArbUrio against Eras- 
mus (printed in 1526), expresses himself as follows: ^^ Hie est 
ildei summus gradus, credere ilium esse clementem qui tam paucos 
salvat, tam roultos damnat ; credere justum qui sua voluntate nos 
necessario damnabiles facit, ut yideatur, ut Erasmus refert, delectari 
eruciatibus miserorum, et odio potiua quam amore dignus." My 
copy of this stern and abusive book is not paged. In another pas* ' 
sage, he states the distinction between co-action and necessity as 
familiar a hundred and thirty years before it was proposed by Hob- 
Jbes, or condemned in the Jansenists. *^ Necessario dico, non co- 
acte, sed, ut illi dicunt, necessitate iramutabilitatis, non coactionis ; 
hoc est, homo, cum vocat Spiritus Dei, non quidem violentia, velut 
raptus obtorto collo, nolens facit malum, quemadmodum fur aut 
latro nolens ad pcsnam ducitur, sed sponte et libera voluntate fiicit." 
He uses also the illustration of Hobbes, firom the difference between 
a stream /orced out of its course and^ree/y flowing in its channel. 

^ ' Note P, p. 136. 

Though some parts of the substance of the following letter have 
already appeared in various forms, perhaps the account of Mr 
Hume's illness, in the words of his friend and physician Dr Cullen, 
will be acceptable to many readers. I owe it to the kindness of 
Mrs Baillie, who had the goodness to copy it from the original, in 
the collection of her late learned and excellent husband, Dr Baillie. 
Some portion of what has been formerly published I do not think it 
necessary to reprint 

From Db Cullbn to Db Huntbs. 

<^ Mt DBiuSTFRisND, — ^I wa9 favoured irith yours by Mr Halket ' ^ 

GO Sunday, an4r1^v^ answered some part of it by a gentleman whom 
I was otherwise obliged to writ) by ; but y I w^ not <yi|Un tew 
soon that might come to your handi I dit a^l answer your poal* 
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■oript ; in doing whicb, if I can oblige yoiii a part of the merit must 
be that of the infortnation being early, and I therefore gi?e it you as 
soon as I possibly could. You desire an account of Mr Hume's 
last days, and I give it you with some pleasure ; for though I could 
not look upon him in his illness without much concern, yet the 
tranquillity and pleasantry which he constantly disc overed .di d.a»et 
I then give jne satisfaction, and, now that the curtain is dropped, 
allows me to indulge the less allayed reflection. He was truly an 
example des grands kommes qui sant marts en pUnsani. For many 
weeks before his death he was very sensible of his gradual decay ; 
and his answer to inquiries after his health was, several times, that 
he was going as fa st as hisjaemigl could wish, andjis easily as his 
friends coulddesire. He was not, however, without a frequent re- 
c^rrreiice of pain and uneasiness; but he passed most part of the 
day in his drawing-room, admitted the visits of his friends, and, with 
his usual spirit, conversed with them upon literature, politics, or 
whatever else was accidentally started. In conversation he seemed 
to be perfectly at ease, and to the last abounded with that pleasan- 
try, and those curious and entertaining anecdotes, which ever dis* 
tinguisbed him. This, however, I always considered rather as an 
effort to be agreeable ; and he at length acknowledged that it be- 
came too much for his strength. For a few days before his death, 
he became more averse to receive visits ; speaking became more 
and more difficult for him, and for twelve hours before his death his 
speech failed altogether. His senses and judgment did not fail till 
the last hour of his life. He constantly discovered a strong sensi- 
bility to the attention and care of his friends ; and, amidst great 
uneasiness and languor, never betrayed any peevishnelB or impa- 
tience. This is a general account of his last days ; but a. partiiudar 
fact or two may perhaps convey to you a still better idea of thensr 

^ About a fortnight before his death, he added a codicil to his 
will, in which he fully discovered his attention to his fnends, as well 
as his own pleasantry. What little wine he himself drank was 
generally port, a wine for which his friend the poet [John Home] 
had ever declared the strongest aversion. David bequeaths to his 
' friend John one bottle of port; and, upon condition of his drinking 
this even at two down-sittings, bestows upon him twelve doisen of 
his best claret. He ptaiiaBtly adds, that this subject of wine was 
the only one upon which they had ever diflered. In the codicil 
there are several other, strokes of raillery and pleasantry, highly 
expressive of the cheerfulness which he then enjoyed. He aven 
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flirfied his attention to soBie of the simple amusQi||ient8 with which 
he had been formerly pleased. In the neighbourhood of his bro- 
ther's house in Berwickshire is a brook, by which the access in time 
of floods is frequently interrupted. Mr Hume bequeaths LAOO for 
building a bridge over this brook, but upon the express condition 
"^at none of the stones for that purpose shall be taken from a quarry 
in the neighbourhood, which forms part of a romantic scene in 
which, in his earlier days, Mr Hume took particular delight. Other- 
wise the money to go to the poor of the parish. 

** These are a few particulars which may perhaps appear trifling; 
but to me no particulars seem trifling that relate to so great a man. 
It is perhaps from trifles that we can best distinguish the tranquillity 
and cheerfulness of the philosopher, at a time when the most part of 
mankind are under disquiet, anxiety, and sometimes even horror.... 
I had gone so far when I was called to the country; and I have 
returned only so long before the post aa to say, that I am most 
affectionately yours, 

'* William Cvllen. 

"" Edmlmrghy nth September 1776." 

Note Q, p. 137. 

Fyrrbo was charged with carrying his scepticism so iar as not io 
avoid a carriage if it was driven agftlnst him. ^nesidemus, the 
most fiunous of ancient sceptics, with great probability vindicates 
the more ancient doubter from such lunacy, of which indeed his \ 
having lived to the age of ninety seems sufficient to acquit him. ' 

y9 «jr^*{«Ttir •bao't* sr^ATTiiv. (Dioo. Laebt. lib. iz. sect. 62.) 

"Arief and imperfect aa oar accounts of ancient scepticism are, it 
does appear that their reasoning on the subject of causation had 
some resemblance to that of Mr Hume. Af tu^wo-i it r* curioy mi%* to 

fAtUf virm^tt i% w »«i T* Aivtcf «vy twtfcotvo «y fceyoy. (^Ibid, ix. sect* 

97.) It is perhaps impossible to transhte the important technical 
expression <r« w^^e n. It comprehends two or more things as re- 
lated to each other— both the relative and correlative taken together 
as such. Fue eonndered as having the power of burning wood is 
f flr^tc TI. Thf words of Laertius may tbiNRto be nearly rendered 
into the language of modern phibsophy as follows: ^^ Causation they 
take away thus. A cause is so only in relation to an effect. WhKt 
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is relative is only conceived, but does not exist. Therefore cftuae is 



« a mere conception.'* 



The first attepipt to prove the necessity of belief in a divine reve- 
lation, by demonstrating that natural reason leads to universal scep- 
ticism, was made by Algazel, a professor at Bagdad, in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century of our era; whose work entitled Tke 
Destruction of the PkUowpher is known to us only by the answer 
of Averroes, called Destruction of tke Destruction. He denied a 
necessary connexion between cause and effect; for of two separate 
things, the affirmation of the existence of one does not necessarily 
contain the affirmation of the existence of the other; and the same 
may be said of denial. It is curious enough that this argument was 
more especially pointed against those Arabian philosophers wboy 
from the necessary connexion of causes and efiects, reasoned against 
the possibility of miracles; thus anticipating one doctrine of Mr 
Hume,, to impugn another. (Tsnneman, Gesch. der PkU, VEQ. 
387.) 

The same attempt was made by the learned but unphilosophical 
Huet, bishop of Avranches (QiMMtumeit A2iie<aftt8, Caen, 1^90, and 
jyaite de la Foiblesse de V Esprit Humain^ Amsterdam, 1723). A 
similar motive urged Berkeley to his attack on Fluxions. The 
attempt of Huet has been lately renewed by the Abb6 Lamennais, 
in his treatise on Religious Indifference; a fine writer, whose ap- 
parent reasonings amount to little more than well*varied assertions, 
and well-disguised assumptions of the points to be proved. 

To build religion upon scepticism is the most extravagant of all 

attempts; for it destroys the proofs of a divine mission^ and leaves 

no natural means of distinguishing between revelation and imposture. 

\) The Abb6 Lamennai» represents flutho/itty^nntho aole ground of 

^ •' belief. Why? If any reason can be given, the proposition must be 

Talse; if none, it is obviously a mere groundless assertion. 

Note R, p. 144. 

Casanova, a Venetian doomed to solitary iropiisoonient in the 
dungeons at Venice in 1765, thus speaks of the only books which 
for a time he was allowed to read. The title of the first was La 
Cite Mystique de Scsur Marie de Jesus, appMSe d'Agrada, 

^* J'y lus tout ce que pent enfaater TimaginatioQ exalte d*une 
vierge Espagnole extravagamment devote, ckxitr^e, m^lancholiqoei 
ayant des directeurs de conscience, ignorans, faux, et d6vots. 
Amoureuse et amie trds intime de la Sainte Vierge, elle avait refo 
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ordre de Dieu meme d'^crire la vie de sa divine mere. Lea in- 
structions n^cessairea lui avaient ^t6 fournies par le Saint Esprit. t 
Elle oommen^oit la vie de Marie, non pas du jour de sa naissance, 
mais du moment de son immacul^e conception dans le sein de sa 
mere Anne. Apres avoir narr^ en detail tout ce que sa divine 
heroine fit les neuf mois qu'elle a pass6 dans le sein matemel, elle 
noua apprend qu'4 Tige de trois ans elle balayoit la maiaon, aid6e 
par neuf cents domestiques, tous anges, commandes par leur propre 
Prince Michel. Ce qui frappe dans ce livre est Passurance que 
tout est dit de bonne foi. Ce sont les visions d'un esprit subBme, 
qui, sans aucune ombre d'orgueil, ivre de Dieu, croit ne r^vdler que 
ce que PEsprit Saint lui inspire." {Mimoirea de Caaanooa^ IV. 
343. Leipsic, 1827.) 

A week's confinement to this volume produced such an effect on 
the author, who, though an unbeliever and a debauchee, was then 
enfeebled by melancholy, bad air, and bad food, that his sleep was « 

haunted, and his waking hours disturbed by its horrible visions. 
Many years ader, passing through Agrada in Old Castile, he 
charmed the old priest of that village by speaking of the biographer 
of the virgin. The priest showed him all the spots which were 
consecrated by her presence, and bitterly lamented that the Court 
of Rome had refused to canonize her. It is the natural reflection 
of the writer, that, the hook was well qualified to turn a solitary 
prisoner mad, or to make a man at laj|;ge :an atheist. It ought not 
to be forgotten, that the inquisitors of state at Venice, who pro- ~^ ^ 

scribed this book, were probably of the latter persuasion. It is a 
striking instance of the infatuation of those who, in their eagerness 
to rivet the bigotry of the ignorant^ use means which infaUibly tend 
to spread utter unbelief among the educated. The book is a dis- 
gusting, but in its general outline seemingly faithful, picture of the 
dissolute manners spread over the Continent of Europe in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. 

Note S, p. 148. 

'^The Treatise on the Law of War and Peace, the Essay on 
Human Understanding, the Spirit of Laws, and the Inquiry into the | 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, are the works which have most ^ 

directly influenced the general opinion of Europe during the two 
last centuries. They are also the most conspicuous landmarks in 
the progress of the sciences to which they relate. It is remarkable 
that the defects of all these great works are very similar. The 
leading notions of none of them can, in the strictest sense, be said 
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lo be origioal, tbougli Locke and Smith u tbat reilpel aurpats tkeir 
illustrious rifab. All of them employ great' carb in aseeriaining 
those laws which ire immediatelj deduced from ei^riaice, or 
directly applicahfo to practice; but apply metaphysical and absM«t 
principles with eonmderable negligenee. None puraves the order 
of science, beginning with first elements, aild advancing to more 
and more complicated conclunoifi; though Locke js perhaps less 
defective in method than the nst. All admit diiMaiona wlttcli» 
though often intrinsically excellent^ distract attention, and break the 
chain of thought. None of tklpa is happy in the choioe»^or oonstast 
in the use, of technical terms; and in none do we fiM ibnch of thait 
rigorous precision which is the first beauty of philosophical language. 
Grotius and Montesquieu were imitators of Tacitus, — ^tbe &8t with 
more grarity, the second with more?ifaeity; but both were templed 
to fomake the simple diction of science, in pursuit of the pcngoaot 
brerity which that great historian has carried to a vickNis excess. ' 
Locke and Smith chose an easy, clear, and free, but somewhat 
loose and verboie style«>-more concise in*Lock o m oi e elegadt in 
Smith, — ^in both exempt from pedantry, bat not find of AiUgoity 
and repetition* Periiaps aH these apparent defects oontribated in 
I some degree to the specific usefiilness of these greatworia; and, 1^ 
! rendering their contents more accessible and accqitable \6 flie 
; majority of readers, have more completely blended their principles 
'v with the common opinions of mankind."^— JS?(fifi&iirjr&i?etifetiFi Vol. 
XXXVI. p. 2 4. 

NovB T, p. 16Q. 

MTij eu/ut/i^tYu tnrt rev rev. (Abibt. de Antffio, lib. iii. Cap. V. Oper^ 
torn. It. p. 60. Paris, 1639.) 

A little before, in the 4^e treatise, appesrs a great part of the 
substance of the famous maxim, Nil estin mteUeciu quod nonpriuB 

fuit in Sensti. ' H/t ^«FT«riA jtirimc tic ionu wm, »«i ov» «viv aseSM^-mt 
^iyvta-B^u. (iJtrf. 47.) • 

In the tract on Memory and Reminueence we find his enumeratpn 
of the principles of association. ^^ »«i to f^«c 6«{f«f/ctF, 9§9ro¥rru 

IJ. 86.) If the latter word be applied to time as well as space, and 
considered as comprehending causation, the enumeraUon wDl coin* 
cide with that of Hume. The term'8«ffv« is as significant as if it. 
Jiad been chosen by Hobbes. But it is to be observed, that these 
principles are applied only to explain memory. 
Something has been said on the subject, and something on the 
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fn-esent writer, hf Mr Coleridge, in his unfortunately unfinished work 
called Biograpkia Idieraria^ chap, v., which seems to justify, if 
not to require, a few remarks. That learned gentleman seems to 
have been guilty of an oversight in quoting as a distinct work the 
Parva NaiuraUa^ which is the collective name given by the scholas- 
tic translators to those treatises of Aristotle which form the second 

. volume of Duval's edition of his works, published at Paris in 1639. 
I have already acknowledged the stsiking resemblance of Mr Hume's 
principles of association to those pf Anstotle. In answer, however, 
to a remark of Mr Coleridge, I most add, that the manuscript of a 
part of Aquinas which I bought many years ago (on the faith of a 
bookseller's catalogue) as being written by Mr Hume^ was not a 
copy of the Commentary on the Parva NaturMa^ but of Aquinas's 
own Seeunda SeeundiB ; and that, on examination, it proves not to 
be the handwriting of Mr Hume, and to contain nothing written by 

^ him. It is certain that, in the passages immediately preceding the 
quotation, Aristotle explains i«collection as depending on a general 
la wr— that the idea of an object will remind us of Ibe objects which 
immediately preceded or followed when originally perceived. But 
what Mr Coleridge has not told us is, that the Stagyrite confines the 
application of this law exchuivdy to the phenomena ofreccUecHon 
dUmej without any gtimpse of a more general operation extending 
to all connexions of thought and feeling, — a wonderful proof, indeed, 
even so limited, of the sagacity of the great philosopher, but which 
for many ages continued barren of further consequences. The 
illustrations of Aquinas throw light on the original doctrine, and 
show that it was unenlarged in his time. '^ When we recollect 
Socrates, the thought of Plato occurs * as like him.' When we 
remember Hector, the thought of AchiHes occurs ^ as contrary.' 
The idea of a ^th«r is followed by that of a son ^ as near.' " (Aquin. 
Opera^ I. pars ii. p. 62, et eeq.) Thodb of Ludovicus Vives, as 
quoted by Mr Coleridge, extend no farther. 

But if Mr Coleridge will compare the parts of Hobbes on Human 
Nature which relate to this subject, with those which explain general 
terms, he will perceive that the philosopher of Malmesbury builds 
on these two foundations a general theory of the* human understand- 
ing, of which reasoning is only a particular case. In consequence 
of the assertion of Mr Coleridge, that Hobbes was anticipated by 
Descartes in his excellent and interesting discourse on Method^ I 
have twice reperused that work in quest of this remarkable antici- 
pation, though, as I thought, well acquainted by my old studies with^ 
the writings of that great philoaopher. My labour has, however. 
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been vain. I ha?e disco?ered no trace of that or of any Bimilar 
speculation. My edition is in Latin by Elzevir, at Amsterdam, in 
1650, the year of Descartes's death. I am obliged, therefore, to 
conjecture that Mr Coleridge, having mislaid his references, has, 
by mistake, quoted the discourse on Method^ instead of another 
work; which would affect his inference from the priority of Descartes 
to Hobbes. It is not to be denied, that the opinion of Aristotle, 
repeated by so many commentators, may have found its way into the 
mind of Hobbes, and also of Hume; though neither might be aware 
of its source, or even conscious that it was not originally his own. 
Yet the very narrow view of association by Locke, his apparently 
treating it as a novelty, and the silence of common books respecting 
it, afford a presumption that the Peripatetic doctrine was so little 
known, that it might have escaped the notice of these philoeophers, 
one of whom boasted that he was unread, and the other is not liable 
to the suspicion of unacknowledged borrowing. 

To Mr Coleridge, who distrusts his own power of building a bridge 
by which his ideas may pass into a mind so differently trained as 
mine, I venture to suggest, with that sense x>f his genius which no 
circumstance has hindered me from seizing every fit occasion to 
manifest, that more of my early years were employed in contem- 
plations of an abstract nature, than of those of the majority of his 
readers; that there are not, even now, many of them less likely to 
be repelled from doctrines by singularity or uncouthness; more will- 
ing to allow that every system has caught an advantageous glimpse 
of some side or corner of the truth; more desirous of exhibiting this 
dispersion of the fragments of wisdom by attempts to translate the 
doctrine of one school into the language of another; — who, when 
he cannot discover a reason for an opinion, considers it as important 
to discover the causes of its adoption by the philosopher; beKeving, 
in the most unfavourable cases, that one of the most arduous and 
useful researches of mental philosophy is to explore the subtile 
illusions which enable great minds to satisfy themselves by mere 
words, before they deceive othcsrs by payment in the same counterfeit 
coin. These habits, together with the natural influence of my age 
and avocations, lead me to suspect that in speculative philosophy I 
am nearer to indifference than to an exclusive spirit. I hope that 
it can neither be thought presumptuous nor offensive in me to doubt, 
whether the circumstance of its being found difficult to convey a 
metaphysical doctrine to a person who, at one part of his life, 
made such studies his chief pursuit, may not imply either error in 
the opinion, or defect in the mode of communication. 
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Note V, p. 196. 

A very late writer, who seems to speak for Mr Bentham with 
authority, tells us that " the first time the phrase of ^ the principle 
of utility' was brought decidedly into notice, was in the ^Essays, by 
David Hume,' published about the year 1742. In that work it is 
mentioned as the name of a principle which might be made the foun- 
dation of a system of morals, in opposition to a system then in vogue^ 
which was founded on what was called the ' moral sense J* The 
ideas, however, there attached to it, are vague^ and defective in 
practical application,^* {Westminster Review^ No. xx\.) If these 
few sentences were scrutinized with the severity and minuteness of 
Bentham's Fragment on Government^ they would be found to con- 
tain almost as many misremembrances as assertions. Utility is not 
^^ mentioned" but fully discussed, in Mr Hume's Discourse. It is 
seldom spoken of by ** name." Instead of charging it with ^^ vague- 
ness^" it would be more just to admire the precision which it com- 
bines with beauty. Instead of being ^ defectivein practical appHea" 
Hon" perhaps the desire of rendering it popular has crowded it with 
examples and illustrations taken from life. To the assertion that 
^Ht was opposed to the moral sense^" no reply can be needful but 
the following words extracted from the Discourse itself: ^^ I am apt 
to suspect that reason and sentiment concur in almost all moral de- 4 , 
terminations and conclusions. Thefinal sentence which pronounces ij 
characters and actions amiable or odious^ probably depends on some ' 
internal sense or feelings which nature has made universal in the 
whole species" (^An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals^ 
sect i.) The phrase ^^ made universal," which is here used instead 
of the more obvious and common word '^ implanted," shows the 
anxious and perfect precision of language, by which a philosopher 
avoids the needless decision of a controversy not at the moment be- 
fore him. 

Note W, p. 198. 

A writer of consummate ability, who has failed in little but the res- 
pect due to the abilities and character of his opponents, has given 
too much countenance to the abuse and confusion of language ex- 
emplified in the well-known verse of Pope, 

Modes of self-love the Passions we may call. 
" We know," says he, " no universal proposition respecting human 
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nature which is true but one— that men always act from Belf-inter^ 
est." (Edinburgh Refnem, March 1829.) It is manifest from^ 
the sequel, that the writer is not the dupe of the coofunon; but^ 
many of his readers may be so. If^ indeed, the word H^-UdereMt 
could with propriety be used for the gratification of eveiy prevalent 
desire, he has clearly shown that this change in the signification of 
terms would be of no advantage to the doctrine which he contro- 
verts. It would make as many sorts of self-interest as there are 
appetites, and it is irreconcilably at variance with the system of as- 
sociation embraced by Mr Mill. To the word self -love Hartley 
properly assigns two significations ^ 1. Gross self-love, wlach coo- 
sists in the pursuit of the greatest pleasures, from all tboss desires 
which look to individual gratification ; or, 2. refined self-love, whicb 
seeks the greatest pleasure which can arise from all the denres of 
human nature,!— the latter of which is an invaluable, though inferior 
principle. The admirable writer whose language has occaisioned 
this illustration, who at an early age has mastered every spedes o£ 
composition, will doubtless hold fast to simplicity, which survives 
all the fashions of deviation bom it, and which a man of a geuys so 
fertile has few temptations to forsake. 
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*•• - ■...||.-. .*.* . ' ; . ". ' J .■••••.': ; :•. I i:- • '•■. 'i! • t! . ••■• • f r-. :'.''. | . a ai.t. 

■ !, t'. ■ ■ >■ ' \ '. . • ■ "I I •"■ ;! i'l »!.■ iif ll .11' .".'• il. .r '■ r ..'.■: r\ {• - ;:-. .'•..! •.■.u.a:- • .'. 

J" '"■•'• •• '. t. ". r .•■.;• .1 :;.•.; J f . v.- '..•.. I.- ■ .••■■.•■.; ii-i .! *■■ !• • ir ' l.i 1 h 1 •■ r;. -i r ■. . a^ 

* « ;, I r I • I : ■:• ; : ■ • 1 • . : ■ 1 ■ i' .'. \. ' : < i ■• . '.■ 1 . " • . ; ■ .! 1 1! r »:ii ;.• .■:ii! .j 1,1 

■ : i. ; . : ,.:..; ; . I . . • . . I ' • ' . 1 r. . 1 .'. 1 1" the 111 I 

*■*■/...•.". : •.: ■ * * '1 . I • •■ .. ■'•' : I •• ■ ..I i.ia iii a ««'ri; 

'" A (. 1 I I 'iiifit'ii liluar;., «■.,! i:i\aIiiahK.' Iiu Milri't'.!- \ :lh "'A 'a iii'h 1 •• I '■•:■ \. .isi; t{ ili- iiuu..* can lien.' 

*tir*. >* ^js^' y. .^,11, rirfiH. ' a.'f'T li^ in-i if »ip "— ) iiha* ».. 



ENCYCLOPJEDIA AMERICANA. 



" The work will be a valaable poM^M ion to every (hmily 
or individual that can afford to purchawt it ; and we take 
pleasure, therefiire, in extending the knowledge of ita 
metilii."—wVational InuUiffeneer. 

"Thi^iwork appt-'an* tn impmvi.' as it issues from the* 



More than lialf of the volumes of thii 
now before the public, and the reception i 
met with is the beat evidence ihat the publii 
fullillcd the promises made at its uuit»et. 1 
now only to promise, for the editors nrid tti 



press*. T\v; n*initMr nf abl«' writi-rs. who contribute ori i i|,ai ^f, exertion shall be spare<i to render ll 
L'irialm.iii. rill all ih.d»|iartuiMnt^ofli»eraiur.' and wi- ■ volumes equal to thoee already publi 
••nee IS ainplj sutlirieiit to givi* it ciJebnlv and hmli cliar- ' u-„ ...^,„:„ ,i,« mm«».ti»n it !.»<. •^.^•hp^^i 
arlor. To ii...i. .rnenp.>d in th-- active i;<ir».i.tx of life- »'"" ''"*^*.»" ."»« »«P««f V»» »* M^s acquired, 
whow iiin.« IK pr.M iou- -iliis popular dictionary in a nioM i-«npiion w large, and incrwwng ; and iri t. 
%aliiiibl'« ani naily niiMl- i.f nftrrnrp. Ii cuibrurfs binf tors when* its circulaUon is greatost, and i 
vieut ami hki-tr ii'^'i of all ih*' laip di^irovt'iif* in scieni'i!— , brst known, there is a roristantly iiirreasiinf 
and ihtf pn.^cnt rondiimn of huraturc. pi.litirp. tec. Ace. 'The pubIi^lll.'rs invite ihe ailentiun of those 
EvKry niirrhanlH rounfinc rouin-<iv.ry law>»T-8 library ^4,1 a! read v have possewcd themselves of 
-..v.ry m-.;lianir .iv.ry farni-r oughi io j.«.v..ss a copy j f j ^^^ opporlunity to U^ome a 

of this M^'ta\ and valuable vvork -Couner. , ^.^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ {,1;^ n.Howinff acc-ount . 

"From th'' i<|KH:imcn which had already been civen. %\ el ginal work, upim which it is ba«ed, and 
have no h*>iitahon in f-aving. ih.ii in reijaid t.i intvlli- ipnnctl by the Kdinburgh Reviev\ — 
CenccMkill. and faithful (lilii;i.Mirc. it 14 a wurk of ilit* very 1 

hi«»i»*t ordir. \\V know ..f n.iHiniilar publiraiion that! TIlK WORLD-RENOWNED I^JPZIG CONVER 
can li»!ar any coinpariwin wiih it for Ihf rich vaii«-ly ofj LEXICON. 

valuable inforniatKin. whirli II condenses witliin 50 «innll I ,. • . 1 1 . 1 « 

a roinpass*. It is tr.-p from all th- narrowm-s^ uf Knalish ' . " ^^^^ intruded to supply a want occa 
pr.«judire. It contains many im|>"rtanl and nitin-^tinj.' ^he thar,n.t<-r ot the ag^, in whuh the grit 
doiaiiri which ran b** found in no Lii:rli>h pro !iif Hon. and ' iradf««, nrul ihe vunuiis iornw of knowled. 
IS a work which r.ould in; un;t>n by ncnt* hut (tfrnian :u'li\(> iifo, liad become hi iniich exlendc 
41'holar-.. nit.r.- than two hundn-d of whom win; einployf.! \ersiliid, that no individuaU-rifEaped in busi 
in the original cmpilaiion "-Bo<ton ub^^tricr. become wi'll acquaiiitid with all «ubjerUs 

" Thi< cannot but pMve a valuable addition to tlic lite- ' iiitcrt':>1 : whih* llic wide ditTiisiiiri of infom 
lature of thi; age."--,Vcr. .-Wifrtwcr. jderod such know It'dpo c^)^onlIal to the ch 

••Th«: vast cirruhitiMn ihm work has had in i:.irop-. ja" «t'«'|"l'l»''hijl iiiaii. This want, noexisi 
where It hai alnaily Iw-en npiinl.-d in i;.iir (.r fue ian- wero adtHjuaii' luMupply. IkKJK!* treating ol 
CuaiT'"*. n'>t to siK>nk of tlf nuni>'iou-< (;• rni.'in editions, j hranrhes, Minh ns uazHtrers. d:e. were toi 
of which i«KVEH have bern p'lblii-h'tt. siwak-* loii-llv in m chanicK r; while voUiniiiioiis Hnryclops 
favor of its iiiirinMC merit, without w hi. hKUch a cfcJ.l.rity i,^, h-arnod. Hienlifir, and cumbivii;. fc*ii 
could iH'vi-r ha\«' been attainccl. lu e\i rv loan •-•opaceili .,1,1, ,_.,,,, ,„„,;..-.«, -,»«,,; pi .,«» vtuwK ^tt^.U. «. 
in public buMins.^. who n.ed« a cornet and ample book ' «'''»»J"r:ilo tnatihcs nquiriie llHU h btutjy c 
of refennc.. on vanouH t,.pir< ..f science ami l.ft.-r.s ih- n< iniamiaiire with the subjeit di<cu*sed. 
EnC)cI..pT.lia Ameiicana will Ik.' almost in\aluaM.'. To due tors cd the ( OXVERSAllo.v Lkxicox e 
individuals obliged to (.'o to situatioiii wh'-re bi<(ikR are to bcUct ip.tm lAory branrh of kimuledfe 
neiiher numerou.s nor easily procured, tin- riih ri>ni«'iit.< neit'swiry t<» a WTll-inforineil mind, iind to j 
of these twt-Ue v.dMiu..-. will prove a mim> which will In r view's of the inor«^ nlistriii^e branches u 
amply r. lay 11^ purrha^TandlK- with d.mrultvrxhaiM ,„„i s.n.mo; that their r.-adoo ni.cht not 
ed ; and %v«' n riuiinunii it to their pntionacf m the i.i I „. i, 1 „. 1 , ,. •. . 1 ..^ , 1 „. ...... .^.«v, 

CMivntion of lt^ worth. Imbed it' i> d,Uir,.lt to .av to "»»'**''^' and depnveil ut pleasure or mproi 
wl«t cla<.-..f P ad.T.. <u. h a In.ok would imt |u..v.' is fi.l. 'KiU'miH e ol tarty or r\pr»>Mon-» n><-d in boj 
nay. almo.-i indi.-|nMisabI.«. «inci- it c«.nibints a ur, at v<T>alii»n. Siu h a work ini:&l '.diViou»ly c 
auiouut of \aluabl>> iiiail>r in Mii.ill (<<nipaM. aiul at , utility to every cUl-s (d* rcait»-r>'. It ha« b 
in id>>rat» iipMiH'. and h in •K-ivr-p v. w. :i >-ii.- 1 tol.mi miK h po iii drrinauv. llial it is met w 
aucim-iit tlw r.•ad.•^^ siu k of i.|..a<. ai.d powei. .,\' eon ssh^^rv. niu-.Mii the leanii d. the lawverK. ihi 
versaiirm. without ...vrr.Iy laxin- turn; oi fati^uiu- arUMK in.r( hiini^. me. Irmi. s. and n..n of a. 
attention, -.i... UaxN .iurcrU... r. .,,,^^ ^^^^^^j^.^ ^^..^,. ^^^^,^^ ,^^,^^. ^^^.jj ^^ ^ ^j^^ 

"Thed.'paitin<Mit of Ani.ripan lluiffrnphv. a <Mli..t of :„|,j,.,.t, fr.,,,, ij„. i;rvi:mMaiuo, ihnr thoue 
which It -honl.l b.- dH-rar.fd i:> h, ice. r:ii.i. ?•• ili- '\':\„us\-':iufi\\c\\o v..iiiiars,si.-v..ti . t:if:on«.rt 
sjref? ih.-it maiiv an. i-*. in lbi> W'TK. a pr- mini :,; I :i!iir.' ■. .1 .,,, _.„ ....^ ..,...,» -.,,.,.,.. v .» r-.nni: (c 
and ht.s r.o.,v..d the aii-niion of one'oi d... mo,, .n.l.. ''»'"»A» ;'^\ '" M'KKI) Tlioi ^aMi C PII>. U 
fatijyabl- writ..r> m lin^ ...-paMui-nt oi hi-iniuie. whidi |'"«'-l/'d ni It-.- than Iitiei-n yr-ary. Il \innU 
Uie pr.-s.nl ago ran furnish." i.\i:frn (.\.ur,ir. latod miu the Swedish. I>a^:^h and Dutrn la 

. . ,. . ., , ^T * 1 II 'nnd a Fremli irnn?luutni i« now prcrianneii 

" .Acenrdine to Ih- plan nf Iir I.o'b* r. a r.esn rnlum- •,, ,1. . . „ . .. , „ r ,1.-. v.. -,.., .wi;i,# 
will li*^ HiM-lied: tho Vuh^tan.:. of ,.,nt. mp-nv Knuw . *" '' '" ir-l'Jirati.m of tlu' Anunean cl tic 
ledse will be brou::lit within a Hna'.l .•■■m... <: and il:.- I"'|*'; l»i>« /."• " '■I'^^rt-d to s«>n r.> thenblcfta: 
chaiaM'T and i:.-.- ff a manual will U' iiM|:i!i. I t.» a _•»•,''' t'lo t-diior^ have bet :i aidt-d I'V many P 
kind of publicatiiiu hi'n.'ti>for<^ i> s< rviil.on f>tr.iiit: fli--lve«). 'uf (!isiin!!Uir>l.i:d atxlily- 
f ir ocraMoual r«fi;rei:r • liy tlm-e who uiH'-i->taii-t tin- Tiio Ann r.criri R.o'j'm'djv. whirh i«« very f 
tJerman lansua-r..-. th- C'nrcr.safmn I.n 1.0:1 1- c..iHi;|t.-.: j,.,, J,,., u ^^;^li^ll••^l Lv Mil." W \l Ml. who hw 
t'Ui times f<tr one a;ip'irHiiuii to any i^n.li-h ilm>il<|i:i 
dia."— •Vsi'iO'iri/ (itr.ai,-. 



•• Th'» volunii' ti'iw" p!b!i«ihed is not i.n!y hi'.'h'y h'iiior 
ahlel(»th^ ln>t«. a:.i:il>, and in'in<'ti> •»f ii • .ii:is aial'il,, 
p>ili!isiii)-i. b'lf fiiTui.-hi - a proud f-ninple ot i!i .in iir.i< > j:|j,, 
ami el-'t'-inri* uii!i whii h tb.- nioM « !;'.!>->ralf a; d 1 •iini- • '■ , , .,,, . ., . 

lant lii.rarv .•,.(..r|.n>. .s n.uv now U- „;.:...!,. .| ,„ ...,r 1"'>' ' '"'-''''" ,V"''^* - *" "" ""•^"•' 

countrv. of ih.- n.:iiii.ir in whi. a l.-..- . iwr< h.ive th:^ ■•'•' •''*"• »' ^^' '' ='^ ' •""'l "' 1»^«>V! 



• ! to i!i I «-r 



PMi'.i-iiIar alli ntn'ii !•> t'uil i'-.'uiii-ii (d our li 

aiiJ Ironi ip.ali na^v i.i ti:r iM-lecUon of whit 

In -'ii c-ii:.'i''i •! UT suniP v< urs. I'or oSviots 

i:o:i'i'>' ol ili»'.;f'.«.M.i-:}i*'l Aii:<ni3n» 

d ;r!>l:\ ;•'••. iN : the F.ur«.«|>ca 

;i>>:!ie.«i of all distii.qnisiied li> 

country, mi ih.- ni:iiiiiir in whi. a l-..- . iW'n li.ive th:- ,•"•' ;';'^' "* *^' '' ='^ \'"^'^ "' l»!«>t ""h*. 
fbr compli'tid th'-ii ta.^k. ii is tn'iH...-i.i' • r-. ili- nen.. ■ i-t 'I '»«• uriu h > «i:> /i«.!!:'Ly and the various 
a hrii'f n.v\-i«:ipir arlii li', t.-i.-ptak wi'.li a.I'.ij'i.iti' ll|^tl.^■. of \.'»;'.r.«l S(;iin«. and lh«.K>c 011 Ci.em 
— BiK.ti.it Hu^:. (It. Miner.r:o::\. h.ivo 1 •< n inpnn-d o\p^l•^^l) 

"It rofiinu- to h? parti.-il.-.rlv rich in th- .Vparl v..»rk by j;i'ntiri'.. n ..-slnKTUislu-.l \x\ ihc » 
ments of r.iii!;raph\ an! .Wiiir.l l.'i«-l'ir\. Wli m wi- bi'>k pariiiuiil--. 

at tin- larjie niiio-^ of nii«'Nllaa"oiiH Un'W-li-i!L<o ."pnad In relalioii loilje Fine .\rts.the work :■«« 
b.'fore the ieai!cr. in a f iri.i who h ha* r.-vrr Ik-mii ei|!al!ed ri.-l,. i\fo;\\ allcniinn wa- irivrn to tins in 12 
for ,i-cond.M.^aiion. and ...nv-x.-.l in a ^i>l.- th.t .Mnm-.i ^^^,.,. .j,.,, ,i,p |.',^|,t„r^ have l.i«.ii nnxiou* to 

be i«nr|Ki>*'d for iin-prniv and ifc-r-picuitv. we laiinot but 1 ,1 , „ 1 i- , . ,- 

think ihat th- \m-r,canr.n, ve|..pu'dia d.-...rv. . a place .n = ''>'./;'** »"'7;''^«rv addtioiM. a.. jH-rlc I a^ w 
evry coll.-rti.m. in wbi.h w^-rkM of reference form a p-u , '/' "'■""••'"*■" *'* ""' *'"''■ ''"* ^^'"■'^ .^"' 
iiu\\:'—boHihern I'atriot. I bnr«v xaluabb', ns in «a«<»s whore Upil ?ii 

" ny far the Ih.si work of th. kind ever oflL-red for sale ' ''"''''"^' -"'! "^ •''?""^ 'i* -^^ **» ^'^ *=^"&'»''^' ^' 



in ttUM country.--- (7. S. fia- 



man and .American I..:iw. 



r 
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Taiii work will f.>rjn a popuhr r,.>iii»r»nfli!un of what- ' mti-rr'^^t uliirh ihav pr'.\-.oijt itsrlf (nini liino to tiino 
•ver iH uM-i\,\. iwluiniv; niu\ iiil.ri-*liiii!. i:i ih-nirU' ..i" ,.;,„ , l^im ^ nlaro." its >,"jJi;,m|< arc rlas-silifd lU'tord- 

i^!!i^?.y!:'VZ'^l'\.,^ T'i^ ^ '"»!,' i" »«»•' ""li"! divisions .,nii«ntiuro. j-domT, and 

ranft'inciit Uii^ twou a-lopt-nl. which pn-.MMii.-* n r-'ihar . ..' r i i • ■ i ,; ,i . , i ... «. i .. ;ii 

Uicw a.lvauiafip may b-nifiitunnd. | idusm oI a d«;:fnr.!:uili.' niimiuT i>l voliniu'*:. AI- 

Each vdluiii" wil! c.d.tain oiu? or inoro siihjortsi iiniiit#'r ' th-r.jcii Itiv pririsi' i/xinU nfihr uork cannut be lixcxl 
rupted ami iiiihrokfii. an<i %%ill !>•; arc<tiiipaiii<-J by th»j uilli ('(-rtniiiiv. vci lli(*ro is a i'.iiiil which wdl not be 
«orre«|H)iiiliriff plat«'» nr oth.-r appropriatf illistral'itms. t-xcocdrd ; and'lhr' suliscnhor.". innv loik iurward to 
Facility «f nf-r-nc will h- o.btHin..il wiihcnl f'.ti.'nnc, i|„. jHisscs-siou. wilhiii a rrru-oiiahl.Msini'.ofacon 




profewion. Ita j.iil)sirili,'ril.'Mr,- todi.'n-oMiuv.M.' ilh* vvf.ik 3. A.XTl'RAL UlSIOliV: 1. (.i:0<:;RAPUY; 5. 
•t any Mnsie of it:* pililicalion. th.r v..|.|in.^ wlii.li 1m ; l»()Lrri(S and MORALS; (*. GKNKRAL I.ITK- 
may liav*. r.tr..iv...UM:i imt I w.. th'ir vahu- hy s.|.uiatio» UA'I'rRi: ujid CRITICISM : 7, 1U.S'1X)RV; 8, BI- 
rroin th.; re>t of ihi' work, hiiki* ihcy will iilwayn iMtin-i . q^^ij « piiy 

bccoinplcti; jnlli9:.i«'lvi».orniay bo inadi; M» al a liilhii" j ■ .i ,' , i . i. • i i _. 

expeiitfi*. .^" ""* "'nivi" absinisf arui tcM-hnioal departments 

The i»mTln*-?rs will iipvrr llml ihcir pr«.|Mriy in ihis. "*" knowliMlc^, nn altciiij.l lias lu'i-n made to etwivey 
work di<itroy(:il by tin* piblir.ation of a siromf etlition.i to tho rr-adiT a ui-nrral ai (iuainUiiiio with these >>ut>- 
Tbe arranjiMiit'iil' i» i^urh Ihil iwrtirular volniu!-* may jiv.-m. by lb«* um; of phiin nud linndiur lun^uaue. ap- 




whatev*-r i-* nlwnli'iV. -ii a> m form a roi-.-tanih i:if !■ n. '"» ''Xtrli.-ii >'.<.iu!d l««' .-i antl !o obtain the sup(X)rt ol 
ir»d(*>r*; ■;. .ili.i. rfa<h ur.' a lV:worth»* .'iilvaiiiaL'<'s wnicli , ihi' nsc.-l di'>:il.L^I.|^lll■d talcn! of ih«' age. 'I'hey trust 
lliepri>pri. tors ha\H tiMifin to ilK; public, and which iluiy that tbev have- ndtcnu-d that pli-dge. Aniorig the 
pMep th.'iii*'lv. s t.. r.'ah -r. . . . , voli:rii,.s'a:r(a'.!v J ublished ni the Htenirv-departineiil, 

-Z'i?«M■^"^.^'L;^T!^''l''I^"^.h^ ""/'PV'^^T" ''">'* -^ !»»"» t:;.ir have bren the prtHiiictio I of men 

■lonal will bi' adftp!i»il. ijoi so inarh tn tliost: who dcbin', . .< , i ■ ,i ,- , i .• i ! . i . wj- 

to attain a pra.iual proiiri..ncy. as to tlios.. who sc-k|V''" ••';'"'.»' "'V ^"^ !,'"'^*'\ ^'''T''^' lal«\W-Nr 
thal|KHtioiiof iiifori.;aii«mro-.p'diii:r s.irh matt.r.>whn:h ;''•''"".'* ^bi«-.;iiiio>h and Sir Uallcr Sixitt. In the uei- 
'im geriuraliy I'xprt'-I fri.m wril fihirat<'il jicr-juii. An ; •*«ili'i<- dipariiuiMit. a v\t»rk iui.'* lHM.n prodncod from 
jntieri'st will b>* iinpaiti-l t>i wUai im abstrart liy ropious , the pen oi'.Mr. llcn<'(-lit>l. wbiili hai« been pronounced 
illustrations, ntid ih- siirnr< a will Iv rniilm'd attrartivi-. | |i\' the biirhest liviin; anthonly on hubjeela of general 

atiunH on 

mode »ince 

Cljeah9trii»...li^n.s,..nHwhiti,th.'vtoniain.ha«!hith..rto '«»•'""• «"^: »" u^' "'"|' nne.si worn oi pmlo»oi)hical 

c«>niii|!iiftd th-m ua'n- hbraiv.aH work-of oiilv«vra«ion.il; R^'"'"-* ^%buh tins ago has sotii 

r<5lSBrenr<*. 'rh-» pri-i-nl work, from its |)i')rtibl<^ form nml' 

■Popular hlvl'?, will rlnnn a plari« in tlM'drawinerooin aii-l . 77*** fiillon'inc: ii('i f<!'r!ion from tkt list of Cmtfributors. 

MACKIK- 



bylrealina tliom with r.-f.r«.-nf« to the iiio.-t taimliar oh ' pli.l,.s.„phv. to ronfam " llie iioblestt ot«crvi 

•^runwi'Mv'birik of Enrvclop^dia. not l.-s. „.an ■ H'-'^'--^^; VT^"^' ^"'V^"t ^''\"1 
tljea!Htru»...li^n.sM.nHwhitl,th.'vtoniain.ha«»hith..rto *^»'«»"- «"'^!t«>b^' "'Jh' hne.st work ol phil 
ii|!nftd th-m u.thi- libraiv.aH work^of oiilv«vra«ion.il ; R^'"'"-* ^%nuh tins ago has sotii. 

renr<'. 'rh-» pri'i-nl work, from its |)i')rtibl(^ form nml' 

liar hlvl'?, will rlnnn a plari« in tlM'drawine-rooin aii-l . Tfit'OilIoi!'i:ic:ii('i f<!'r!ion from tkt list nfO 
boudoir. Forinms in ilflf a Co.np!''*r / ihrnru. u(-\ m u i » n ii w i«\ri-£9 

ins an nxfeaMV.- and inHiiit.lv vari-d ston» of in- ^l*,*;,,*!'^'!^, {/"»'"^'»'''<^ Sir JAMLb 
clion and aiii'iH-nu'nt, pri"«-iitiin; jiimi ko unicli on lOSM, M. I . 



(fKruclion aiiii aiinH-nu'ni, pn ^ .... , 

^'•cry itiibj-'d :m lh»sc not prof«">^ionally «'iiaau d in it 
'require, coavt'ntcnt in <\/.t', altrnctive in lorm.clf^rrant in 
^B lustriition.''. and inoMt in<Hl'Tat«'iii »'X|H.'n>^ tlw ('aiunkf 
XvnpM.DiK" will. It is hM|h'd. bi* fouiul an ubjuclof par.i- 
lount int«;n*>»l in cvfry family. 
_ To thp h«:ads of hcIiooIs and all plari-i of ptihiir odiira- 
~ on tbt* prnpriRtorii iru>l that thi>{ wuik will pariirulaily 
immr>nd its«'lf. 
It !i*;em!i scarcMly neri>s>aiy tn add, that notliinc W'lll 
a(imitt*'d into th»" pacp-* of the ••c'\BiNrT(?Yri,t)i».r.ni\" 
^bich ran liavo tin* inovi p-moii' tond'^nry to (tifcnd pMblic 
privaip morals. To rnfirc"* th- rnliivation of rtdi^ion 
no the practicp of \irtiif I'hoiild !)•• a piincipal objrct 
rith all who undertak*' to inform Ihn public mind: but! 
ith the vicw^ juht •■xplaincd. the coiidut-tor of tiii<t wirk I 
^^eh tho*» «:on!iidL'rattoii>) mor«? p^jvi-ially pri's«ii'd njnin 
^li attention. Par<fntii and (raaidianii may, tlKTefon*. 
^mtl assured that they will lu'vi-r find it iH'ct^sfary to plan.' 
^ vohiin<« of the " Cabinet " b«»yond th« ivach of their chil- 
dren or pupils. 



CoN'siDERADi.E progrcRH having Iwen made in tliis 
^Wrork, the publinhcni wish to dinM't the attention of 
^]to public to the advanta:res bv whirh it is divtin- 
l^uished from other similar montiily piiblicaiioiui. 

It b not intended that the Cabinet ('vdofioMlia shall 
Cbrm an interminable series, in which any work of 



The Ri^hi Mrv. The I^^nl Bishop of Cioyne. 
Sir \VAi;n:R SCOIT, Bart. 

JOHN I rki>i:rick william hcrschel, 

THOMAS MfX)Rr:, Kwj. 

J. B. BIO r, Mcnibrr of the French riiMtitute. 

ROBKRT SOri'HKY. Ks.). IVut l-iureate. 

Th.' Baron CIIARLKS DIIMX, Mendicr of the 

Roval Institute and (-haniU^r of I>eputieB. 
TIJOMAS CVMPBKLL, K.h.|. 
T. B. M.VCAI'MIV, K.>«i. M. 1». 

DAMi) bri:\vsti:r, i.l.i>. 

J. ('. I. SIS.MOM)!. of (iencva. 

Ca;.!. IIKNRV KATF.R. Vice l»rc»ident of the 

Roval Sicictv. 
The ASTRO.N'OMKR ROYAL. 
DAVILS CILBKRT. V.^[. M. P. 
S.T.COLKRirXiK. Ksq. 
JAMKS MO.\T(;OMKRY. F.sn. 
The Risjht Hon.T. P. COIRTKNAY. M.P. 
J. J. BKRZELirS. of Stockholm, F. R. S., &c. 
TheRev.CJ. R.(iLKI(;. 
T. PHILLIPS. F>q. Prof, of Paintinp. R. A. 
Rev. C. THIRLWALL, Fellow of I'rinity College, 

('ambridce. 
ANDRKW CRK. M. D. F. R. S.. Ac &c. &c. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 



"or TUB MAHV WORKS WIIICH HAVE BEFN LATELY VVH- 
LISIIEl) IJI IMITATION, OR ON TIIK ri.\S AltOPIRI) BY TIIK 
HOCIETY rOR THE Dirrr>Ii»( OK I'SKKUL K>0%VI.KDUK. DR. 

lardxkr'm rvrLnp.f:m\ ih by mi'i h the m«»>>t vai.jv- 

BLR, AND THE MOVV RE< n MM ENDED BY m^riNULlNUED 
ABfLSTAMCE, ECIkNTiriC AND LITERARY." 

Kdinburffh Reviete. 



HISTORY OF RXGLAND. By Sir Jame« 
Macklntotb. In 8 Vols* Two Vol«« pub- 
tubed. 



HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Sir Walter 
Scott. In 'i Vols. 

*• Tho History of Scotland, by Sir VValU-r Scott, we do 
not hesitate to d>-rlarr. will b.- ii' p'lssihle. more cxtoii' 
fivvly ri>:i«l, than IIk; iiiti«t (kipiilar work of firliuit, by the 
Kaiiio prolific aiitliur. ami fur liiiH obvioiin rcanon : it com- 
bini'M iiinrli iif tin* brilliant colon iitf of tiio Ivaiihoo pic- 
tiirt>s of bypiiio iiiannery, and all tb'- (rraceful facility of 
s>tylu and putiircMiiu'nctis of di'-$>cription of hi8 oilier 
rharniiii!! romanceii. with a iiiiiiiiie fidelity to the facts 
of liiMor}, niid a twarchmir Mcriilin> into llk'ir autlifiiti- 
_ ,. . . , ,« , ^'i'y •'^"•* ridativv valur. which imeht ptil to Ihi: blush 

in the firrt volume of Pir Janios MackintOMh'a His- Mr. Hiinir- and oiIkt pruf.NH.il historians. t?iirh is tlR- 
lory of hnslund. wo imd r-noiigh to wanai.t tlie aniici- jniapir. charm of Sir Waller Scotfa pen. it han only to 

fi|Mtion4 of thi- pnblir. that a calm and liimiiioim philowi- touch the Kinipl.-st inridi-nl of everyday life, and it starts 
y will dilluso ilwlf over th.> long nariativu of our Brit iup invested with all tin- inlinPt of a Kceno of roiiiaiice; 
I Hnttory. —FMinburgh Hevieir. I and yi-t smh i-« his fidelity lo tin; ti-xl of nature, that t!ie 

" In this volume Kir JaiiifM Mackintosh fully develoii*-) knmlits. and i^-it'--. and collan-d fi>«i!.< with whom hiji in- 
tbOHC gnM power'), for tli*; Iln•l«4l•s^iun of whirli tlH.* public I vi-ntive pniiis ha!< |i.op|i>d so luaoy %<diimeri. are regarded 
have Ions given him cn-Mlit. The result i^ the ablot com- I'V u^ as not miMi* cri-atioii)* of f mcy, but its real fleifh and 
nentary that has yet appi;ared in our lanfiuast* n]ion mnw ; bliM>.l exisieiici's, with all the viriu'>-r:, toeliugs and errors 
of the moi-t iuporlant circuiiiHtanceri of Encli&h lliiitory." of coniiuou-iilace hmnanitv."— /«if. Gatette. 

" Worthy in tlMJ method, style, and reflections, of the 
•uthor'fl high reputation. \Vi; wvre particularly plon.sfd >««am/%nv *^m «n •v^.v m •» » 
with his hish voin of philosophical sintimenl, and i„s,"'ST^'*Y OF FRA^*^. By Eyre ^xnkM 

occanonal survey of contemporary annals."— .Vurjoaa/ t-rowc. in «s vol«. 

GdZiUe. I 

" If talents of the highest order, long .-xiM^rience in po- \ '"^TORY OF FRANCE, from tbe Restora^ 
litic«^ and years of appiicati.m lo iIk Hudy of history ^*o** ^^ <"^ Bonrlwniii, to the Revolution 
and tho collection of infonnulion. can comiiiand su|ieri'- of 1S3U. Ity T. B. Macanlay^ Eaq. M. P. 
ority in a historian. Sir Janieh .Mackintohh may, without ' ^earlv rcadv. 
reading this work, be said to have produced tli.« l>tst his- ' ' 

tory of this country. A js-ruwl of the work will prove I "The pivie is roiici*» and clear; and rwnts arr sum- 
that those who anticipat-'d a siipirior pro«luction. have 'mcd up wilh much vigor and oripinality."— Lif. Gazette. 
luthnr^-'iVZ^'"''' "" '**'* '"^'' qualifications of the . „„ j.^^^.^ „f y^^^,^ i, ,,.,,,l„y ^^ ,- ^.jjj, ,^0 

■uiniT. i.ourter. works r.f his as'soriaHs. the test of their day, Scott and 

*• Our anticipations uf this voliinu' w»ie r'-rtaiiily v^rv M:icUint«»sh."— .VanfA/y Muff. 
highly rai*'d and uiiliko s irh aniiciprifM.ns. in general, | .. y,,, j,,.^,, ^ ta>k Mr. Crowe is eminently qualified. 
Ihey have not been di.sai.p«.iiiled. A plulMsophu al spirit. • ^t a Elanre. a- it w.rr. his ev takes in the thoatrc of 
■ nervous style, and a full knowledge of th- .subj.-ri. ac- 1 ^,.„ju,i,., ,,4^ ^j ,,, j^ ..eat.'char. and pithy; and his 
quinjd by considerable r.-H-an.h into the work.-* of pr*.. 1 ,„., ,„- r.uidrnsation cnabUs him to say much, and 
ceding chroni.b.r.* and historians, niun.ntly diKtmgui.-h ,,rt;.,.„v,.|v. m a f.w word.?, to pnsenl a distinct and 
Ihia popular abridein..nl. and cannot tail to r.?common 1 it j p..rf..,.i ,,i,.i„r,. )„ a narrowly circumscribed spacc."-JLa 
to universal approbation. In continuins his work as lie '](t;^/;^ ']i%embln. 
baa begun, Sir Janirs .Markinioiih will coiif :r a great bi.-n<- 



At on h.A country."— /rf);i<f. Lit. Gazette 
" Of its gen(>ra1 merits, and it.n permnnenl value, it is 



" 'I'he Bt> le IS neat and condr-nsed ; the thoughts and 
ronrlusion*> sound and just. The necessary concisenesii 
of th'! narrativf is unncroinpamed by any baldniiss; on 



iiinpo»tfiiblf lo hp.;ak, without iIil- hieh" >t roiumendation, jn,,, contraiv. it is spirit..d and engaging. '—Ba/i. .imeri- 
and after a rarclul and atliMitive iK-rusal of thi.' two vol Iran. 
umOJt which bav Ijoom piihlislu'd. wi* arr m.-ihli'd to d»'- I ..'»,. ^ „„„,„ ... ,»... 1. ;...«„. r.t' ^ »r«nt nati.m ^.•r;ni. n 
•__ *u. • ••._ u: _ 1. *t^«i . K I «- 1 ' lo rompre»iM tii'* m.-'iorv 01 a great nation. during a 

«."«ri;!:" J\ Lr^ ' "* • ''"*' '"=' "^""''•'^''■l.oiiuan.-eaM'lycxerutrd. It has. n.vrrtlK-less. been well 

princi].U-H -/»v«irrr. ^ acroiopiislK-d in this instanc.-.-.V. V, American. 

•• \\»j >liall pud)a!d\ •xtrrwt iln' wh'»l«- of lu« virw of; . ... .. ... . .«..i, ,„.„.. wr c- n^.^.». 

in.: r.:f..rmr,tio,,. m-nfy to ^how how that iinp..,tar.l t-pu- 1 ' ^^ • '»'•" «'»>» ''P"-'l »»"* l^''^''- - ^ *• ««««'• 



ba-'# b('< 11 liaiiul'd by M) ali'ii' a:id p!iii<>-> piijcil a writi-r. 
prol'eMc'-itig l*roi'ht*ii.ti'-i!i. .Vc.'i «.'».■ 1;/ (lu-itic 



"Could wo but iKTKiiade our young friends to give 
\hf<'.' loi.iiiuv ,1 r.tr'>iiil ik-rusal. we hhoiild feel assured 

. 'fi . I . .-^- 1 »f I . I .1 I •^'Ith-ir srateful acknowhdt'menls of profit and pleas- 

*• The lalt-nlsoi Mr Janr-MackiUto-h nroso jiL-tly and. „j,. ■._jy. J' ^hrror 
dCPldv n •'[•••I'tcd, lli.il a >troii:: int.-n.'.n is iu;<r>-iaiilv »'X- •••• • cj«-. 

cil.Mrwithr.LMKi tuany w..ikwh.rhsucha.!jviii!^ui>li«'d| . '.' '^l «n<^o concise and entertaining. ^Saturday Bui 
writermay luiiiklit t«»undi-n.ikr. In thtMire»4nt in-stunre.. <<■'»«• 

as in all oihi-r.-*. our exp-r.tatior.j arc (ull> ;.'raiilied "— j — ■■ 

OtntUman'i JH'i^nimf. 



•• •! 



rtiH s..n-ond v..ltim« of ih.. lli>tory of nn-lnnd. form- ' THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
inc tlip sixth of <.'.-ir>-y ^£ l.i:a'.>i Calon-.-i t'yi I'ip-iia. lia-<j to file Buttle of Waterloo. By T. C* Grat* 
bpcii H;nt abroad, ani iiitirclv su>tniiM th* if,r.itation of. faiu 
it! pri:d« r'-KH<-r • Th" \."irioi,s fartmiis and lii.-M'ii.-iionH. 

tliP iiniHiriaiit tnaN an.! batij. s. whirh roiidiT ihi-i |M-nnd' " H "J* »">t juptire to Mr. t;rattan to sny that li«- has 
■o con>piiuoi-« 1:1 Ih- |.r.-.uf hi-»orv. ar.- all i.l.il.-.l witlu tv''«>it«'d hi« labiinous I'lfk wiih murh indu.-lry and pro- 
treat clfariu-.- and nin-.t.-ilv pi.wrr.'— /;o ."u.-: Tiunl'ir. ' pirto'iiit- i.JT.tt. riidiKMu'uriMl h\ |M.ni|HiUH i.othinsues.-*, 
" ' I :iiid witlicMit any (»f Hit- ail'-riatimi (i| philosophical pro> 

— - fuiiditv. his stvie ifs siinpl«-. Iivht, and Irt-sh— pi.'rstpicuuus, 

BIOCaiAPlIY OF niUTISH STATKS3IENj:^'"""*''-»"'' '•""«-'"""»••■ "^-^ Ite'Je .i..<embUe. 

««»«»<»«»«- «!%.. T i«-«M »^ tti»i<i.».v*.^ nT«.*<. "N'evrr did work apis-ar at a inon* fortunate [lornNl. 

contatninff tbe 1A% en of .«*lr 1 bomas More, .j,,^,. ^.,,,,,,^,,. ,^,,.„^,. ,,^' ;^ ^ comprcsn-d but clear a!ul im- 

Cardinal Wol»ey, ArcbbUbop <'ranmer,| pa^ual nairative '— /.ir r^a:. 

and I«ord Burlel^^b. I .. j^ j^,^g rendinre in tin* co'intiy. and a ready arcos.<!i to 

•' A very delightful volume, and on a subiopt likHy to! libraiii-s and arrhivp-. Iiav»? furMHii-d .Mr. Crattan with 

Increase in int»'n'st as ir procitds. • • ♦ We cmdially:' materials which Is; has an ang<'d with ^kill, and nut of 

conniend the work both for its design and execution."— , which lie has produced a most interesting volume.'*— 

, Und. m. Gazette. | Gent. Mag. 
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LAR5>XER'S 

CABINET CVCI.OIM-IDIA. 



rAHl.VET OF 

AMKKICAN 11IST( 



Ir I- Niir n-v TO m.v:-'/ \ «: rv rmi *'. i:i a *t*tk Volumes pcib'iKiicd 

OK TiiiM.« riiTi i-.-«r.'N:Mi -. -ii j.ir -••».%.•:. t- r n'v-i/ ,pv viP.v v^ii i 

T:ir M<»rii ii::vi.i:'.-- jik'HI"." i* i • il'Mu:. 'iiii 1 1""- ••••■ l'i>l*''»» '"',:'* ' ' * *" 'A I 

CiTi i> « i.*-f'K< \v: rsi •. -.-j;i:.- «i n.>fr. « on ".'npii \r j /.'ir !•»'.'.■• \<.;i- i.'/j''. 

ASH i'!:%' ri« \r ><;r\<-. ;;:i»:» r'-M •• \ ni: v * »n •!. 

sYMn'»n ANi» ; »i:n' \! ti.!:v-. v. ;i.'ri.> iv -i-:"!' . To li:' ynvvrt'tlvtl Ij- 

ANP »•»■'.' ••:'ri :■•■•,-; I \N., «. »■. *s:» II r •"«: ! \ I • :» '••. ia<:- 

\su fxr:i;:»?i m-, v. .';:i i •«;►. i : \. r i > j;..- ••.;■•.!.; » in. I v . \ . i ...■ • i;.\ * i j .v.' \1 *. I .vl 

«* «.'Ui»:na':y »!::••••." •■(^...'ir'n ,V i ■-. ti :iu i.* «j, <••,• . v . li. ■ , ."■■ • :il ii:i. 

PRKLiMxxARYD»<:<)r.isr: o\"riT::oi> , .. .. .,.>,, 

•TKCTS, ADVAXTACiF.-:, AM) "M-: \S- ^ "' *^ "-"a' ••» •• »i»vz.li.. .-:» 

IHKM OP TIIK hTU::V or .VVTliiAr- - -. 

PHILOSOPHY. By ,J» T, \\, tUv<. iuU . . , 

A. ?I. late Pvllow «f S?l« Joltu'* < oIh;^i-, ' ''':'■'■' ' " ' •• i"; ■ :•■ .•.-.\- !.:'<■ ir 

<-amSiri(!?^€. ''' ''■ .'" '■*' "='■. ' ■'"''■ ' ' "'•'• * ■"*■ . 

. T'^iii.'- :» •, Ihi r i i:-.'':ri»- .r:< 'A 1 

•' \Vi"i -ii; .li-jr.t.'.'ii- ' riMv I !l. r .1 'In- :::■:•.;. int-'-' •- !.•.•. •;i. •••.!;:..• -.i J' :■ :.: .I;i: •« ' |:.,-:i- 

121S iiiii iii^tr-M livi- \-I-iiiii- I "ii- : 1.1 w! I ..'.I « ' I ;:'•'!!■ '. t;.... J>. •( •.,.;. n •,.' } li.- 1-- '.i* 

aii'l laiiiilv lilir.irii-'^. r H. p :li..|>.^ lli t l'»o ;i."i h |i. : .-.i- ■ "' ,' ,* .. ; ' ■. ' ■ ;. ,.,.,, 

ailli.;l!.a.l.rth- li.-l.t>M\S.i.l.ii. ivnn.u ..| , „:■ ,,•■ | .'•••"•«• *^ ••• ^•"'- • «' a.. .. ii. :.» 

.iif..riiia!i.n. Mr. n. r. ii is .ii-. ■• ir»,- . r \;."n:i..l T. :':.• -■ '! . :■.■•.--•:•"■•■■;••:•" -i t!..- -.'• ••■■•:v.f , 

phy III lii l.:*il-.ir>< >• l-p. .u.i/ - Cr, . i.-i i.'> .(.-. •'.:?'"• ^ ;.:;■; i'.-- . .«,.. ,.i>:Mr. t.' ii,. n^ 

••Th'! fim-t \\.-rk «r phi!- -1 ;!!■ .il c« "li;- v.:;:i:i i';i- '' '" •'' " . . , 
a-« lias ?"•' !i. •- Mi.hint.^.\\. L.i.r.u.'ul. ••' \'- •••• '•• 1'-- r: '•« ~iy •'ir 1 ris 1 

•n. f:.r i:..- inMHt .-. !!^lit.\-i 1:.^ :;MvJi:.:. ?!i- . •.•.■.:- •'«':■;•.'•!:-■!•■; '•' -'- ■ -, '»"•• v;:. .-I 

rrniplifiivi l.iiv.' m lij.rarv rixnl.s r.f ••.n-M t:il. .1 .liiil ■■ ••'''•«■'. . »' • , ... .1 • - r. • ■ A'.i; 

]• riil'.'rpiH- I:i.-- SiMii II-I-. —Ji'...- •■..'/ A*' •••'•."'. '••»•• *i » i ■••'■• '" i i'-.'\\'-: :i:-.i I'-i 

•Ml H.Tv.-I|. 1- ilrlL'iitlnI loiui!!.-. ' * ♦ \Vi i.i.J ••'-•i-^i • • < .. ■.■■• • «'■•• •.....•• ••! 

fcitli-rrS !'ir«.i:'li tl*' w-ik 1 -J-.:.'!- !:f Mvi-J ;*iiii i'5iyi:»y «".';:::••:!. .1 m.:\ , .- : .':,:.', x- •. Ii i: 

ill!i-tr:ili'»'!. n|ii r«- J.'j-' I liny ]•: i:..i l'i:i', ••.il'-..' ijiro ;if til "I -Xvit'i a '•:•.> iril.r, -..l- »•> *.:!;: r,i ;i ;. 

s'» JH -iii.tMiin' s I I r> tiiiii'! u-' •■;* tli- *|i;>-.m!i«I |i«"".-. .> 1 ;,;.... > :;|. cr- . ' i'. .. 'iV i.i ■».-:. iiii • 

wliir.'i cf.'Wii i.j-m !is 111 th'.- ^tvl•• •«: Ii:i« • 11. -- \j..j ■;..•.■./ .... ,, .. :, . . . . .1 . ,: ,. .'..•''.. 



Hfni r. 



" !l M i:!- Ilu•^f »\ritinj» vi.|:iiiji» of Vi k;..'. v.- r;- r ;\ . ■ 
Jli' I V. i« !• -- .":/ .. '.'i!'j J/..-'./ :ir, . 

*'»;m- «•!" lii" iii'.-t ;:i-lf in ".iV" Jill ; i^' '1. '.!':". I "is- 
ha\'.' • VI r ]i- rii>: il."— ('. .v ..\-i' .y.t. 



'r*!is\ -ij :r: : • ' i!'."- n;:;.':* .-.im- 



I I • \ • . • » • I . « J 

• • • 



i.'i- '. III". !:.::.-. I •-.•• ;.i • :■ r 

i. ».■•.- .r*'. . . :•'! I. ■■•... ' . * ... -I/ I 

• '.•'•.'•".'. /i" ". ' . . ■ 1 I. ■■.".*. i. . 



: 1; ■- 

. . I 



Ivat«'r, and flic Kcv. I>iony«in>4 Ii;*!.::;* ;•• ::•. •.<.•..!, ■. I'l..' . •., -.<■. •■ 
IVItli iiiiini*rou4 4-ii';ruY iu,v;>* .••(" Ximr. t. ii : .. .1 ■ \.: ..u >. ".u 

"A work wiiir.'i fM'-.t.i!". .-ir! n'lrni:.. r: '-• ••■ • , r ■*'>"'i- ^ \" ••':»' •" ' 
u«^ fill iii!"'»riir;ti<i!i. • • li.Siii" ' .'. .1 ;''i:. a .1 \ :• ...• i; - . i:- 'I- '1 \' ■■.' i""ii:." . • ■ .•'.■•:■■ ■ •;■ 
gibif J'lriu ■'— (/'//L'NhV J\'.' t".il ■-./••i'" »\ I. .■ • «."■.• r- -.: :"•. • • ; • .•■ •. • - ' 

••Tiii< \..liii:i> |:^.:<|.t:i I.i'. :v 'imM: .'. ' . . V J. r. : • ■'.•••• •• - ! '■ • «■ : '• '■[ ' " •■■ -r.i 

a p'.:! .'f lir. J i:I:ji r.-. ('.'.. •■: I >•;-:••'. 1. :i: . ;..• r :■ I 
r<»iv.'! tl-' nn^'»liriri-.l :,{i;.; •'.:(: Ii i.;' t! ■ i.p-tir. • 
ni«-ii «iis'*i' lur. aril t!ii' lui » '1 -:.■!.• . i;---. .,■ • .. ; • . 
r.'vuv.* «ji f.'ii- I'i:ii-ii in- rr. ;■ '.:-.- Il m wr.". . ■ ■ 
p<»Ii'iFar .t:i.I mliJIijilii" -1 . '•■ .-i r. !. {'i'*' :• :■ . .; 
njrilir.?! »;:'.b-«!: rn. I i!i-« r- •.■■!.. . ' Mara ;. 
U-t hiii<'al j"!ir.i> •■ ■■- I'.i.-'i'-i :",•'. ■ •, 
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. "i- !••■ fi'i:;. .■ 



i'^p,>ri'iliv- |i III :••)•;■; n i.;..«if j'-.-m 1,..i (,>:•...•.: - ■ 
jci!'" A''.'." •/ .W-V-. 

'•'r;j.':i ■!• r» {••. J' v.iij pj'il'ii.r.ij""! i:.»' r.'..'- ,.. • •' • 
iii-ii .' « .•■!< r ri i.i ■'.■.•'sm 'a* ij '■. i t • . r-nii 1 . < '.m 
li-." 11. a V. CIV I « r "i.'!-i it ni 'i;!; • iiiif l:4"jl..'- •. . I j ■ ;. 
lar"- .'.' l,.y. 
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A V : ••• • I' •'!. • Ml lit. f:': of '. .:•!.■. ;ir-: :•:{• 1 I. 



*.'"-t, ■■■ ; * • ; ■ '• •'•••. 1 1 : ■ ;•. 1: ■ ' ■• • 
.li«->' - . »*. ) O''/ III* i;.iii /.'ly;' '/Vf. 
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II 



• I..-- ■■ 
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• fir I . I ;■> 
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• '*. «•*.. * : 
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i".«. :.:• 



I ''\[\K W v-'iisljcn I', ' Ii" < 

,-.,, . . til •*!. III!". :.•■.: 

'^ '^ i«;r:;::i J':'- !.i>.. .-, el J' < ."h.-. i -.|.-. .. 

'• \\ !'i!Ivs!i..f''i!.'jrl!:*f.«vi ra'»l"0{>iii>'tiMVi- liavi' a'p'.T.Iy |{!.-.w,. ,,j" ij,,, i'!ir:'urij rn-r «.'" \\ ,. (•■ • w 
..T-r. - :;Ht..iiii-i.j.:i;.!.:.: .■..:il».n..j-iin/li:...!rrii>vi. .:^.,.,..; ^.0;;„i.:.!r..-i o:'i|.. i;..-,., .'r i 

•• Pr. I^arlr.'-r Ins i»i:» F.. .T ".'HI'; i!s-i« i.| hi»- .iri'iiiiiil :iiri' "j^j,,. . .,<,.< j •',.,.••■, y ..-l- .. ....■:• 

with III* r.i.Miih.'.r !a«!-nhHh IJJu.-'.r.i <.• iln. pn:u::uli..sol ..^ : ". ■ " * ,"**•. "1 . r .! 1 " *i'" .*' 
SM.iirO^.V..:..'..'!/ M^'.n'.^M:. C '••'• '^*' "* r' '' ••' '« ' • '•>'•••: '"V '"' '; 

-It H wriMnu.tliaf.ill kM..x..l.-.i,.nf rl.^s:.!.,.,!, '.'"•'•'»"-•.-;! ';;■";- • .m.-.;.:, .] x^.,- 

-^.l II a p.pj:- -tyl,- a» 1 im- i» |i:trii.al ilLi-ira- ' '"f ""V **''!' '"'•'V;''' ""i M"*''" "=U I"'-'! 

tiuiM r.f t.'K* abhtriiw* ii;icr.ilii»ri of tlii..y.' imp- ra.il ici- '*■*'' •»"•'»'••■••> '' ' • ••« •!> i:«:f : .*■» I 
»'iii:<»N."'— 1" .V. ./rtwr/t"/ I im«!»'r 1:. n a ri-i-ap ai.u {"'imlar li»i:ii. 



• i>sip:s-.«k 1.JT_- J jh< ■• ^wjx.vw.n 



CABINET LIDRARY. 



Xo. 1.— XAURATIVK OF TIIFi LATl': «»•« ni..r..- Firtir.il.rlj cf ..nr rouniry ivadrn-. ft w.ll 

U' * I? IV I • 'T* \T \ VV \ Vl"» l.'P \ WM' ; "••'"C'-* tli'Mi, W" ap' >iir..'. t»» r\:i(iiine iiiorp olc.sch than 
J\l\. i.\ Uj ilt.U.A.N t -\.\ 1/ 1 U.i.Y Ij. .i.„.y 1,.,^.. i„..„ jinw.M. .m : t.-» i|n. i:il« Ui,- objii t» of am 

Bv 111*:' M.M4(iMl*SS or LoNDO.NDIUIRY. W illl iiiaif.! natm.-. ;irnl sun # .\ i.imii.iIumi will pmv.! out' of 

a'M'i'i ""' *""*' ••■•''■■■'''•'••«■•'' ••' ■ '••>"■"' >'iii?=l<i'l«»ry Hiniojiiof 

- *■* 1 • iLM-atirir.-itiiiii .'iii-.l :i"ii j>.iik.ii. l! i> a hunk th.tt ouffht 

-MX ^. — Jill. lt.>.\l. {)l A .\-\J I. ii.vi.i.i. ,,,„jj;„„. ..,„., „.., ,,,.i ,,.,., ..,.•..„ ,^. J,,,,,.,.,, i„ ^.,.,.,y 
With piriL--.-?. |Ia:!v - l!«Mi.I..ii. Is- I, I liink :ii:.| >taiiMi| m i}*;.' v.hrit th:-y 



Xo. a— A!:T()JU0(;UAP!IY ov sill WAL 



,lli.i>. "- K^u- nir'i' I: •.•'.I. %.». lAW 111 



TKM S(:()'rJ\ With a '...rtrait. 



I •• \Vi' tl:iii,\ t'l.it ih r.' ;!.-•• i' w ii';nl«r< wlm wiil not 
' li- <!• Ir.>hl>i! w- .i.-'c (r >«:ii-i .ill \i ill hr* iii>tni(.-(i ij- li\ iJir 

Xo. .1.— .MKM< WKS or SlI^ WW inTM HA- '••''••■'""•' ' ' •- ^•'"''"'•>t •■-.u..r/:.v A'enr?.-. 

LIj(n ^ JJy Mr>\ A. T. TnorisoN. Willi a ' ■'{"ii:- i.^ n i»i. .t • i.iihtrii Imk-I: o;i V.w most .f: l.i.iilil 
iKif'^ait ."f ;il| >i! .1I-. \»"' jii • ;.: |-i.ii:it<-.2 i\ilh ii«i i"ri'\ii.;ij« 

f^ *■' * \\<ir'-. ulji-ii If if- auv ?t":ii :'»la'u*..' to V.r.-t, ••\tiiil | 

Xo. n.— Lira or BKiJSARirs. ];v Lnni' ^y'-'-^ '''.''••>• ^••■•■•••vv:-V'V''/\'^'''V'''V'^^ 

AtlAHON. ■ I -.••••». .1 III 'III til.: '.f :'•'. -.'. u.n ' N 

Xo. <J.— Vili.rrAUV Mi:M<M;iS or -.nr-' Ti. ;:■.:•. . .:;• :i..- v-.:. ■:,.•• no-.v l. .on.. M... |.ro \ 
DVKV: OF WKIJJNCiTDX. Kv (\..,t. ;i-<;'-'l ..,.- . . tl: ......;.:.: ...t ^_j. ::.:; .n;- ;^--n:...}. r j 

Movi.:: SiiKUKR. W itli a p.'i'frni;. ,j-.i..:- j -.'■. ' { 

Xo. 7.— f JTTEilS TO V VOrXC \ATr-,' •• .\ .•.•..:;•: I vol-!:... .....;.. H.. Ms.sl ><.-norK- 

RALIST ov inn ST^DV or XATI'lli:/"^"',;'"'' -".'•./""■=-'?"-:..-'V'=' :•;•''« ».ai lu.u.ry 

AND NAK RAIi rii;,« '1/Ki\ . Uv ,!. 1... 

Dhi-mmonu, M. i). Willi h::.:'r..us eii-;-'9';/''*''"''V;'" "''';'''' l"'V\ '"^ '!"•' ''%:'*"'^^^^^ 

Iii'i-'if I .ir<-v aiiil I.'.. •• !• •::'i:i!:sl i.M'.i-'n i-j iij' C ahisu'l 

gravin^s. .iiii..'\ i. r.-h-.j lu.a.-i.- im • ii-.-. ;<• •■niiMntii with 

I»-ii. i/iiii • .' Ill' ii.i:!. that •%> • ! .!'.. :.»r a h-jia timr jv- 

I r «<i\' 1. ■'• iii"ii .'i!!'' .:i!i' r.. : • ■■o-nii-i.ii' wmu ilio Liiji- 
LlFrlop Pi-rrRARCII. Ily Tii-.v-.s ?»:o<;i>i:. .i.^h j-r.-^ . :•■ r. !■> ••• • •• v «■. .. .- 

GLKAXIXfIS IV XATri.'AL insTORV. ".. ■'''"'"-==" •••'••'' ' '••''••'-•'•'■• V"''"';'',"'7" ^,"1 

, . , I r . . , ,tli- \ ;i.<.-.> ii.it-. .-...i-i.i: : ', ii!>. . tii:! • ;:l«'!ilatiil 

b»"?in;; a (.-oinp:inu)!i J-) V,:r. .j.-iirn.!: tn i' .Mii-.t.. .,-..,., i.. m ,i. •...:. i:-.ii ;. .• i •,•, .i..i.;i:uMt ~ .\'i.-h 
uraii.-t. i"-" ^ '••■'"■ 

••Vj.-<:.'.iu.-( I.Mi!nr> Im.- '-..rt.l.-a •-!• ^ "■':.:••»'..■ 1 ';•;!!":. "^l • T " " ■ -^ '• il' l-' :'•!•- ->•" 
%•«?!!••. an I !.■< ri«i.:uni"!.i'«il i.ipMl.li' •:;. I ic- :i".i- :i .Mii ,!•"'-"■' -.•■..i".. «.•....•.:.• 
fO|»r..-f'-:fn-.;*l i.!-;i. at-..} ini> ■ •l-Hi- •'■■ : I- ■. •'• ■• .■•••II : .:■ ,; . |, _., , ;...•.-.. ,j', i.;.:,,. ...j. .:• ; , .ji-«i:- fi t*. ii!'-a.» l 

lH*\.--.i:-'.'''.\U- \,:\.;i I. : s I I.::": i- ." (..».. ',•:•■ •■•■■••:' ,•.-.,: :ri •.. .if •■•••.•'.:-. .-i m aa.J.-t- v of [ 

mil I.!:;c- it V. i:',.., t.j- r. all'.!-' a.Ii"--- - ft ■ . :;. -"..;,... • -r ,i| •. . ; -i ■• r».u»i j. •••.i.^Join j 

Jlmerua i Ttr., ,!!t. I.,.,,_ ,_. . , .-. ,. ,.;■ j.. ..-..i; f., .... . ■ .•;,,.••,;,/ .;:».«»•{ ^ 

-Ti'' '■ li." ;■ i'.-!r'irt:\--. ;m. ! in :'i t ■ -.•.•.'. '. t" .-i.-. ' 

€X|>"H"'» v.- uiit'-k"* \ hiilitii".' • i:.'."i'ii'i' ' ,' I •• :• ' " ■ . - - 

■»«' i»j»'ii I" 11". ■■ I '•'•■ tj:l.- •: !!;• •I'.jt'iii « »,:.• • i 

laf.v.i.i-.i.. -.! ;.-. : ai.la'.:. . • .:i::v . .1 ■::■..' ■■ Til': >? \ lU; J" !' -!'. OV T.'".Vr.<>M>KUr^'. '«< 

ih-n.v.i :t.. •• .'..•: i: t •':,;•••. t.!- ..: .... : • ' ' : \i:\: \\':\ :: oi' tih: ? vry. v.\ii i.xj 
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JOI'IIXAI- OK A XATMtVMST. Willi , ..i. i :,. . .liitur.- ..M.u- Tft u«h m imj. li.. • .V.i* ••'»•« /• 



PItllC"'* 

-riant<. tr'"«-«^ awil -I .ii»*.^ '*••• ni*t.- 



Hilt 

" It i^t III f.ii'l thi' onlv niilh nlir arrtniiit nf tin* rocmo 
H.r.l-. in- Mt.. I. a.l V autl i..r..! thin.- «•-»'•'.•• ••^••'•«=* « ' « "•••'» '» '"'• '^ -.V.i'ir,/> linHHcr. 

** \y.' iLMin :.!■ *i -ir'.-:5v i. n-'n i. i!i' (hi • li«i! • "int.i ■ i •• Ti • v. nK u* -tvi i 't I'lanj in i n-rv lihrar>."- I'Atfa 
'^tling \olunii' to llw .'iliiiitiiiu i.t iviiy luvt-r of I'.aiiir- tli'pkiu ./i*.'«.'..i. 



MISCELL:VNEOUS. 



A MEMOIR OP SEBASTIAN CABOT, wUhl 
(View of (ke Hlatorr of Murlllmc Dlv| 
cry IllBilmcd by Daoamants I 



■»! IllMP.!.-— /». -WllllIBllt.''>>yil 

Ihc uUlor. wilk jHt MnBatliKnl. " bu ikriiKd iliw:-' 

IncRdibh. ilat Ibe ncy iiinniu-iii la ibe KkuhIh i 

nitlBMl, wbrkli ncimilKGnai l>jM<itvr]r.uiit plniu 

— impiiMi ■ Minw oT nilnnialinB. (iMUbl. np 

mmiiil. bin brni iinalnl tr fepc imrn wiitoni 

: whick Om gm periuiMdini In to Cm th mil riplun 

I. "WVianvt VMiini toinnnUfitv FTTiml Rll1I^^J 

Imt irhii:h wt think lipairvlnc I'l'iiviR rp"" itmn i 



Ttw triKtM ntikr. Da H'nll ■• tin navi(*t(ir and III 
ll'WIlUCn fCDdiKtiW."— OHrltr. 
AipHinan or hnami iiuiiiiir- II ^ quii« (ViEMrHl i 



irfiet. iniTlwik 



HISTORY OF TIIB KORTHHB?!,aR ITOH- 
MANS AND DANES I ftaiH Ihc ruUcal 
timet to thr Couilneat of EnKlKUd 
U'llllam of 3lorinuidj>. B>- Ilrnrr 'Whca- 
tDM) Member of the ScaudlnAvliui 

Tht* vmkenikiKFt ike gn<al Inailiiif ftalo renal 



PRIVATE MEMOIRS or KAPOIJ 

NAPARTE, from the French of B 
LFT DS Boubrienm:, I'rivate Sei 

the Elmperor. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
The pcruliar nJvnnlagei uf poulion ii 
Ilia preKinl luljjcri, wilely ?njiij-e'l by M 

firaiiniii. have alrraJy obmiiin) for llivw i 
liiM rank in (onlNiiuitBry and aiMhrAde ! 
Kramc, when- Ihpy had tenn tor jrean e-t 
Uiiiol]:. anil nherc, riaiv ikr reivlutia 
nnnerted with thai |>rhixl ur tin Muueqi 

hue rmird Ml greal a r ■■-■" ••— —• — 

rieniie havp. fiuDi Ihe I.. 
tmilwunhy iihihiliuu ot . 
imtH-iplcs uT Knivleon. 

corroboroledb)'li(U.--i4i. Ot.:. 

ANNALS or the PENINSUU 
PAJGNS. By the Author of Cym 
TON. In 3 voIh. 12roo. with plates. 

The history OP LOUISIANA 
larly of tlie Cesfion of that CtAt 
United States of North America 
Introductory Essay on the Conati 
Government of the United States 
Mahboin, Peer of France, traiwl 
the French bv an American Ci 
1 vol. Svo. 

!The PERSIAN ADVENTURER 
Autlior of the KtizziLBABH. la'2\ 

'• It it full ef )lowiii{ deHriplioDi of Eu 



iMdvHri&wilh Panaing 
iOB nf leahmd. liiLinlaiii 

(nrmitan nirinBUn. h-(i.., 

■llJtary aa4 amilimB eipedlUnni nf the N< 
heir early iiileienur.i.< uf eoniui'ire sad war iriin i. 
.JanllLopla and Ibr l^-lem Elr|iilr-ibe eHUMinhli 
of a Kiiuiaa Hiai- in rniiK. andrr Itultu. aiul Ibe i 

.acaliu* uf llBEl-ind. nr4 Iv tlv liaiieii. imdi'r Cbt. 

:ba <lr4t. and «i1vn|qeDily iiy the Ifnnuaaii. uDtler 



ini Inn (eiiieipillj eiini|Hrd. It » 
te III* liiMviy uf Fraaci' aiid Rniliui 



LBTTBR8 TO A YOViG NATITRALIflT, 
on the Stadr of Xatnte, anrt NntuTKl The- 
OIoKF- Br JAJHias L.UItVMMUXU, M.D. 



MORAI£ OF PLEASURE, Ului 
Stories designed for Young Pen 
vol. l^mo. 



hxppiuea hrreiftn'.'' 



AMERICAN QUARTERLY RETT 

lijdicd on tlic fjret of March. June, 
ber, and December. Price §.5 per 
•,• A few romiJple Sfii iiT Ibe Wort i 



lare in all ber Ciniu."~ Jhidk/y Anjcv. 
'e canaol but eohitltr. in the mrmrH man 
nw. and ve »u>t ur the MiMeHful end»t 
nTwience, like Ur llrununiAri, In brine d 
•i a pomLt li> Ibe IfffI ornnilhrut ruutlice 



n CONSIDERATIONS ON THE C 
• CY AND BANKING SY'STEM 
^ UNITED STATEa By Aub' 



CrCTT, CCOPEH; A2TD VJACn^^aTCZT LUVZI?©- 



BY sill AVAT.TKU SCOTr. 



XT ROl^KKT Ol'^ PARIS, a Tnlc of 
J l.o\Vi'r i::iii)iro. By the Aiitiior of Wa- 
"K'V. Ill *J vdl?. Ai ot/v rta.Ii/. 

• n:i ■. r »■. ill al oii'.o }hrt\-i\(: llinl I'.i.' piilijrl. 
iir:ii-!'-i}. iiri'l tip- :*ri.'nr» nt" .'xtinri. cSiwIil n >t havi' 

■II r H'l 1 1. il ;"r ll>': (.iKp::iy •■» tl: • v.irions ami i:n- 
•I ;'i-.'. . r> d!"::; ;ii:i!r»r. All t!::'.t i>i I.mi.-u- n nrN ■ 
ilv.'-j I ill ;i:,ii> - l!:i' irlilliT t>l' :irij. .I. thi' piii:i;) iir i 

I'-'i pli(»ri;!< III. iiiinsiit' l:\/.;iiiiiiirn -III.* iii;i;;iiiii . * .'Hil'jk'' 

It' Ui ■ Crciiiiii nipital, aiiil Ih" intin-s-i ariil vol:i{i- j 
■K^'.r till: 111. pTiiil romt, will ri-s." h'-.".ii-.' thi- n :»«|it i 
:.-<.-.--i-'ii tif iMjaiitii'iil aiiil (luzx.iiig image;*." — Cusa 



JAOSFA. LI\('t);;\, OR THE LEAGUER or 
TuF. LAST or the MOIIICAXS, 2 vols. 
TnL I'JIAIKII::. iivols. I-JniC. 



»V \\ .\'.<] 



;r'ic;TO\ i.c.ixi;. 



Oi;i!)(JRAniV OF SIR 
OTi\ Willi a Portrait. 



WALTER 



Is i-fii (Ii'IrL'hil:! mjIiiiiio. which cnnnot fiiil t • sat- 
•n ri-.iii( r. a;:! ot' uliuli Ui«' (-iiiitiM)l'4 inii>|il ti» )>•: 



AM> AJ)VK\TIRES OF Tire 

CO.MPAXIOXS or 0)LI!MUUS. By 

WA.sniMiTON Jiivi.v;, Author of tJio Lite 
of (Joliiinbus, &(?. I vol. 8vo. 

1 "Oitlii- iii.ijn wtrk w- may rcj.val ih.it it pnA(PF»>s 
I the \alii-' ( t i.:i(iiirt:iiii h>ti.ry ami lln' iiiiiL-in tism nf rn- 
'iiiaiitJi- a. i I "III. ..■■■•. It ;-u^tai^^ in ovi-iy n •i»-.i:l the irpii- 
:l;:rnin nf' Irxiii'j * " We may Jio|ii^ th::r ihi.* jrirtisl aiitlmr 






wil! tp-at ii: li!. inaniiir t!if.> i-iikri.ri^ii-N ariii cxplnilii of 
i;. all'lh -.•■uiriw-imM"!*:^':!.;;;;;.;! ;;onu-i^unl wilh ■ »*'=^=)";'* a-.l ••■■.ws : aii.l Tims .■om,.^ t.. a wn.^i ..frU-canl 
ralui.: ..1 our cra.'-.Va/iowa/ (iazittr. ! '"•*' '*^'' =■ ^^ '"' '' ^' ''* ci.iUnlr.il..' t«> the .-signal gratihra- 



'ORY OF SCOTL^AXD. In l> vols. 



itii<ii I't AiiM-ric.'i.iji, ati! lorm an iiii;)'-n<«hnlik' fiini] of 
|il"l!i:hlf.j| ill^:^.a-tlOIl fur all a;;L'»- au-l loiiiitrio*.'*— .Vat. 
Oaztite. 

m nnr Kn\.i£(> tii ho to another, ax 




i:v«'ry whore wc liiui liiiu the 



lui |'iri.iri.«ii;ii 11. ss of «;i'>'ri|ilii>ii iif his t''l»'T '■' ' '*'."^\ ''^ -i , , 

"r\ ";';,";"■:" ■'•,;;:'/;, " ";:,';;;;;■ z'";'';',-' ';■ •!,'.';; ";?'■■''"'.• "".»k. ■■.!«. ;iutZuuf,.i ..u.r«ii.i,g.iiK.rinR »».» 

ir\, anil a .'■■Mirniiis: M-riitiny iiitit tirir ai;th>-iili- > n •! ^ 

1.1 niitivc \tkii; >. u l.ii li iti:.|iT ;.:it to (ii.- ii'iiih 



I vt ry iiuii'i-iii stJiii'; lissnn to prciipiit in Mrikiiig Ian 
^iia-;.- til tl.t.' Twiiijoii aiuJ th<: hrarl." — Jlin. Hvartcrt^ Jie- 
ciLi-r. 

'• Thi;- is a fhli.'htfiil vnlump; for tho prrfupc truly !»ft>"8 
that tin; I \|ir'.-litii<n-: iiamiiitl and Hprinirinir out nf tiH^ 
v(i\ai:i!< of <'ol;i:iil>iis may Im* coniparril with attrnipt* of 
.-!-.vi-:i!iiroi>« kni:':llt^ nrrnnt to achieve the entcrpriw; left 
• i;: im;< li:i-i |! i ji'i-l mi inatiy vnl-iiiji. •■«. art* r'-janli-il j iiniini'li.-l l»y s".a*^ iMiiMrioiis pri:fl*'r'>.-«or.-! Wahhineton 
nnoj ji.. n- n 'atioii-i ofianiy. h-il as r« il ll'»!i ami j irvinirn iiaiii'' i< a p'u-ili'i' Imw wi-li Ihfir Htoricp wilt be 
xist.'.in -J. Willi all tl:-' virtu'* -s. t- • liri;<s ainl trror.s ! »"ll : and uv o.-jly n ^rrt lliat wu must of nr-cfsdity defer 
ui»:i jjl;. I- !i Miiaiiitv. - Ltt. Ga.i-i'.i\ jour r.xlrai l-s fir a w ci k.'"— Z-wwrion 1a(. (wazel:^. 



uv am! i-fli'r pro!'. -> il lii -'i.r i;....i ;-.:i .1 i.: ih,- 
chnrrii oi rn VValivr Sci.tl r^ i- n, it ii.i:^ only if* 
h-- {•inii»i.'ri !!iiji!-nt or«;vi.r> ■ ;ay lift-, aiul il >lails 
• tciI with ail tl,i' iiiti-n-"! i,!' a ^vw of ri.maiK'-; 
. Hurh 1-^ hi-^ iii!i>lity to tin- ti-.\t of natur''. ili it the 
I. ami .'■I'lt-. aii.l ••.•llarcd fi.-ols v. iih whom hi-* in- 



^r 



OF A (iRAXDFATHRi'l hjin^ a .^ (-[IROXICLE of thi: COXQIT-ST of 



od from French History. Ry the Author 
VV'avi:uli:v. 



BY 331*. C0C)PI:R. 



(iREXADA. By Washi.noton Irving, 
Escj. In M vols. 

"On thf whole. ihi:i work will siiFrain thf* hiph Ainie 
of Washinston Irving. It till.<- a blank in the hif^torical 
library which oiis^ht iirit to have rL-iiiaiiied mo Iouk a 
hiank. 'ill'*' laiiEiiaL'e ihrouchout in at om.e cha>'t-; anil 
BR A V'O. Bv the Antiior of the Spy, M-mnnat-d ; ami tlve narrative may \to s.iid. lik- I^'Iimtb 

<n. c\C. 1\\ .* \()ls. in lliC I nss. tiirc.>."-/.>i.u'. /j7. a»:ette. 

WATER-WITCH, or TI:i: SK1^LMI:r! ;'<\1I^^ »*"•-■ »«"> mnr.rial^ fmm various historiann. and 
s^PV"'* T ») . 1 . nil-ipiiuir 111 >i>ini- iii-L're>> the tone and manner of a monk- 

THE or...\»*». in ^ Volij. ' i«hrlironirlt^r. he hai« einboilii^il th'in in a narrative which 

'. \\:t\(- no hciitaiion in rl:i>>^in:; this aiiione tlie'iu inaniiiT romin<l:9 lis of the rii-h and storied iMiprs of 
'iw.'rl'iil of the romances of o.ir louMtrnn.iu. ' — | rri.i.-.-iarl il<: dwi U.-^ on th-.' ff.its of rhivalry performed 
r* (i.i'.rnc. ' j by th- Chri-^tian Kni^'ht.s, with ail the ardor which niipht 

rould out bi.ak from the voluin.-. and mav pie . ''=" I'M"*-."';' I'-.m a pri.M. wli« nii ml. according to the 

•■^ ■• "■■■ liniis, not only in the palareti of courtly 

a.4 an honored and wcl- 
rom^vinion in the camp, 
and their hpirilual and indeeil IxNliiy roniforter and ax- 
tfibtant in Wic tield of battle. — Jim. (Quarterly Ueeiae. 



■ roiiiii o;ii Hi' ak ironi fiie voiunn-. ami niav pie , ■ -m-'.-" •■■• 1 • ■•■ 

ililii.y will .xcil.th- sain.- ml -r-st in th.; m.ii.Nl "-^''V'' *" ""/•""■^. '"'» '.'"'.v ' 
Mt evr-iv nadi-r Tli- co,„l,„li,i.r rhapters prodme ""'''''*• '""' V"'"" *:"*" •'■^"\»'''' 
«motioi.. •■--\d^io«a/ Ga-.^tu. '•""'^ .-'*••'*■ ^•"! ''' '*" ''.'** M""'' 



Editions of the foUowini^ Works Inj the 
aanif Author. 

IONS OF THE AMEIHC'AXS, by a 
ivellin;,' Bachelor, 2 VOL'S. I'Jmo. 

vVEPT (JF WISH-TOX-WISII, 2 vols. 

10. 

RED ROVER, 2 vols. 12nio. 

SPY, 2 vols. 12mo. 

PIONEERS, 2 vols. r2mo. 

PILOT, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. ISmo. 



JS'i'ic Kdi Lions of the following Worhs by the 

same Author. 

The sketch BOOK, 2 vols. 12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HKSTORY of NEW 
Y'ORK, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALI^ or tiie HUMOR- 
ISTS, 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER, 2 vds. 12ma 



TRAVELS, ANNUALS, &c. 



XOTES ON ITAL\\durinfrthcyo'ir.slS*ii)-;JO. 
By REMBR\xnT I*e.\lf- In l vol. Svo. 

'"Tills arlMi will sratily all r«.;isi»nahli' *'Xj».TraiiiiM ; 
li • i^ n» KiK-r <i'«ti-:itNtiM!i'«. itoi (ins!iritii-al. ii<ir too iiii 
niiti'*, ii<' 1^ ii<>l A |Mrti->aii iiorn i'aii»>r; li-- aiiiiiins willi- 
■ Hit MTvility. Ill* criliri^i-* \viil)<*>ii iirili-volfiiri- , iii« 
I'riiikiit'^'* a'i<l soiid limiiMr cu** :iii :ilm'-<->iI>!c' (-••lor uml 
rtltTt t<>all lii!< (!(.'<- iMoii- aivi t!i<- !ihji-(-t '•! tlii-iii ; hl^ lt'><>k 
Irnv- ■« a «^''i'il j:«mi' ral i'J«-a nf tti.' iiain -s vvi»ik-.. ainl 'li- 
>Tts. ••i'ttii* ijrcut iiia-ti rs; it i> .ii> iiislrurtive uhil i-iit<.T 
laiiiiiii.' iiiiii'X."--J\'ii'. (I'll. 

" \V«* have iiiaiU- aropioijsrxira*! in pri"<*».Mlinsrn|niiiii« 
friiTii this int->r<>iii>!! \vi>iki>t'iiiir('<iiMilr\iiinn. K'>iiiliraiiill 
I'l-ali'. nc'Milly i»:il»liylK'<l. Il Iia- r«"c»-ivHl hi!"!! i'H.iiii-mi- 
daiiuii f'rotii r»->|>M'talili' ^-niiif-M. whii-li ■•< jii^tiiii'il l>y tlii- 
{MllKMisui- have •««"ii t\tratli-I * - CvtuNttrrta/.idvtrtts^r 

•' Mr. IVal»» iiiii«*i I"' allovvt'J ihj rinlit «|" raii.loi ami 
entire IrtH'iIoiii ir«ini ati' claiiiiii in the ju-lziii'Mits Ih* ha'^ 
{tnf«- d At till.' sniii'* iiiiii*. we ^ll•*lllll not omit to n<>tii:c 
llii- varii'i}. i-xti-iit. aiiil iiiitiiiiciifio.-- ot lii< (>\aiiiiiiati<iii.«. 
No cliiirch, Kallt-ry. or ulIi* tic»ii. wan p i-^eil hy. uimI im.^l 
ut* t)¥i itiiii^iiluai pi<turi"« an' wparuti.ly ami carefully 
noticed."*— .i'le. i^yarteri^ hcrutr. 

PRA(JME.\TS OF VOVACJKS ksd TRAV- 
ELS, iNCLiDixG A.\FX;i)()TKS OF NAVAL 
LIFK ; iiilonilecl chictlv \'or llio LVo ol" Voun-' 
Per^ns. Hy Basil IIam^ ('apt. li. N. in 
2 vols, royal l">mo. 

•* HiK voliiiiu'^ ron-i**! of a m-!nnfrf of aiitn|iiii!;raphy 
ii.ival anx-ilol'-. aifl skfti-lX'S i>l a ^•>Ill-^^llat di-(-iir«i\<' 
iiatuif. which wo havi* fill mmh pi- a.-'iif in |»^Mii««irn.',' 

"'I'll'* title pace to thrn^ V(ilum«>s iininati-s linn U mc 
rbirrty iut'Tuk'tl tor \otiii!; p'r>oiis. hi:t we ar«- iiricli him 
taken if lh»' ran- of gray l»-anli# will lie anion;r ihr ha-t 
nunu'iuiH of iIk* r>a(ter<i of * iiiitlKhipnicn •> pr'iuks uuil 
the huiifjrd of the gri-eii ruciiii.' "— A</. GauHt . 

A TOUR IN AMHRTCA. By Basil IIai.l, 
Capt. R. N. In M vols. l'2nio. 

SKETCHES OP CIILNA, with Tllustration=: 
from ( Jrii^inal I)rawin«^s. By W. W. Wikid. 
In 1 vol. I'Jnio. 

"The r.'sidenre of the <inthor m C'liina. (hiring tli*' 
years l^-Jt'»-7-^' and *.i. has enabled him to rollcrt itiiich 
very cnrioiH iiiforuiatioii lelative to ilii^ smcnlar p--opli<, 
which lie liuH nnliodiiil in hi-i work ; and will wrvc to 
gratify the curiosity of many whoH- tiiiif* or dicpoxitions 
du not allow tli<-m to seek, in tin* voluminous \vritiHK*< of 
the Jeiiuil8 and early tra\illeri>. ilie iiir>iriiiatio.'i ('•intained 
III the proKeiit work, 'i'lie re* rut diMn.s-ioti wtatixi' to 
the renewal of th<^ Kast India C'onii>any'*< Cliait>.'r. has 
exi'iti'd miuh iiii<'r>"it : and ainong •'in>ud\(». thr detiiic 
to If' furtlH-r a(.i|u:iinl<<l with the suhjiris. of 'ih»* CVI«*!"- 
tial Empire.' h.ib b<:en ron-uUiahly aii^miMiti-<l. ' 

EXPEDITIOX TO TiiK SOURCES c»f thk 
MISSISSII'PL Exociitf^d by order of the 
Government of the United State.**. By Ma- 
jor S. II. 1a>xg. In 2 vols. Mo. Willi Platess. 

HISTORICAU CIIRONOrXKilCAf^ (iEO- 
GRAPHICAL, AND STATISTICAL AT- 
LAS OF NORTH ANo SOlHMf AMERI- 
CA, AND THE WEST INDIES, with all 
their Divisions into State.s Kiii«rdoms, &<:. 
on the Plan of I.o Sa«ro, and intended as a 
companion to fiavoisne'a Allii.><. In 1 vol. 
folio, containinnr 51 Majw. Thin! Edition, 
improved and enlarged. 



to render it worthy of the purpo»50 fc 
i:> intended. 

EMnKi.LiNHMF.vr.s. — 1. Tlio Hiinsro 
ce.«j.«», enijrivf.d hy lllman and Pillbn 
pii-ture hy Holines. — 'J. The Bower « 
«'ii«rraved by Ellis, trom a picture by 
ij. The DiK'he.ss and S;incho, en«Tni\ 
nind, tVi)in a piiture by Leslie. — L 11 
Saladiii, enjrraved bj' Ellis, from a 
Cotiper. — ii. The R(Kky .Mountains, 
by Hatch and Sinilie, tVora a | 
Doujrhty. — (}. Li»nl Bynm in Kar 
cnirraved by Elli:*, from a picture by 
— ^7. TiL'er I.<land, eni,'raved by N< 
a picture by Stan field. — ^S. The I 
engraved by Kelly, from a picture 
— M The Tiirlit Siioe, en^^raved by 1 
a picture by Richter. — III. Isadore. 
by lllman and Pillbrow, from a 
Jackson.— 11. The Dutch Alai.ien. 
by Nea^rle, from a picture by Ne 
Tin* Mother's Grave, engraved by N' 
a picture by Schatfer. 



AT1-.AXTIC SOl-^-EXlR FOR 

Embki.lisiimi:nt8. — 1. Frontispii 
Shipwrecked Family, en«rravcd by 
a picture by Hurnet. — '2. Shipwrec 
Rouge, Calais, enjrraved by Kllis, f 
ture by Stanfield. — 1\. Infancy, on 
Kelly, from a picture by Sir TJic 
rence. — 1. I*idy Jane Grey, encrravei 
fr«)m a picture by Lealif.-^'). 'J'hree 
Ten, en «r raved by Kearny, from a 
Rurnet.— 0. The* Hour of Rest, en 
Kelly, from a picture by Burnet. — 7. 
strel, enorraved by Ellis, fp.)m a pictu 
lif». — ^'. Arcadia, enffraveil by Kearr 
picture by Cockereil. — J). Tiie Fi: 
Return, en^rraved by Neagli.*, from 
by Collins. — 1(K The Marchioness of 
then, «rrandd.iutrliter of Charles Carro 
nillttiu. cnijrraved bv Ilhnan and Pillbi 
a picture by Mrs. .Hlee. — 11. Momin, 
the Hills, enrrraved by Hatch, from i 
by Doughty.— PJ. I/w Musicos, eng 
Ellis, from a picture bv Watteau. 

A few copies of the' ATLANTIC I 
NIR, for 1S;30, are still for sale. 



ATLANTIC SOI'VFAIR, IX)R l«3t«. 

Tliig volume is superbly bound in embossed 
leather, and ornaim^nted with numerous plates, 
executed in the Ijcst style, by the first artists. 
No e.xpense has been sjiared'in the endeavor 



THE BOOK OF THE SEASO? 
William Howirr. 

"Hinre the pnlilicatinn of the Journal of a 
no work at oiin' im intcretitinc and inMrurt 
Hook "d" tlh* iNMvonH has Umh <iubiintlt'd to 
WlH'tlirr in rert'renec to tlie utility of itH dei 
grace and lioauty of its exiTution. ii will ainpl 
(Kipularity it ix nrtain to obtain. It is, imler 
and refrefkhinc i" meet with purh n delightful 
full of nature and truth--in which reAvtion 
enre di-rive aid from imacinaticm— in win 
taupht much: but m tiurh a manner an tonial 
fill wliether we ha\e not b»H'n amu«inc ours*- 
lime we have b^H-n reading."— A>ip JVomtki^ Ji 

"The Itook of the St>Axnn!t in a dehchtful 
reciiinincnded to all loveris of natare." —Biaekt 
aune. 



EDUCATIOnr. 



>NS ON THINGS, intended to improve 
ren in the Practice of Observation, Re- 
3n and Description, on the System of 
AJLOzzi, edited by John Fhost, A. M. 

publishers request tlic attention of 
9, school committees, and all who are 
i of improving the methods of instruc- 
this work, whicli is on a plan hitherto 
ipted by any school-book in this coun- 
l which has been attended with extra- 
f success in England, 
following remarks on the work are ex- 

from the " Quarterly Journal of Edu- 

little volume is a ' corrected and re-corrected' edi- 
!Won« actuilly civen to childrea, ind, tlierefure. 

n value to which no book made in the rioftrt 
claim. bt'inK the rrtult of actual exprrimrnt. 
1 coiisiBtin of a iiunib(*r of Icittvins, divided into 
«; beeinning with !(iibj<'ctji tin* nlo^t cavy and 
ry, it Kradually increaiicfl in difficulty, each 8uc- 
top boiii^ adapted to the mind uf the child an it 
fresh fti()rcH of knowledge 

Y part of th^M* Icnona id intoreatinc to the child, 
iccount uf \\wi active operation into which liiH 
id is necoasarily called by the maimer in which 
lis an; given ; and also by the attractive nature 

of the materials which form the •ubject of Ilie 



FRiarOH AVD 8PAVX8B. 



BY A. BOLIOAR. 



A COLLECTION of COLLOQUIAL 
PHRASES on every Topic necessary to main- 
tain Conversation, arranged under dificrent 
heads, with numerous remarks on the peculiar 
pronunciation and use of various words — the 
whole so disposed as considerably to facilitate 
the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of 
the French. By A. Bolmak. One vol. IBma 

A SELECTION of ONE HUNDRED 
PERRIN'S FABLES, accompanied by a Key, 
containing the text, a literal and free trans- 
lation, arranged in such a manner as to point 
out the difTorenco between the French and the 
Englisii idiom, also a figured pronunciation of 
the French, according to the best French works 
extint on the subject; the whole preceded by 
a short treatise un the sounds of the French 
language, compared with those of theEngliali. 



Les AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE 

In ttiefiriit and most ohMiientary aeries, tiM pupil FR\ELO\ accomoanied bv a Kev to 

I taught to make a rmlit use of bin organ* of j »;A^» -^ '^'^VY l ' . *^ ■ • t-i ^ ^ti 

id to exerriite hiit judgment ho far only a:) lelates | the nrst eight books ; COntaiUmg IlKC the Jt a- 
bjects al»oul him; and ncrordingly \\\o matler .;l3lpjj_«i|,e Tcxt— a Literal— and Frce TraUS- 
bt-fiirc hiin at this siac«:. is surli thai its nbvuiUB ... . ^ , , ^^ i .. ai ty ^L^ 

•a can h; diM-ovrrci and .le.Hrriih.-d by a chiM who I latum ; intended as a ^oquci to tUc Jrablcs. 

ireil a tolerable knuwledffu of hi«inothi.rtuni;iie." The eipreesion -ficured pronunciation,' i» above em- 
TXTnci TinjriirvDV' A. *u T' r 4 7»/''wf<' '«> ftpre^t that thf vords t» the Key to the French 
•INhh OF IJ I b 1 UK 1 , irom tnC t.arilCSl ; yui,i„ are siv.lt and di* idrd nn llM-y ar«' proiiounci-d. U m 



">rds to the 
Use of School 
ST, A. M. 



Present Time. Proi>areil ft)r'«^*'" ^Vai.kkh 
x)Ls witJi Question^?, by John \ ':ZYL^iu 



R hm done in hit Critical Pronaunrinff Die- 

nsianrf, he indirnte* the prouuMciation pf the 

bv dindiNff and spflUnft tt thvx. cn\tf. In 

j.'Af Aflwe manner I indicate the pronunnatton of the trord 




I" t rin It h.iR H'en h'Tflnt.ire I rn-*, wo ininK n y: "■: ■.- •' ■ " - : V ' ; r. 7 ' , t, 

.o.„n|,sl..-d. V..rv pr.at rare apji-ar, to hux.. Iieen '^^ "^^ prv»Ufrc ,ouud. of fhe trrurh roKcls. 7A»* «».J 

.1 .., th-.- s*-!... lions. .-uHl in ;,rr:.nciM,r ih.. rhrono- '""■/^'t'riit prrst,y, r,n, per from a «fl/i«, or froui anybo^'g 

abl..M. a. w.'ll a.s in th- clas...rualion of tlie hi^. "^A" '^^- *'''"'' "'"' «« "^'"'^ *"""• 
ii.Tlt. r into pnrla and rliaplffK. 'I'h? work will . fnMDT TTTP T'l)^ AT'l^V ex-v »w.ti«. HW 

.tly ..comm. nd iUKlf to all who examine it."- .,,?.;i^-^^*^\;\i|,V:,A^ T™ ^'^ „ 

'.nintr vot. DERS OF FRE^NCII NOLNJS; in a small 

•nnn-ntratf in one mmparalively small volume, a pamphlet of lourtCOIl pagOS. 

u . pii-.m.^ nf ih.' .Miiir- hiHiory of th,. world, an- r.» ■ .-. , . whlHi is tho mOSt ftmiDlote 

id mod in. >-.. tr<at.:.l :is to pr.'s..»t .-irurn n nnatii' * '"'^ !'""'. *^"' «^» »^|Hi ^\ »» "»*■ '"wi t>«iiH»».t'- 

ouM >««eni i» h<> iu\ niu rt to ii:* wished for, r.iticr j of the Kiml, IS the truit ot great labor, and will 
pi.cte.i;th.-'Outiii.o« of ni:«iory.- however, realize- pr^vo of iiium'nse scrvioo to evcrv Icariier. 

I'd ■' -.ifi'iti- Journal. * 

couM ler ili.'H Mr F l.ns .!ono a j-rvire towhoo].. ALL THE FRKXPH VERBS. nOTII REG- 

in.n nu.\ K.I.. r uinri, ''•;''y.,»fV,"r'i"!l n'.'^Z'ltVr? ULAR and IRRECilJLAR, ill a small volume. 

ih' nifiriiifi.il ilari-i wiIMm' foiiiiil of preal MTVire. ^ * •- » 

rhtpi'MH of qin-ii,Mis ;i|Kin th** text, and tip-)!! tip' . The vcrlw ffrt- lo be. moir Iti have. ///r/iv to ii|)eak. 

o illiytr.iti- Ih'- pMicr.'ipliy of th»' liiMory. will iv I fi,fif. \,) fini-h, rrninr !o rrrrive. rnidrc to sell, 4e 




tjj': t.acli.r :i>- *\«'ll «>* »Im- pupil. I -hall u** tin- !a«"l wlinh will nave tlte m:i»ier the iniiiMe ol rxplain- 
i«-*' in uiv H-luMd, and cordialty nTninint-nd it toliiiu' over and over npniii wUnt nniy be imuh more 
I and teachem. H- C WAI.KLK." leaniiv learned ffDin Ixxikit. fhnf> irnvinc hmi more time 



Phitadflphia, ^rilTK^'h, 'MI. 
\R Prn.— 1 havi- jupt r.-e.-iviil a ropy of yonr edition 
■Outlin-H of lliNtorv ' Fmm a cumnry |i"ruMl. I 
piK-d to eive it a liiL'li rank ait a fch'xd ImmiIc. t^i 
li>t:'d am 1 with th.^ firranermeni an.l exerijiinn 
Work. tli;it 1 intend to p it it immediately irilo lh<; 
uf a chHN i»i my o^*"n H"lio«d. 

' Vrry rfrfp-ctfiilly. your oh<>*lient wrvant. 
H». Joii^'Phost' • l.KVI FI.ICTiHF.R. 



to Eive his pupil, ihirini! thi* 1«*kmiii, that instnirtion 
whii h rnnnnt U' fbiitid in bookh, but which mu8l be 
Icuriicd from a niaaler. 



NEUMANNS SP.AMSII and ENGIJSII 
DICTIONARY. New Edition, in one vol. 
KJnio. 



C^LAJSSICAIi UTERATLRE. 



MECHANICS MANrFACTlTH 






INTRODUmoN TO Tim STl-DY of thk A PRACTICAL TREATISE c 

C.KKKK (^LASSKM'OKTS, forthcusccf} ROADS, and INTKRIOR C( 

Vi.-uii' Persons at Scho.ll or Colleirc. 1 CATION in (JKXERAL— c-.n' 

n„,,,.„/,,_(;oiierMl Introduction; Ilo- f '-'^"'^^ ^•*'^';': P'^rll.rniancc- ..f t!. 

mrvu, Qu..slin-.,s; Lite of Homer; Iliud; I^«-"m..tivo Kn-m.-s f:t, ami .^-ib? 

Odysjsf'v; -Mjir^'ilt.-; IVitnuimfnyoinacliiri ; 

Ilvinns'; IIi'^knI. Bv Ik-nrvN'-is^on Colo- 

rid 'JO. 



• \\" liri\»- Ufii hi;^!)" jiiiTi'-'il Willi llii- litUi- \.il!iiiii . 
Tliiau.-rk -jjiplii- :i uaiit uliirliwe \ih\i oMri p.iiur.jll) 
(••'.\. aiiil aMItril-J rt niaM'ial w Inrh w- sh«>»ilil L'I:«'!Iy -••♦; 
pLiM-il III till- Iia!ul< <•!' fvry • nii^ryo uii'li-i 2r;i«lu.iti'. 
VV" l«Mk firvvaril to iho ii«'\t |)«irti'«ii of ttn^ work wiili 
v«Ty »:a;r'.r ami ini|i;itii-iil vx\Kn:iluKi."—Iiri'ii'k Cntir. 



th(i Liverppi.l (\>ut'>>t: isi»\vnrc 
liiindrod a»irl s:i\ty ExpfririM'nTjs v 
oftho coin|Kirati\e \i\\i\o of ('anal 

rn'ids, and tllC J>«r.V«T nl'tlir* ]»r*\'?f^ 

tivc Kn;ruioir. By Ninior.vs WtK 
Viewer, Mil n'.;(T nf the I^^titnti^ 
Kn^rinecTS, &c. ^vo. willi plute; 
Rrady. 



i>iiii'»ii< >ii>ti ■•• -11 >•:■•• •ii-i- iiv -j'nn, >iiii 1 ■• . -■■• •iril'iU'i-. «M «•!.«• i' l.l»l\ lllli'.l •iHilil. . i; V. M II 

L"iii!;l iiiin-t of y'j'itli. will r>>n\-; ii!>trui ii-n in th«* ,:iitiii||ti«>-, lie will li'i'^ M'-iv" lll^(l!l^Tl<.I| 

uii-«t i.rr-.livi' ni.'iiiM' r. !•> auak. i.i!'_' lli • il'-in* • t il : l,„ ;, .{..grHi wludi w: \u\v. >cl : -m r^.v:. nv.i 

ami l»y fiili^tiiijr tlic Ii\i*lya.nl l-mxaiit T.-i Ii!ii:«i i;i ^^^' \, Mi- nt hi v Rev . 

cniijii' III' umm'iiI niid iiiij>n>viii!; ^tMllv. \vl:il>-. Ii> iN prf'j* j 

iiaut lii.-Mly. Il I- iiinrr lik- '.> t.. stiiMnlat.- liinii »<- siiini .KJ-'pdUTS ON LOCOMOTIVK A? 

•«'i!o im-ri* i-rnfmii'il ami* \l<"iisi\ij i<-^.'ai. I: If tt.i ii. a> it ■ pv<'IVI^< 'l» r I s: 

IS av«iwi-,liy iiit«'!i<li"l i.ir iii.- U"/ 'if ih.- \n•il•:^■^ r ai'.i-rs | J'..MilAJi. . hV J. »*»ri;Plir\S< 

of n<<iu-r. a:i.!. .i* jl i« iinp't-'ilih- ii-it !•• .Iiv -ix- i. with a i W.M.hKK, Civil EcL^'HU't. T.-'. \^'l1 

tl. .r o\x - l-is ...liuatinn. uv ^J.al! I.- mi. li iiii^aU. ii if if [ <-'"">^ "» II* I.ULl j). ■»[ ni.O .M.l.in, 
iIm-i iiii' l>f*oiiif ns pojiiilar a> it will Ih> ii«i-fiil m tJiut ; nxid, bv 11. liOOl'lI. Ill "^VO. \\\\\\ 
C '.fUtiU'-l I >;alili'«Iiim'Ut."— (^i4«'r'«r/7 /ierii"x: < 

•*\V.- Mri"ril> h.ii.' that Mr t.'oliti^.! vill f..\nr us i-MII.IAVill* HIT \M1 ?*IILT.KR\S 
with a iMiiliiPi.iti.ii i»f his u>ik. whi'li II-; ;>r'»iiu.H-».""— IJv Omyth IIv v.ns. Xi'U" Kijitjiiri 

Gen' ,}!<:•'. •;*.• .1 ,..,,.-.■.,.• ■.,•^.. l,,. «* , p, 

. ... . . ... i.iiU.II;' K.liti I i". i» I. ir U;>, i»\ i.i*. i * 

ll.a^»S '.f ia|:i'llil«- llil irisiJ.tii-'l. 'J'o th-- llltrhil «.':i '• S il | .>t<'CiMlTllJS J:l I.i' I' nil ::.;:i Ij] 
III" f!i!.!{: >vi|i.,.!-<. .11.1 y.".|.:; !r!i-ii i«f ninv ; ili -. Ih.-j l'('!in.-\ 1\ rii.i :. .".'I'l H tU*-- r.:):i.'Il 
\..| If- wii: I-.- «'^,..-. i-.!,v V :■.'■.•«: I- : as :i Will .iM"..'-! an , ,.f \] ..,',ii,t 1*i.:t.\1 *' '• it 

nil..- iiiJrm'.i." asjiJ iii"';...iii-i;'." »l< .,••:«/,/■.'. .o-.'* .' j 1I1L'"S, by ( . «\ O. l'j\ANS, i..:-.L'"inffl 

iTIII': NATIK:-: vm) PRoPKirm 

ATLAS Oi-^ AXCITAT C;:(K:ilAPr:V,c' n-j SI^.Alt C.\M:, v.i:fi rrMt:. .i i 

;i:?iMj nf'il (^'■olorrd Mt;i.--, Vvi'li a C!!in!i!c'ti\ for U< C.l'nwtiud tlj-' M.\:i:i:ict 

all 

A«"«'.ntirit.'d I:i:!."X. Bv Sviii:!. lb ii.i.u. \ari;.;!s i^p ■!■; •-•; d -tjiliiii: ti.e 

1). P.. r. J{. S. iS.:;. .\r..fid.-: 11 ct' D.-by. M'-ti.-ls ..;• ii.vtr. ■.•:!!.■„ n.")i':!ij. 

and DirJiilin.ii"; :iis» !)• Hi'.'ipri-i:.-- d 
Mjirliii'.'.MV- rnd n.-: :''il Uin riiu:..- 



7/y thr s/.'tr.f iitf!:nr. 



I irfniTaLMsinr"i"«-;:iont of E^•u!•■•«. B\ 

S(;!;o(;!i.\ni!.\ ri,.\s.-;ir.\: n si-vh ..r- |.„..uk:,m>.n i'.mmkk. 

.•\mi..-iil (k'lV.frapliy. fi-r t!i'.- IV'.W Sri,.-.:.-:.! ...,.,,,, ,.,|., ,„,,.„ ;, ^..;.,..-,., 



I aii<! pl.t' ti< al I.-;.: 1.1 i!i«' 1. •••!.'' 1^ ••<.•• -l.:!"- • 
" «if • \'i \ ll.ii;' II I • -tin:; r» • 1' r.' '-i .■.■! .'in-j I 

i::;travJ of a b-if-r tV..-ii Pr.;;:-:r Sr-i^^rt of »"•" '"HM-iivn,:. . • 1 •..r.^.-:,.:^. 

Andiiv.T, 



In '^vo. 

'''•♦iri' 



? Im ;i!i". .•!■ : •- \'. :t: .•! 1.' ■ « -.1 . 
r i*' « '. I ]■ .i:iv a v, ii;\ i 1 1:11 .1 i 
5 .I-- :•. :i'. •■ If. (••. ..: ...i 



• \Vr « 1:1 y.-'i-f : r i«'-'iiir.: ■ 1 i:;'- • '; -i- 
' ..j''i:i''!i- .1 .i!. ■• • i"' i:l-r.i • .■: !..•■ I :: \ 

■• •■■ r IJ-'r H :■•::'' ...-i- i«l.i. •....- v.'. ul »»I f'.i- .-. : .: }:. 

,!• • ;. '. I O'rr ••':i. •» (';„■ >:■ - 

::■• !r..nv!.-,l>.- J- ■• t.,:. v.. :. : ,av I • . .M-. ' • 1 •■ •• t r n 
:: : t : ■ ■ a .-1 M- r - ■ . • 
• i i ■. ' ..;■ . -Ill 
I :. ■•. . ; ■ «•• 



- '.I • ..I- •. • ' !«.- . ■ . '!•■ 

■ II •. i-tj i,.i ■••> . I ■.; . i. \ 



II:. 'AJ.I .'•■■ -....: ••• ■• ■ • • .....•...•,. I I,. ■ •• Hl-v.i: I .■:•.•■ ."i:..^. :'■!■,. .- 

J.'..- • M :•.■• 1 ..■.::•••;•■ ;: . •. • If • . -.r •" " I -"■ • ' :"!•■■ - 1.- t u •^:^ 

8 :.• t, I ..'•. - .. •.•• .'.!■! '■■•■. : v;:! ': : !•. a. 1 c.-i.' '■' '•' I'-"' ■ '■' "'■■ ■ ■ ■ •' ;•••■'• K- 'I.' : 

|. ..• ;. .-I I ;. :^ ,• I .1., •. : ■ | i •, «'•■;■:. | •" • ,i,.-. ' :-.'lli'< '•'• \\ lOl '"li •'!.-;il «.■"•••.■•. II- - ' -.. " . ."• 

r , •' ;•.... . •• 1 ■■; i;. .-;■ [ j " - ,• • :| i -r j .'• .|. l.i •'■•." I 

J , • . .. . ' , ' ' '■ .V . K > s.\ I II •» . c.% . . : . ,..'..•,'.•. 1 

I •■.... ■•I..I. .;.. ! .. . I .. ..- :•: I .-! b ••l.NW !' K, I !• I "« r -rr »•? .%* 



'••I I'!" !>■ 



I ■ ■ ! I. 

|.:.. 1 .• t h 



T- ! : ! I ..• |.:.. 1 .• t h •.■•■■:.• • !'l i>!- !i. •; •. F' v "\' I,-..- . 

J^' •••■ I! ■ lii -i J... !.:;•;■. r. i.i i;..rv I.I :.:;;:• 1. 1 : '/' V ,. * 

I pail ;. aii' iiv' * I In tlir J'rrsjf. 



>• .1.. ill. It.. ;.•,( .. 

.\. V. In ••■»o. wiili ni;h»« ..J*.; ci.: 



ehrmfntrg, fiatural ?i}fjsitors, antr Hhfloisopiig. 



CHKMISTRY OF THK ARTS, on fhf jGiCOLOrilCAI. MAXUAU by II. T. Dc la 
» of Gray'ii Operative ClK-mi^t, l,clnp! W^.^Uv. F. 11. S., V. G. H., -McMll. C(H)1. Soc. 
Ixhihttlon of the ArtH nnil JiAiiufac- „f l^Vanco. ill Sva Willi KU Wocxl Culs. 
* dcprnrlviit ou f'lic'inical Prfncl|ilcf(, | y .1 p ^^ 
. nnmcrouM Kiixx*mv1ji}CS '*y AKTiU'K 

>ou'^P:l^ .11. i>. int« ProfcMMir of | ELEMENTS OF PlIVSICS, or NATURAL 

aUtry, dtc. In the liUvemity of Vei-, I»I||IX)SOPH V, (ilONEUAL AND iMEDl- 
U Iu8vo« With nil meroui* Plat eiu 



[Mipular and v.'iliiuhlo Enslish work oi' Mr. ' 
khich ibrms tho groundwork of [!u* pn-M-ut 
waM iMibli.shcd in Ix>ndun in X^'i'J, nnd d"- 
) exhibit uhystcmatiL* and pnifUial virwui'tho 
IS ArLs and Manniarturc-ti which iuMtlve th(> 
Ion oi'(Miftniif-al Srieni'o. 'i*ho aiilhor hinisclK i 
. inannfactnrintf. as well as an able, (icii'iiiilir I 



(\\L, explained imlependontlv of TEC'II- 
NICAL MATHEMATICS, ami containing- 
Now J)i«|iii*^itioiis ami IVactieal SajrjreH- 
tions. Bv Nlili. AiiNtrrr, M. I). Second 
American froiii tin; loiirtii I/»ndt»n ewition, 
with Addititjns hv Isxm' 1L\ys, M. 1). 

"Fir. Arnoif«4 wjnk h.'is <I«>iii» for I'hyiita n* iiiiich an 
<fiijoyni;; th»» HiidLjilii'd advantagoA aiiurdcd ll'orki-h F,-.iy«li.l rurllic ki..:h-: ul" imxivir — lj>ndon Uni- 
olroj)i»hs of iho Kr('al«'«il niaryidiu'Miriiig nation '""■••"■'^y Mafia-.inc. 
, was i-innirntly qnabfiod lor ny ardnuuM an 
■dnj?. and thr i^tpuhirity of iho work in l'.u\i- 
w«'il as ii> intrin>i<' nivnrs. atu si the lidcliiy 
n-fsi with which it ha> bron ovcniied. In 
k now oli; rod to ihc Am«*ri«.'an jidilu-. ihi* 
I chararu rol th<'(){M'r::ii\o ('lu;:nisl haw hvru 
■d, and r.i!:<-!i t-ili-ndcd ty tin* a<!<!!li'>ii oi a 
rioty of oncnial niaiiiT. by niDifrous oorrei-- 
lh(.' oncinal ti'Xt. a:id ih** aduilation tA' llu* 
« lh(^ stall' and want>ofihi.> Arts and Miinu* 
ui'iho rnitdl Stato!*. .\iiiu:ii; the most con- 
* additions will (n* found fidl and rxtcndcd 
on ihi* nienrhin'^of ('o'in:i and l.nicMi.on the 
l>ran<lic:iof < 'ali«o Priniuii:. on ih:* ISTanutac- 
h«' C'hi«»ridf id' LitiiP. or Hbarliii.t; Puwdir, 
uprous Siaplf ArticbN um d ni t'n* Ar.'s of 
'alico Pnntn.'j, and \ariou'i oihir iiroi.rsscj; 
fac'iurr, sm !i :i> tlif- Mrdl** ol Tin, Li-atl. Maji- 
and An'.uuony; ib«' nio-t rtMis-t Iniprosi- 
n liio Manuliu'lurc* ot tlu' MuriatJi". JXuric, 
phiiric Ai'uls llu- CloMnia't-' ol l*oUi.'li. tiif 
K>naation otj ihr i'oni|iaraiivr ValiU' ol' iMi- 
arat'i'S of I'm I, on tin- (.'oii>triiction ol' 
Kir.-I»!ai-,s. «„.l S:ovni- Ko .ni>. on tlio \ .n-' ARN()TT\S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS. 
d Aivartnuiir.s. i"vc. Ac. '1 In- iostdui;* obji n 



'" \Vi' uiav vinii:r.' to prclirl liial it will not be surpase- 
f«l.'— 7'i/iifi. 

"Dr. A. iia.<i uo* <,«.m' Lj-s* fr riivhici! than Hlackstonc 
(iiil li«r 111'' Law.'"- Mornviy Ihrald. 

"■ hr A. ha*' niri<i" Naiioal I'ill!•l^-i>]>hy n* attractive ai< 
Uar.uii niii'li- Naiiiial lli>tnry. — j'^yfucA CViric. 

" A \voi!\ of till* liiulii.rl cla-i uuioag t'lu iiro.iuctiunsof 
njiail."— Cwn"". 

" \\V r«:::;ril ih • s!y!i; .■i.iil uutniicr .i>. (|iiite aiiuurable." 

" Asi^ll■r(:^tin.•» as novf lr<.aJing." — Athemrum. 

" \<>vi-r ilul |i!nl(>i<<>|-hir hand wiclil a |fcni nion* rnlr.11- 
Iat>- ! lo wiu RK'a to \i>- wi^c and too*' "—Edi.iburgh vb- 
ftrrcr. 

'* Of this valuahli'. '-r hc nii^ht say. rivnlnalilo work, 
a sTcorui ciiiiioii tr.is !x-.'ii ^I«•.•oui!y dvuiai'.u'.\l liy tlir pub- 
lic, voice." — JaL Gau 

A FLORA or NORTH AMERICA, willi 
lOH eolnred Plates. By W. P. C. Barton, 
M. J). In ;J voU -'iU\ 




till* J r:iHii>h.> of rh'i;n»al >( lcu«'-. I: r wjii.l I iiaj apprir. I. Tin* .•-•ki-..-: if imsim a v.irU ^hov.- niOMt 
.cniaii:- Work wliit h Mio.dd iUiNidv li<f> hm'-:- diaily lii.it it i> pl.-iiu. I:;t >->:t.".il kiti.t^l.- um; v.lnch tlic 
upr-iMMiii'Mt}* in li.r 1 h.'!::irid :irr.* j nd iuj'.mi-'I pul'lu* ua.:t." JImjIu-j h'xi<c\c. 

. wln^th^r diTi'.t-iMp'M l!:" n -iTr; hi s of MJ-' ,.,„., . .. ..,-»..,,.-. ^ ^.*. •».r.rn«r 

iifn, or ih" v\'-.::xxi'.\\< a.:l o»,.rr\ali..i:^ ..1 ' AAlKRK A;\ ()I^^I IHOLOCn, OR NArU- 

•;iJivc niannlai'lurcr ar.d ariiNUiA ih<ni.<tl\»-...| HAL l'IST(.)RV OF BIRDS, IMIABITINU 

Tin: UMTKI) STATES, by t:ii,\Ri.Ks Lu- 
<'h:n B^)-\ai»autk; de-iirise-l as a eontinua- 
til)!! if Vv'ii;-)ii's OrniLiiedojv, Vols. f. II. 
and HI. 

"*,* (ii.nll'j'nn wlio p«>«'y»; WiI.mwi, and aro d«! 



IC'AL ."tJ \.\:P;:riATiO.%. Z::-.;] met ion j 
iic1cMt'< OU the 71(thoc]s of pr rforin* 
f'jTperiini-uts of I>(;iionv|ra({ou or! 
trch* whh nre;irary nut! suv.vft^* Ky 



IW.i* l-V\ll \D.'» V, l'\ K* S. i,ir.c{ ^•'■""'" "*'*•''••'•■■*•''■' *b" wn.'U •• niT.'.rtc. ari- in:i»rinod 
•leini, from the vi. otmI !.»n<loii «.<li-' ''»!»« »!"' <d:':..n of lai- unrji s : vr ry sasall. and tha: 

^vlth Ad,ll«ioasl,y J. K.:.:iTrilKLL, '!•"'" V '''/''' V.'^ i-::-. <- .' ol cuj .- r.-.nai.i umold. 

"^ '• \iil. l\- ni tin- rr<'K>. 



• a xiTv nr.-r.l pr-.M: ,a ,:.;.. u. :J:. v.... .-tr. a.i , A 1>IS('( )V\\>^\'\ ()\ vuv. WVX^ )Ll ITIONS OF 
..uiiii- .! ,l.-...- .i.i;ii!.;:ij in lu"-; ( Mil} ' ;.- :i!i,r ., ,,|.. Vt ' ij I.\\( 'p ..... ,,,.,, (:|iHV' wn Tirr 

Til-!." ari- t'U- 1. :m.ii> h.iu.MT u'l-at i!i. n • « ' ('» \N<.::.s •rin:.if.;>\ rkci.it :.» i.\ tuf: A.\I- 

MAl. KI.\(;H(>M. JJy li\uoi C. C imi:h. 
Tnins-laird Iroin the Frfiirii, with Illiivtj^i- 
lions and a Gla^-sJirv. In I'Jiuo. With I'late.*?. 



\\lii> iis.'iy h'.t t:..:ii ii 1 ■riii."li -ii ic. ii:.ti y ni.|><--i-: 
ic-jrn-i; and l'"r imr-i I' v.i. wi- Ii •:» lu-i^i nii' ij'ov ! 
:■! kiin\Vi!-«li:f •Iiiii \\v ii i\>' .M i|iiir.--l aiany m v. . 
irtaiil liiiits* nil '.•ihji'clh I I'fvea i.vi.ryiJav uci'iii-| 
Pfmo.iophual wtl::f 



! ' Oiii- nf til" laii.M jirinjitifii* ami iiii|)<:r:.'int. \i't plain 

.r'i hilh rt.i i.xri.-.!ii'2ly waatp.l mi tlu' Inh^ra ; uvi\ !• nd v.i.rKs win. !i a •.:. H", ;ij 11. p- is vmsI 

ally II^.•:■M to th ■ jT .1;. I'. It uim| f.. r!i- Ma.'-nl ;,;.; |., n, . ,..;,.!, r int. n-t .1 in i! •■ ■.•i< i-:" iMur*-. ami 
i.MiDv n-,.liinlj|i! lo III'! iada-irv ;.inl ••kill of tin- ti,(. l,rhi« wliJ'h ic'imih nnd iiiv >li:;.ilii.M haw thmwii 
iii.l til th- school wiicnrr il tiaanatcj.."— ./.»iir. j upm ilw fmuiaiioa of i.'w uni\. r.-.-. •- AVic-lfj./rA/y JI/uf. 
(HfcaaU.'irif. a.ine. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL MEDICINE AXD 



HISTORY OF ClIROXirpnLKGMASLK DIRECTION'S for MAKING AN^ 
OR INFLAMMATIONS, fbumlod on Clin-! ICAL PREPARATIONS, formed 
ical Experience and Pmlinlntrical Anatciiny, . brisis of Pole. Marjolin and Breecl 
exhibit inir a View nf t!io diirorcnt Varieties i includin«T t!ie new uiethcKl of Mr. S\ 
and Complications of these Diseasnp, with; I'siikrParwns, M. I). Professor of A 
their various Methoils of Treatment. I) y ! and Surgery. In 1 Vol. '^va withp 
F. J. V. Rroissals M. I). Translated from ■ 

the French of the fourth edition, by Is\.u; A TREATISE ON PATIIOLOC 
Hayn, M. D. and R. i:<iLi>Fi:r.n (Iriffitii, . ANATOMY. Bv Wiluam E. I 
M. D. Members of the Anieiican Philosoph- 1 M. D. Adj. Prof of Anatomy in the 
ical Society, ol" the Academy of Natunil sity of Pennsylvania. 
Scionci.', Honorary Members of the Piiiln- 1 '•uvraiiou-cipntirm^iyromnicnditiotii^iw 
delphia Medical Sjcietv, &l\ Ov:c. In '2 vols. »''•? protJ-MiMi, u;i :i h.tii>niVMry. uiur-^ting. w 

- *'*• ! to ni<l th«'in in fiiriiniiif a n-TToil appn nation ff 

»r}i?tnlcnnilf(inii»<ili"V nif ralh"! »n ItirLlievc"— . 

EXAMINATION OF MEDICAL DOC- 
TRINES AND SYSTEMS OF NOSOI^ 
OGY, preceded by Proix»siti«>ns rontaiuini( 



.luurtxal of the M'Mn at bctcneif. .Vti- 0. 



Bi/ the same Author. 
the Substance of Physjol«.nrical Medicine, A TREATISE on SPECIAL axdGE> 

ANATOMY. Second edition, revi« 
corrected, in 'J Vols. j'vo. 



by F. J. V. Broissais, Oliicer of the Royal 

Order of the 1/^'noii of lli»nor; Chief Phv- 

sician and First Pr()tessor in the Military 

Hospital for lu>trurtiun at P;iri.s&c. Third: ^^j^sONS is PRACTICAL ANAT 

edition. Translated fn.m the Frenclu by jj,^ ,|,c use of Dissi'ctors. 2d editi« 

Isaac Hays, M. I), and R. E. (jRiiFFrii,| y^] <^.,j 

M. D. in 2 vols. ^vo. In the prtss. \ 

, SYSTE:M of ANATOMY, for the use 
A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY, Applied! dents of Mudiriiic. Ry Caspar V 

to Patiioixksy. By F.J. V. Broissair, M. D.. Fit^h ctlition, revi.'etl and corrected, 

Translalc^l from the French, by Drs. Bki.l . E. Horn r.u. Adj. met Protess^rofA 

and La Roche. J*vo. Third American edi-' in the ^lliver^:itv of Pennsylvania. 

tion, with addititHis. Vols. Svo. 

" \\V rauiiut tOii stronulv tcroinniMiil tlir prfidiit work; 
to tlie anrii!i..ii..ro.ir r.'a.Jirs. ami in.l.<''l oliillth.w ELEMENTS OF GF'.NERAL AXAl 

iniunp,.l.ratin„ t.lilH.. -irnn. of ,i,H:,>.-.- ' UV ni.n • "^ a dL^cni.tlOIl ot the OrLMIlft COB 

sai'cly say that Ik- has arnuniiiii-lH-il Ins ta^k i:i annol! tho Humau Btnly. Hv P. A. BlXLO 

iiiusU-rly'iiianiiiT. ami tlni?. <>lal#li-hfM| his n pnlation n^\ f^.{j^,r (,f AnatOIOV to the Facultv Ol 
a llln^t oxri'lliMit |)liVHi<)l(>!;i.-t aiiil innfuutiil puthulof^isi.", . n* • nf i i i i »\^ 

-JVor/A .imcriiaH McU. a,>.i .v«r-. .hum. Jun. irJT. Ciiie at I'aris. 1 rantlatt?d by J. 106 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OFItrkaTISE on ST:RGICAL ANA' 

MEDICINE. By Samiki. Ja( kson, M. I). , jj^, AnuAiiAM Coi.li>». Prot;>s.^r of A 

Adjunct Profess.-)r of the Institutes atid Prac- 1 jj,;j SunnTV, in the R.-val Coilo're 

tic- of Mecieine m the I niverbity of Penii- = ^,^,,„j. i„ {'reAaml &c. ' Second Ai 

eylvania. Svo. | <.jjti„„^ ^vith notes by J. P. 1Iopki>« 

THE PRACTICE OF MiOI )1CINE, u,)on the j ";'^"-^t"t^'^ ^^ Anatomy in the Univ€ 

Principles of the Physioloirical Doctrine.! I'^'niisylvania, cVc. »V:c. 

By J. G. ('osti:r, M. D. Translated from' . n.mi.rmoi' ii » 'riTz-vr rk/ 

tliGFreneh -^ 1 RLA I ISIl. <>:< PA rllOLOl 

* I ANATOMY. Bv E. Geouimjs, M. 

A.N EPITOME of tkg PHYSIOLOGY,' f,,ssor of Aiiatomv in the Minlical Co 

GENERAL ANATOMY, and PATHOI. South Carolina.* In 'J vols. Svo. 

OGY OF BICIIAT. ByTnoMvsHEM)KK-| progs.) 

HON, M. 1). Profe>.<;i.ir of lln^ 'l'hi\>rv and 

Practice of Meciicine in Columbia CJllej^e,, EI'EMENTS ()F MYOLOGY. By 

WashiuL'ton Citv. ^vo. 



"Th'' Kpitoiii** fif Dr. Ili'iiil(;n:nn oiicht nml inti'<t fiiiil a 
pliiri! ill liii> lihraiy nf fvi-ry iiliyxirian (i»ir<iii<i nf ii<m>|uI 
kiiiiwli'iit,"* t'< r Jiiiiisi'lf, iir of Inmhi! iiit>truiii<:iital in iiii- 
|iartiiiL' it tit iiihiTs. wiinsf r:tiiilii>.<. hi' is f\|K'rtu(l to Hupf>r- 
i lite mi. "—J^". «4. Jihd. and Surg. Journ. wVo. I'l. 



DiNcjs. M. D. illustrated by a sseries 
tiful Ericravinirs "f the Muscles of 



man l^xiy, on a plan heretofore u 
in this country. In the press. 

Tht« ivnrk. ill additicm to on ample bih! 

dctiiTiption »i' llip !i<>n('rnl nnd ^fieml anilor 

\ TREATISE ON FEVER, considered in tlie'intwonlar Hysiom, will rompriw ilhwtraiioj 

siurit of the new medical Doctrine. By J. '^".*f^* *""" coniivirjmye aniuomy qikI ^ 

B. BtiissnAU. 1 ranslatcd from the French. nimmalinH, ni*f rv.nl t.y the vano.i» am im; i 

In the Prrss, em atmloiniNifi. down to ihc preM<nt time. 



ISE ON FEVER. By Sovthwood 
IVl. D., Pliysician to the London 
ospitul. 

tas licoii more iaiiih^l by the Rt'%'io\V9 tiinii 
n Fevers. Wy Soiittiu'xn'i i^niitii. Dr. Jolni- 
n of thu 3IJ."«lic.o-(.'liirurKical KfvifW. s.'iy<, 
I we liavu ':\(!r |M:rii'>«'>T on tlu; huliji-rt nf 
our coiificiinf, u«* Nlirvo it tJw iK'hl ili:it 
roiii llu: pen ot ])::>^K-iuii ill iiiiy a<;t' or in 
"—^m. Mid. Journ. 

^ ON REMITTENT axi) IXTER- 
N'T DISEASES. iiicliulhi^'T ironoric- 
sili Fever and Nounilifia — couii)rid- 
?.T the Ibriner, various AnonKiliet-*, 
ics, and Consequences and nndei a 
cmatic View of the latter, treatinf:^ 
L^oulonronx, Sciaticu, Headache, 
Ilia, Totithaclie, Palsy, and many 
ylos J'.iid C'onijcqnences of this n^ene- 
.:5e; hy John Malcilloch, M. D., 
&c. &c. 

in.: I'l'. MaccnllfM-irs work njor<' accr^jsiblr' 
jii. \<''> aro rtinsrious lluit wc uiu doiiiL' tlic 
■\ici.."—.Vf'l. Chir. licnar. 

sironply ri-oinniiioinl Iir. Mnrcul]i>rli!) iroa- 
fiilinii ol' our iii'-iliral lu'-llircii, as prc"'!!!- 
Iiiublf inris ol* iiilorinatiuii. (;:i a iiiuat lui- 
•t."— .V. .i. Mid. and Sun:, -/unrnul. 

UWL SYNOPSIS OF CUTANE- 

SEASES, from tlie most celebrated 
and particularly from Documents 
by the Clinical Lectur^^s of J)r. 
ysician to the Hospital of St. l/)iiis, 
3v A. Cazenavi- M. D. and H. E. 
,*M. D. 

ifirly ri.xi.>niniiiMl this wnrk to tliv nttfiition 
r.s as cuntainiiie iiiucli pructicul iiil'i'riiin- 
on 111'.' Inalintiil. but nI»o on t;w c;.iis«'d 
attiHrtioiis. as bi'in;( in I'aci the k-.-i tixati^*.' 
the skill liK'.t husf\i'r ain».arcd."— .'*«<"'i 
tic Jilcui.nl .Sicncts, JVo. ■'•. 

L M EMC )IRS ( )F Tl IE RUSSIAN 
IGN. Translated from the French 
Li*RRrr. iWarfj/ nathj. 

:S ON INFLAMMATION, exiub- 
:ie\v of tliP (ici.eral Doctrines Pa- 
1 an«! Practical, oJ' Medical Snr- 
' John THOMi».st)N, M. ])., F. U. S. E. 
VmericMi edition. 

riTuTES AN!) PRACTICR OF 
\Vi ; bein'i the Outlines of a Course 
re.s. Ry W. (inisox, M. 1). Prufes- 
/i^ery in tlie U;iiver:jit.y oi" Peimsyl- 
V\ edition, revised, currected, and 
. In 'J \\)\s. wvo. 

J:.S OF MIMTARV SUiiriERV, 

\^ (>b&o;"vati()ns on tlie Arnuijre- 
^.»!ice. and Practice of Tiu.sj)itals, 
:c llistsry, Treatment, and Aiioriia- 
)nola and Svwhiiis; ilhistnitod with 
il di-i-rection^. * Rv Joijn JI:x.\kn, 
F. R. S. E. liiri'/ectu- of Mil.f.irv 
• — first American from the thnil 
edition, witli the Life of the Author, 
!i, Dr. John fIi:.NNKN. 

fif Dr. IU>ni;Mr.« v.«:rk id too well nppreri- 
luy jirriiM" ••i'onrs. \V»' wer* only ruiimred 
tlw lliird cili'iii.i lN:t'oi-e tli-: iioiicf uf uiir 
haviii;; (Imie liii:-. we siiali nifrcly iul<l. that 
erilii a idore \\\ every library, ami that no 
.'on uucht tu U* vvithoul it." — Mtdical Ga:. 



AMERICAN JOUR^'AL OF TIIE BIEDICAL 

BCIKNCES. 

Publlifliecl (inartvrly* 

And Kupportrtl liy tho most (tistiiipiiished Physirians 
in the I'liiled Slait's. among whirfi arc ProrrK-ow 
IJi;j:«'lo\v, Channinc, Clnipiimn, (.'(ixo. ')p IJiilis. l)<>- 
wcL's, I)i(k-<)ii, l)u(Ib'), I'raijii.<, GiUsim, Wan'., 
JIcMuIiTs'.in. llorncr. il'»>:ifK, Jix ksi.n, iNJacnc-Ncn. 
Moll. iMiisM-y. Physie'v, Poller. S» ivall. Warren, 
nml WorJiiiii-.lo'i; Di**-. Ininiell, l>n»ke. Kiner>on. 
Keam. (;.Ml(ljri;:s. (iriU'.lh, Halo, ilays. Ihiywunl. 
ive.". .!■» ksTHi, M(»nllrie. \N':ire. and Wrijiht'. It i« 
puhli:*!ie;J pii/icttiuUit on iho lirst ol" ^ovemlMir. 
l"clirunrv. ^luy. nnd Aiji^hkI. Kacli I\(>. (oniains 
al»oiJl '2Sn lariii' 8vo. pa^os. and one tir more philt-s 
— In'inp: a j..-eal«.'r anyMait of mailer than in I'lir- 
nishcd hv any (»ilierMediLal Journnl in the United 
Ni:ites. Pricf S5 l^^r annum. 

The followiiifj Extract.** bhow the estimation 
in which this Journal is held in Eurojie : — 

' &-veral of iNr American Journals an; bcfor«' ns*. ♦ * ♦ 
Ot' tik'Sf tlie .Anieriraii Journal ol* the Medical Scienr*.>B 
IS by t'ai- ihi; k-llcr iHMioiiiral : it i<i, indeed the lM'>t of the 
li'aii:<atlantic UK'ihoal ji^iblii'aiidu.s ; and, to iiiukf a cuiii- 
paiiHoii m-arer houie, in in most rf»|».'cl-t huih-rior to the 
•:.eat uinjonty m* i^iirniiean works of the 8aiiic de^crip- 
linii.'— 7*Af Lanctt. Jan. Ie<:ij. 

" Wc need sraia-ly refer our eEteemed and hijrlily enii- 
neni roteinpnrary. | The Jtmrrifan Journal of ihr. Medical 
.VjfMrfji,] fmni wlnun we quote, to our critical reinaikri 
on the opinion>i of our own countrymen, or to the jiriiici- 
pies which intliifiice us in tiie dii>char;!e uf mir ediiiuial 
dnti<;s." " Our copious extr.icts from his iinef|ualled piib- 
lii'.iijiiii, i!iinoticinc !niillitii(!i-!4 of othi-rn which comr Ih.>- 
fmi" us. "Av the IjopI pruof of the esteem which we enlor- 
t.-iiii fur hiii taltMitt and abilities."— /.onc^n Mtdical an;.' 
Surgical Journal, March. ISW. 

'•Tlw American Journal of tlie Mirdical ftieiin-* is one 
i)f itic iiioi-'t complete ami iie>t edited ol' th*- i!iini<Toii.<< 
p-iKHlical puMirations of thi; l-nited StatC;."— /^u/.'ffin 
dcs ikicncet Midicalcif, Tom. XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RE- 
SEA IICI lES ON DISEASES or the RRAIN 
AM) SPINAL CORD. By John Auekcron- 
ni:, ]M. 1). 

'V.'i- have here a work of aiithoviry. and one which 
di»'s rroilit to the author and hi.s countiy."— A't-rf A ^i>i<»*. 
M(d. and Hurg. JuHrnnl. 

Ihj the same Author. 

PATIIOLOCICAL .\nd PRACTICAL RE- 
SEAR(UIES ON DISEASES of tiik STO- 
MACH, THE INTESTINAL CANAU thi: 

J.iVER. AND OTHER VISCERA OF THi: 

AIIDOAIEN. 

*'\Vi' have now clovil a vi'ry lonjz irriew of n very 
v."ii<:jitti> woik. and al1hoii:;li \\i' have endea\<ir<-d to con- 
ii,:'i>i- liilo our pai:*-s a L'D-al nia^s of im|N*rlar.t mrtte,-, 
we ful that our aiiihor has not yet re«.'i\e<l justice." — 
MrdU I.'- Oil TM rifical lii cictc. 

A RATIONAL EXPOSITION of the 
PIIVSICAL SIGNS of DISEASES of 
Tin: Ll'NCJS AND PLECRA; Illn.str.itinj: 
their l*j'tholo«:v and facilitating: their Diair- 
nosii. Ry CiiARLKs J. WiiiLi.vMs, M. 1). In 

!!!>V0. Wilil J)latf'S. 

" if wr: ai-e not frieatly iiiistakt'n. it will b-ad to a liotter 
iMin-isi;in-):M'^. am! a iiioie correct cstimatt' of t\v value 
Ol' aiiviilii.iion. than any Uiiwg. that Inun yet oppeareil." 
—.im. Mid. ./onniaL 

MANUAL OF THE PHVS1()LCX;Y of MAN ; 
or a concise Description of the Phenomena 
of his Ortrani/ation. Ry P. Hvtin. Trans*- 
lated from the French, with Notes, by J. 
Tot. NO. In I'Jino. 



SffEDZOZNE. 



The PRACTir?] of PHYSIC. Bv W. P.: The ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
Drwgfm, M. I). Adjunct Professor of Mu!-. KASKS of tiik TEETJl. ByTiio 
wilcry, in Uic University of Pennsylvania.; F.R.S., F.Ii.S.&c. In Ivol. 8vo. \V 

2 Vols. .Svo. I " !*Ir lU"!! has evidently <>ni)<'iivorpd to 

lemir nfihv %vnrk ... R.-i'...r;il rvfl-^cXs It..- h.tfhfsl honor o„ '•„';• . j \'' 1" \ ' '' f. , KVZ,.K'^:''-T± '" 
en. tiii.c.« hav.. ,.nHl..r...l. and w.ll U- .^ Mai.dar.J author.- ;;;V%' X' ;"'^ :*"b..ctoi .l.-mal ^..^r^ry. - 



ty.-Un>in^M^d and .surff. Journal, Jiuff. !-:«». , .. ^^.,. ,,,^.^ „„ j, .,i,.,„„„ i„ ,.rnr.o.,r,.inc 

DEWEKS ON TIIK DISEASES of CHIL- ^^y^*-;iU><^ ^ ll^- Eujiii^h l|i^,u^»;^^r^^ri,r 

IlKhA. .3de(l. in. va AMERICAN DISPENSATORY. 

Thpul>M*it«of ihiMVvurk ar«'. l>t.lolrnrh tho^''^vho ,,,.. , , ^i % 

htiTc ihrVhari!o«.r.hjUlnn. nth.-r m jwrfni or irunr- 1 I'^l'tJon, iiirprovc.! and srHNitly enla 

diaii. ihr* i.iii>t ap;in)vcd nifilKMJ:. »)f wiiirmc and ii.i- Joiix Rkum\>' ( OXK, M. D. Pnjfcss 

prriviiii; tlii'ir pl.yj-i^il |)ou«'r«. Thn iMiii»«ii.pt««l by toria Mrdiru and JMiurmacv in Ih 

pciintiii!; out ihi'diiiiew uhirh the parent ur ih«- uiiaf- jjjjy ^,f IN'misylvania. In 1 vid S' 

dian owes lor this purprMo, t«» this liitrrfHium. fiul' 4 *',r.i . 1 . 

L • • . .. . ■ ' . .1 ^ I *-i: I I •,* rhiN nf>w ctlitiori has neon arrange 

icu|)cciaj 
AI 




thisi, tht! author has a\ui(]od m luiioh an {vtoisililc.! 
"Irrhniralify;" and ha« >;ivpn. if ho dot-s not Jlatti-r 
hinisflf |(M» much, to each disease oi'\%hirh hi.* trrntpJ 
i!.« appn>priat(' and dl'^^;.fnati^!; rharacters. \Mth nj 
fidelity that wdl firevcni any two honif; rr»nlf»uiidi^d 
logRlher, with tho Ik'sI mode of tn-atini]; them, that 
either hia own nx|)criciice ur ttiat of otlicn has kug- 
aestcd. 



iM.^dical Formulary, lK'iii«r a coll 
pro!*crij»ti(Mis derived from the \vr 
praclioo of many of the nio."?t tinii 
Kirians in America and Eur«.»jx\ By 
Ellis, M. 1). IkJ. edition. With . 

" \V»; would r>.»;w>rinlly nroiiinifiid it to ant 
I distant pa.tx of lln* co'.iitr\. \%hi>:i»' jo^-uIttc 



DEWEES o» THE DISEASES of FEMALES. ' "?>' ^"T ;' ,""''" J*"''" ''"' "'r •':" '^ *'" *'''' ' 
Jd edition, with Additions. In bvo, | rials iVr ti..^ %\uik. -r-i./ .Wc j. « .-/ /a... j^ 

A COMPENDIOUS SYSTEM OP MID- MANUAL op MATERIA MED 



AVIFERY; chiefly dcsiirned to facilitate thci 
Inquiries of those who mav Ih? pursuing lliis; 
Branch of Study. In »^vo. with Hi I'latc.Cl 5Ui 
edition, corrected and enlarged. By \V. P. 
Dewers, M. D. 

The ELEMENTS OP THERAPEUTICS 
AXD MATERIA MEDI(;A. By N. Chair- 
man, M. D. *2 vols. >r<vo. Trth edition, cor- 
rected and revised. 

MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY: cnntainin£» 
the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Morbid (?har-| 
acter of Diseases, &c. Ry L. .Marti Ntrr. 
Translated, with Notes and Additions, by 
JoKKs Qi'AiN. Second American Eililion, 
12mo. 

" \Vr Rlrnn<rly riM*nmm('nd M Marti r^^'l^^ Manual to tho 
profeMion. and e<iHH>ially to htudcntti; if the latl*'r wixh 
to ntudy diA'aw'H to advaniaf!i'. th* y hhoiiUl alway>s havi- 
it at hand. Iioth uh'.'U at th<.- iMd.o.df of thn patient, and 
wtiea n.akiiic fK«st ini>rteii. cxantiiiationii." — Jimencan 
Journal of the Shdtcal Sct^tn es, A'o / 



CLINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEVER, 



PHARMACY. By H. M. Edwxi 
and P. V^AVASsKuu, M. I), nunprig 
ri.se Dr'ricripti'in of the Articles 
Modicine; their Physical and 
Properties; the Botanical Characi 
Modicinal Plant.s; th«^ Foriiiulip foi 
eipal Ofljciiijil Prep-irations of the . 
I'urisiaii, Dublin, A:r. Pharmacoixi 
Observations on the proper Morle \ 
in<j and admin isterinc Romcdicf 
lated from the Fn.*nrh, with man 
dition^J and Corn*rtions. and adapt 
Practice of M.^iicine and to the Ai 
macy in tb«» United StatLS. By Joii 
NO, Al. I). .Mond)er of the Philadeb 
ieal S(»ciety, and E. I)i rami, Moni 
Philadelphia Colleife of Pharmacy 

"It rontaiuH all th»* i-harmac^uiiral mfor. 

ttie phvsinaii ran di'-<irf. and .n aiidaimn, a la 

iiif'oriiiatiiiii, in relation to tin* pr'ijw-iti.'ii. &<■ 

I t'i-r*Mit artirliH and pnparntioits •'rii,>l<iy^:i 1 

i fhati any oftlio di-iKii>i:iiorii s and Ui- thmk < 

sii)k>r»'isic all th<*.M' {iiil>ii< .-itioiH m tli.« l.btarr 



comprisinrif a Report of tlic Cases treat.«'d wx'^ "innnr—.-im, Joum if tke Mdhai sr,enefs.' 
the I x)ndoii_Fever Hospital in l^-i'^lLn), by! MEMOIR on thi: TREATMENT o 

REAL DISEASES wiriioirr ME 
employed at the Military llnspit 
Val-de-Grace. Translattxl from iJi 
of II. M. J. Desruelles, M. D. die. ' 
arc addt»d, Ol)servations by G. J. 
Es(|. and various document.s ^ho\ 
results of this Mode of Treatment, 
Britain, France, Germany, and 
1 vol. 8va 



Alexander Tweedie, M. D., Member of thi 
Royal Coller^e of Physicians of liondon, &c. 
1 vol. rtvo. 

" In aliort. the preflrnf work, ronrt^e. iinoi>tpntitioiii 
as it is. would have led us to think that Ur. Twt'i'di*; was 
a man of cloar jiidcincnt. unft-ttenMl hy attnchincnt to 
any fanhinnable hypothesis, that he was an enereiMir hut 
jiidiciot.p pr.irtitinnf't. and that, if he did not da»>.ie h.s 
rpadi*rs w.th the hrillianry of tliRoretiral .«p>rii]ations, Ik; 
would command their absent to the solnlity of his didac- 
tic precepts."— Jfrd. Chir. Journal. 
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CYCLOPiEDIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

The want of a comprehensive work on subjects connected 
Practical Medicine including Pathology and Pathological J 
OMY, is one which has locg existed in this country. The M< 
Dict'onr.rics hcrgtofore pubhshcd, and the Systems of Medici 
the bancs of the student, may be said, without invidiousne 
fall very far short of presenting the EngUsh reader with si 
compendious riirvcy of the actual state of British and Fo 
Medicine as is absolutely required by him. Some of them ai 
limited and too superficial in their character ; others are too 
minous, too intricate in their arrangement, and too indiscrin 
in their contents; and all are open to the serious objection o 
ing to represent the improvements and discoveries by whic 
scientific labors of the members of the medical profession, in 
ous parts of the world, have been rewarded since the comm 
moat of the present century. 

It is the object of the Cyclopedia of Practical Medici 
supply these deficiencies, and to meet the acknowledged wai 
aie medical reader. Such ample arrangements have been 
.^or effecting these important objects, as enable the Editors 1 
before the public the nature and plan of a publication in ' 
tliey have endeavored, by dividing the labor of a work incl 
subjects of great diversity, and all of practical importance 
combining the valuable exertions of several contributors al 
known to the medical public; by excluding mere technica 
verbal explanations, and all superfluous matter ; and by av( 
multiplied and injudicious divisions ; to furnish a book whic 
be cemprehensive without diffuscnoss, and contain an accoi 
whatever appertains to pnxtical medicine, unembarrassed b 
quisitions and subjects extraneous to it. 

In pursuance of this design, ov^ry thing connected with w 
commonly called the Practice of Physic will be fully and e 
explained. The subject of Pathology will occupy particul? 
tenticn, :ind ample information will be given with relation t 
thological Anatomy. 

Although the excellent works already pubhshed on the su" 
of ?vIati:xia Mbdica and Medical Jurisprudence can be so n 
and advantageously consulted, as to make the details of 
branches of science uncalled for in the Cyclopaedia, it belon 
the proposed plan to comprise such general notices of the ap 
ion and use of medicinal substances as may be conveyed 



CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

general account of each class into which they have been divided, 
as of Toxics, Narcotics, &c.; Jind to impart, under a few heads, 
as ToxicoLoiJv, Scsi'EXDCD Animation, &c. such information con- 
nected with Medical Jurisprudence as is more strictly practical in 
its character. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that a work of this description 
will form a Library of Pra<'tical Mkdicink, and constitute a most 
desirable book of reference for the ciKXERAL practitioner, wliose 
numerous avocations, and whose want of access to books, afford 
him little time and opportunity for the perusal of many original 
works, and who is often unable to obtain the precise information 
which he recpiires at the exact time when he is in greatest need of it. 

The Stident of Mrdicink, who is attendinj; lectures, will, also, 
by means of this work, be enabled, whatever order Ihe lecturer 
may follow, to refer, without difliculty, to each subject treated of 
in Ihe lectures of his teacher; and it is presumed that Lecturers 
on Medicine will see the advantage of recommending to their 
pupils a work of highly respectable character, the composition of 
original writers, and which, it is hoped, will neither disappoint the 
advanced student by its brevity and incompleteness, nor perplex 
those commencinix their stu(li(;s by an artificial arrancrement. 

I]ut, whilst the I^litors have felt it to be their duty to prepare a 
safe and useful book of refen^nce and text-book, it would be doing 
injustice to those by whos(» co-operation they have been honored, 
not to avow that they have also bec^n ambitious to render the 
work acce|>tabl(» and interesting to renders who have leisure and 
inclination to studv what mav be termed the Philosoimiv of Medi- 
cine: whatev(»r is truly philosophical in in(»(licin(! being also useful, 
althouirli th(* application of the science to tlu» art nM|uires much re- 
flection and sound judgment. — For the assi>tanceof th(>s(^ who desire 
to pursue a regular course of medical Heading, ampler directions 
will be iriv(»n when the work is coin|)leted; and for those who may 
be anxious to prosecute any particular subj(*ct to a greater extent 
than the limits of the Cyclopiedia permit, a list will be giviMi, in an 
Appendix, of the best works relating to (»ach. 

The means of accomplishing an undertaking of the importance! 
of which the Editors are fully sensible, will, doubtless, be appre-| 
ciated after an inspection of the list of contributors who have : 
already promised their co-operation. It is, of course, desirable , 
that a work of this kind should be characteriz(Hl by unity of de- j 



CYCLOP^DU OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

sign, but, at the same time, as each author will, generally speak- 
ing, contribute his knowledge and his opinions on the subjects 
which have occupied his chief attention, tlie superiority of the 
whole performance to any thing which the mere labor of compila- 
tion could accomplish will be unquestionable. To each important 
article the name of the author will be appended. 

The acknowledged want of such a publication, already alluded 
to, and the extensive encouragement which Dictionaries of a much 
greater extent have met with in France and Germany, although 
some of them arc very unequal as regards the value of diffcreDt 
parts, and encumbered with much that is absolutely useless, afford 
sufficient reason to hope for the success of a work in which what 
is valuable will, as much as possible, be separated from what is 
merely calculated to distract the attention, and to frustrate the 
inquiry, of those who study the science of medicine with a view 
of regulating and improving its practice. 

In order to insure this success, it is the desire, and will be the 
endeavor, of the Editors to make the Cyclopa:dia of Practical 
Medicine not only obviously useful to those for whom it is more 
immediately intended, but so creditable to British Medical Science 
as to deserve and to obtain the patronage of all classes of the 
Medical Profession. 



In the American edition, all interesting details on the subjects 
of Materia Medka and Medical Jurisprudence, omitted in the 
original, will be supplied. — Much new matter in relation to Amcri 
c\N SuiuiERY and Medical Puactice will be introduced ; and for 
this ample materials have been promised. — Full explanations will 
be given of all medical terms, especially those which modern dis- 
coveries have introduced into the nomenclature of the science, anil 
without a knowI(?di5P of which, many of the works of the present 
day are almost unintelligible. — At the termination of each article 
the most copious roferencos will be given to the best writers on 
the subject, so a.s to enable the student who desires it, to pursue 
his investigations witli the loast trouble and the greatest advan- 
tanro. — Finally, the whole work will be carefully revised, and such 
additions made as may tend to increase its value, and to render it. 
what it is desired it should be — A cx)mplete Library of the Medical 
Sciences. 
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